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IE CHAIL VAIL 


| ie. 
33-Artistic leaf dé 
in 18K white gold; 


. . : : ee | ce | _32-Im porting makes 
white diamond. Sige =! = ,.. A heen. : 
Gecomors =<. IO MONTHS TO PAY FT ee ot ere: 


igi: This special offer is to demonstrate the big savings p= mond; 18K white 
that can be effected by dealing direct through the ie ena gold ring. $1.00 
mails, It is our position as direct importers and py Ves SOs With order. $3.55 
manufacturers that enables us to offer these spe- - eer cA @ month. 
cial values. Buy TODAY. i Pron, Go toe 


= WHAT YOU DO— 
ee SEND ONE DOLLAR with your name and ad- 
$5 Zee dress, the islind ee the hein you wish to 
21-Cupid heart and arrow #4@ examine and a brief note telling us some- 
son diatone on each side% thing about yourself. Simply state: (1) How | $1 -Blue-white diamond on 
large brilliant blue-white di long at present address, (2) Age, (3) Mar- 2 | @och side of large brilliant 
mond in center. $1.00 with order” ried or Single, (4) Name of employer, (5) Blue - white diamond in 

: $515 a monte . Nature of work, and (6) Howlong inem- ; = center. 18K white goldrin 

o4. : ployment. This information will be held . | £31.00 with order: a5 ae 
, Strictly confidential — no directinquir- 7 Ol. : der, $2.80 mo, 
les sent to employer. 


pon arrival of your order, we will cpenZ 
a Ten Month Charge Account and send 
your selection for approval and 16 
. day triai, Convince yourself of its # 
. remarkable value. If satisfied you # 
% pay the balanee in ten equal 


Ci 3 . monthly payments. Otherwise, 
20-Love Knot ring: 18K See peaenese e ee 
White gold; AAI blue- | =~. "No articles sold to 
woe seen. $1.00 : persons under 20 ef, : ees 
with order. $4.15 month. 3 ; sa] ee <a §5- 

‘ FREE to £ a ye $S5-l4K green gold 


ring for men. French 
Any Adult 


= cut blue sapphire on 
ere each side of shank. 
7; AAI blue-white dia- 
<4 mond in white gold 
top.$1.00 with order; 
$2.85 a month. 


324 - Signet ring: 14 

white gold with genuir 
onyx encrusted with ins 
itial and mounted with 
blue-white diamond $1.06 2 


$7-Seven AAl quality 
blue-white diamonds. in 
this 18K white gold wed- 
ding ring. A real bar- 
gain. $1.00 with order; 
$2.85 a month. 


i 
oe 


$1 250 
$6-Genuine Cornelian Cameo 
set with blue-white diamond 
in necklace and mounted in 
MK solid ‘white gold filigree 

ad Se en ey. catch. woe 

Eis) alee 620. Buy at this low price. $1.00 

complete |) eau. order; $1.15 a month. | 
Diamonds, ~ {Illustration shows actual size] 
bidet eg , 
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38-Two blue-white diamonds, four blue sapphires; 14K 
solid white gold wrist watch 15 Jewcl movement: flex- 
ible expansion bracelet. $1.00 with order; $3.25 a month. 


ee | The KENT WS 


Jolt-proof » Dust-proof Tod 
Insured im 


28 - Kent strap watch for men 

has all the modern improve- >) i i ree rs 

ments of watch-making [See igh ce almell 

features illustrated to right. ] i ae frets , 

sweet Quality guaranteed case; , fadium numerals and 

15 jewel jolt-proof movement. a 

Complete with new wovenband 4 ~ ¢* 

ee le @ . n_gift box $29.75. $1.00 with | 325 Sng. w 
er ease oe Se ae order. $2.87 a month. | oe ee SEE 


: Sea ipa es 


wasters 


ari 


tsa Bulova 
Advertised HBS 


Price 


26-The famous Bulova watch | : oy 
with guaranteed 15 Jewel ; : 

movement equipped with the 7 e £ 7250-K 1660 Broapw, 

soo be cer abet keeps B D P - VORK 'g , Bees Or0e! 15 Jewel movem 
out dust and dirt. Radium nu- al FW | ) | roe ee ee 
merals and hands; genuine | NE es N.Y, = - be 
leather strap. $1.00 with order; | a oN 
$2.87 a month. 


 @ Special | ae 
way POO! 15: Jewel movement: #. 


ADVERTISING - SECTION —308 A 


Wouldn't you 
pay 2¢ to prevent 
$200 mistakes? 


Then send for this FREE book 


ET this FREE book, “How To Judge a Used 
Car,” be your insurance against a mistake 
that may cost you hundreds of dollars! 

Twe cents brings you trade information com- 
piled from the years of used car buying experi- 
ence of many acknowledged experts. It brings 
you 32 interesting pagesof text, every paragraph 
of which holds some valuable hint on used car 
buying. There are pictures illustrating just what 
to look for in the used car you want. 

How can you tell the model of a used car? 
What do speedometers show? What do code 
prices mean? How would you set a fair price 
on a used car offered by a friend? How do you 
avoid “orphans”? Why does the Studebaker 
Pledge give you five days’ 7 
driving trial? It takes 


Pledge to the Public 
on Used Car Sales 


a ©) 1928 The Studebaker Corporation of America 


— f only a 2c stamp to bring 
Every used car is conspicuously marked you the right answers — 
with its lowest price in plain figures, lth incase hele She 
and that price, just as the price of our mati he Coupon vero j 
new cars, is rigidly maintained. now! 
All Studebaker automobiles which are 
sold as CERTIFIED CARS have been 130,000 people saved 


properly reconditioned, and carry a 
30-day guarantee for replacement of 
defective parts and free service on ad- 
justments. 


Every purchaser of a used car may 
_ drive it for five days, and then, if not 
satishied for any reason, turn it back 
and apply the money paid as a credit 
on the purchase of any other car in 
stock—new or used. (It is assumed 


that the car has not been damaged in ~ 


the meantime.) 


+ =i 


money by mailing 
this coupon 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
| Dept. 185, South Bend, Indiana 


| 
! 
Please send me copy of “How to Judge a Used Car.” : 


INA On ee oe ne a ee ee a ee ee ee et ee ee er ee ae 
. i 


ALL STORY WEEKLY 


VOLUME 202 CONTENTS FOR MAY 4, 1929 


aS : 


Swords Are Out! (Three Parts..PartI) ». «© » © «+ « «.. WW. Wirt 
Var and adventure in western China 

By Allah Who Made Tiger S (Three Parts. Part II) re 
[Intrigue 1m India’s mountains 

Man-Hunt (Six Parts; pr artltl srs = eo ee ee 
Justice versus friendship in Arizona 


Talbot Mundy 
. Charles Alden Seltzer 


The Branded Man (fourParts. PartIV) . . . . . Victor Rousseau 


An epic of the Mounted Police 


COMPLETE STORIES 


Texas Joins the Army (Novelette) . . . . . 
A dangerous post on the Rio Grande 


. Lieut. John Hopper 
No Stop-Owers (Short Story). Lee ee Sohn A. Thompson 
Alaska railroading under difficulties | 
It Takes All Kinds to Fake a World (Short story) . Thomas Thursday 
Hokum and hypnotism 
myaamite (Short Story) a Oe ee SS Je Lane Lankiaterc 
A get-away with reverse English 


OTHER FEATURES 
COVER DESIGN: =. .2. Pl eis a Howard V. Brown 
Labor on the Auction Block paige kad Gia ge wh a OR EE are 
One Million Pounds of Locomotive. . . . Vincent B. Wilson 
PE BONOTES 65205 tea sare og a Se Oe Pt ey ae i ee eee 
POCeIn eG: Ahead bi ope eee alt ws oy oe a eee 


ihis magazine is on sale every Wednesday throughout the United States and Canada 


LONDON: HACHETTE & CIE., _ PARIS: HACHETTE & CIE., 
16-17 King William Street, Charing Cross, W.C.2 111 Rue Réaumur 
WiniitiaAm T. DEwaART, President and Treasurer ©. T. Drxon, Vice-President 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY AND COPYRIGHT, 1999, BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 
silgle Conic’: 10 cents; by the year, $4.00 in United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cubz: 


Entered as second-class matter November 28, 1896, at the post-office at New York, under the Act of March 8, 1879 
The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted without the publishers’ permission 
TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
COPYRIGHTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y.. and 


$7.00 to Canada and Foreign Countries, 
emittances shouid be made by check, express money order or postal money order. Currency should not be sent unless registered 
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ADVERTISING “SECTION 
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mat 


€ur FOR. 
PIPES ONLY 


BIG FLAKES — 
FHAT BURN SLOW 


AND SMOKE 
COOL 


SWEET TO THE END 
NO SOGGY HEEL 


ela. 
Granger “‘acts right” in a pipe . . . smokes slower and 
cooler, thanks to the shaggy “rough cut”. But what keeps 
winning smokers to Granger is the mild, full-bodied flavor 
given by the Wellman Method ...a mellowing secret over 
fifty years old. Packed in foil instead of tin, hence ten cents. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 


MORE PIPES EVERY 


RK. Rough Cut 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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the reader in 


Or person; to offer, 


business man 


CUSTOM QUALITY SHIRTS 
CASH COMMISSIONS, EXTRA BO- 


$15 DAILY SELLING 
AND TIES. LARGEST 
NUSES. 
PARMODE, 39 LESSER BLDG., ST. LOUIS. 


TRENCH COATS $4.98. COMPLETE LINE RAINCOATS, 
TOPCOATS, TABLECLOTHS, ETC. CASH PRIZES. VAL- 
UABLE PREMIUMS. RAINCOAT AND 6x9 SWATCH LIND 
FREE, AMAZON, 1101 N. ROBEY, CHICAGO. 


WRIGHT’S 3 MINUTE CORN REMEDY. IT’S GUARAN.-. 


TEED. SEND 25 CENTS AND END THAT CORN. AGENTS 
MAKE $25.00—$100.00 A DAY SELLING OUR REMEDY. 
Write to H. WRIGHT, 59 Stewart St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


Wash like oilcloth. No Laundering. You just take orders. We 
deliver and collect. Pay daily. Write at once for Free Sample. 
BESTEVER, 641 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY — $100 WEEKLY SELLING 
BETTER QUALITY, ALL-WOOL, union-made-to-measure suits 
aud topcoats at $25.50 and $51.50. Build big repeat business. 
Liberal bonus for producers. Large swatch samples FREE. 
W. 4. GIBSON, INC., 500 Throop, Dept. E-409, Chicago. 


_ WELLS CLEARED $620.00 IN ONE MONTH with Amazing 
ook ‘* Business Guide ’’ and free legal service. Outfit free! 
PROF. NICHOLS, Dept. 108, Naperville, JIL. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWNER BUYS 
GOLD INITIALS for his auto. You charge $1.50, make $1.35. 
Ten orders daily easy. Write for particulars and free samples. 
AMERICAN MONOGRAM CO., Dept. 54, East Orange, N. J. 


STRANGE BATTERY COMPOUND CHARGES BATTERIES | 
INSTANTLY. GIVES NEW LIFE AND PEP. IMMENSE DE- | 


MAND. BIG PROFITS. LIGHTNING CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


AGENTS WANTED—ON A FAST SELLING 25C ITEM FOR 
THE KITCHEN, COSTS YOU 8 1-3C. SAMPLE FREE. SEND 


2C- STAMP TO COVER POSTAGE. M. SEED FILTER MH#G. CO., | 


INC., 853 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HELP AND INSTRUCTION 


U. S. Government Jobs. $1260—$3400 year. Men—women, 18— 
50. Steady work. Vacation. Experience usually unnecessary. 
Full particulars with sample coaching FREE. Write immediate- 
ly—today. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R-1, Rochester,N. Y. 


HELP WAN TED—MALE 


FOREST RANGER JOBS PAY $125—$200 MONTH AND 
HOME FURNISHED; PLENTY HUNTING, FISHING, TRAP- 
PING. FOR DETAILS, WRITE NORTON INSTITUTE, 1497 
TEMPLE COURT, DENVER, COLO. 


HELP WAN TED—FEMALE 


WOMEN MAKE $9 DAILY WEARING AND SHOWING NEW 
INVENTION. Prevents shoulder straps slipping. Real comfort 
at last! For Particulars—Free Offer, write LINGERIE ‘“V”’ COQO., 
16 Lake, North Windham, Conn. 


AU THORS—MANUSCRIPTS 


STORY WRITERS, POETS, SONG WRITERS; EARN BIG 
MONEY FOR YOUR SHORT STORIES, POEMS. SONGS AND 
OTHER ACCEPTED EFFORTS; ‘ Writing For Profit ’’ is 
my secret AND IT’S YOURS FREE; SEND FOR IT TODAY. 
RICHARD Y. ABBOTT, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, OQ. 


CAMERA AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. LEARN QUICKLY 
AT HOME. SPARE OR FULL TIME. NEW PLAN. Nothing 
like it. Experience unnecessary. 
PHOTOGRAPHY, Dept. 1451, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


Plays, musical comedies and revues, minstrels, comedy and talk- 
ing songs, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, reci- 
tations, Sea e ene musical readings, make-up goods. Catalog 


free, T. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 43, Chicago, 


_In-answering .any advertisement-on -this page 


The Purpose oF ue Department is 
ouch immediately with the | 
newest needfuls for the home, office, on 
0) a or seek, | 
business opportunity, or to suggest a service 
that may be performed satisfactorily through 
correspondence. It will pay a housewife or 
equally well 
advertisements carefully. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


. | | $50 
OUTFITS FREE. DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED. | }> 
| deliver 
-FYR-FYTER CO., 1880 Fyr-Fyter 


| $12, Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


| Dipe, 


A Patent’ 


At 4.desirable that-.you-mention this magasine. 


Classified Advertising Rate 
in The Munsey Combina- 
tion Comprising: 


Munsey’s Magazine. 


to put 


an un | ination li 
unusual Combination line rate 


| Argosy-Allstory W’kly 
Detective FictionWkly lene gros cant 
to read these Minimum space four lines. discount. 


| June 8th Classified Forms Close May 11th. 


ee, SOME WAIN TED 
BIG OHIO CORPORATION WANTS COUNTY MANAGER 
0 WEEKLY COMMISSION. EARNINGS START IMME: 
DIATELY. Good for $5000 yearly. We furnish everything, 
and collect. Capital or experience — unnecessary. 

| ER COL, Bldg., Dayton, Qhio. 
SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL AGENTS AND SALESMEN. 
“tree sara Ves amazing Os FREE. Postage prepaid. Con- 
ain r ovy best money-making ideas, and rare opportunities, 
Y. BERNARD, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. i ue 


$25 DAILY. RAINCOATS ALL COLORS §2.45. TRENCH- 


| COATS, ALLIGATORS, LEATHERETTES. FREE COAT AND 


SSS OEE POUTFIT, BRAI g 2 NO. a nee Jo Thicas 
$12.00 Daily Showing New Table Cloth. Looks like Linen. | BRADLEY, Dept. AA-5, 230 So. Wells, Chicago. 


Go Into The Crispette Business (candied popcorn). Make a, 
$30 oe sane aoe cee oe profits in two days. Alexander 

) ‘outs in four months. ‘e start you. Write for facts. 
LONG EAKINS, 1961 High St., Springfield, Ohio. 


FREE—1000 MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES FRO 
RELIABLE FIRMS. SAMPLE COPY FREE. SPECIALTY 
SALESMAN MAGAZINE, 4229 MATHER TOWER, CHICAGO. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


| PRODUCTS. EMPLOY AGENTS 
YOURSELF. TOILET ARTICLES, SOAP, EXTRACTS. We 
furnish everything. Valuable book FREE. NATIONAL &SCI- 
ENTIFIC LABORATORIES, 1961W Broad, Richmond, Va. 


$16 DAILY SELLING NEW TABLECLOTH. 
LIKE OILCLOTH. NO LAUNDERING. 
OUTFIT, JONES, 802 N. 
Wonderful ‘‘Whisper-It’? Mouthpiece For Telephones; gives 
secrecy in conversation, Every telephone user a prospect. Retails 
$1.00. Liberal profits. Write for full selling proposition. Colytt 
Laboratories, Dept. M, 565 W. Washington St., Chicago, II. 


WASHES 
: NG. FREE SAMPLE 
CLARK, CHICAGO. 


DO YOU WANT AGENTS AND SALESMEN TO SELL 
your merchandise? Men and women who are educated in per- 
sonal salesmanship and know the house-to-house, office, and 
store “Canvassing proposition. These advertisers are getting them 
year in and year out, and there are thousands more for you 
among the readers of the Munsey Magazines, Our (Classified 
Service Bureau- will gladly show you how to use this sec- 
tion most profitably and at the least cost. Write to-day to the 
Classified Manager, Munsey Combination, 280 B’way, New York. 


MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


MONEY MADE IN 
$10 DOWN NOW AND BASY TERMS BUYS LAND NEAR 
MARKETS, Lakes, Streams. Write today. SWIGART é& CO., 
M-1276, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 3 


TOBACCO HABIT BANISHED. NO MATTER HOW LONG 
YOU HAVE BEEN A VICTIM, no matter how strong you" 
Craving, nO matter in what form you use tobacco, there is 


help for you. Just send postcard or letter for our Free Book. 
It explains everything. NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., Dept. 


MICHIGAN POTATOES. 


_Tobacce Habit Cured or No Pay. Any form, cigars, cigarettes, 
chewing or snuff. Guaranteed. Harmless. Used by over 
600,000 people. Full treatment sent on trial. Costs $1.50 if it 
cures; nothing if it fails. Superba Co., N14, Baltimore, Md. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
BEST RESULTS. PROMPTNESS ASSURED. SEND DRAW- 
ING OR MODEL FOR EXAMINATION AND ADVICE. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, REGISTERED PATENT LAWYER, 


'724 NINTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF | . 


INVENTORS—WRITE FOR OUR GUIDE BOOK. “How to 
Get Your Patent,’’ and evidence of invention blank. Send model 


|} or sketch for Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms reason- 


able. RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 412, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS—Write for our free Guide Book, “How To Obtain 
i and Record of Invention Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description of Invention for Inspection and Advice 
Free. Reasonable Terms. Prompt Service. Highest References. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 762 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Rie. 


ADV ERTISING SEC PION 


NO NEED TO HAVE 


GRAY HAIR “= 


Zk f Mite 
ete” it <i ia j : 
WE Ee RIVIERA} 


lil 


TRY AT OUR RISK 


This Marvelous New Discovery That Restores 
Youthful Color to Gray Hair! 


Amazing new discovery —REVA—restores 
hair to a youthful natural color. 


No need to fuss with messy dyes. REVA is aclean, color- 
less liquid. Same bottle used for all colors. No samples of | 
hair are needed. Applied to hair roots. Anyone can apply | 
easily at home without skill or outside aid. Restores so 
naturally your friends cannot notice change. Does not 
streak or crack hair. Will not wash off or fade. Hair keeps 
uniform color. Does not gray at roots. REVA also acts as | 
a hair tonic. Helps check dandruff. Thousands have used 
it successfully. Satistactory results guaranteed. Try full- 
sized bottle AT OUR RISK. | 


Tree book datigneaae? FREE BOOK 


REVA CORP., 4242 Lincoln Avenue, Dept. 165, Chicago | 


i Offer You aD ay RE omens 8 PLAN, now, on a wonderful vacation by 
$8 ~ cae motorcycle. Take that trip you have long 
~and a Co ach promised yourself. See more of America! 

Write quick for new proposition. We — ; me 
feat a eany and anew Chescolst, Oe Glorious roads spread out in every direc- 
SA ae \|__tion—for you and a Harley-Davidson to 
No experience required, Sample enjoy. Cities to see. Lakes to sport 1n. 
Mountainstoclimb. Adventures to meet. 


outfit free. Write now. Ae | f 
Comer Mfg. Co.. Dept. 491-L, Dayton, Ohio | 

With a Harley-Davidson you can GO 
THERE, for the cost-per-mile will be 


ig ~ STOP NS 
- a i J only a penny or two! 


This modern, sate way 


Itching, bleeding, torturing piles 
yield quickly to UNGUEN- 
TINE RECTAL CONES, 
which soothe the pain at once. 
Many say they are completely 
cured without an operation. At § 
all druggists—75c. Write for f 
FREE trial. In stubborn f 
cases doctors also recommend | 
NOROL-AGAR. It is a harm- 


Let your local Harley-Davidson Dealer prove 
this to you. Ask about his Pay-As-You- 
Ride Plan. And mail to us the coupon below. 


Motorcycle shown 
above is ae ae 
model—the * a 


Ob Twin pone bs Cont 
9290 f.o.b. factory. 


Har.ey- DAVIDSON 


less lubricant, so gentle it is | ore eee yr eg 
widely used for children. The |. Bi Mar eutaege ht eccariblts (37 eke EO; 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., D ept. : Send me FREE illustrated literature on your motorcycles. 


AE5, Norwich, N. Y. 


In answering any advertisement .on thie page tt is desirable-that you mention. thie magazine. 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


E 


The Best Drink You Ever Tasted 


Just add cold water and sugar to the powder—a delicious, 
cooling, healthful drink is ready in a jiffy—simple, easy 


00 Starts You In You Call On Storer 
Successful Business fom 


and Supply the Demand For 


tol SOFT DRINK Powders 


des nébicious- Refreshing) ety OE 
h 25ri25| 7 
iz EY, Nie CONTENTS ABOUT OUNCES [2% i dol 
ts Sg a( SWEET OiL OF ieee 
50 | ORANGE FLAVOR t= BG 


leg CC, MANUFACTURERS 
: wh, _ CHICAGO 


Think of It! 


several packages at a 


they cannot buy elsewhere. 


dollar on your future order, 
given 
your outfit To-Day. 


CAPITOL. PRODUCTS CO, 
4419-21 Madison St. 


“ee age 


PREPARED iN A. JIFFE 


fi 
Ui a EN a | 
CAMER A OE RS 


| AMERA GIVEN. — ree Book 
BEA MOVIE OPERATOR | CAMERA GIVEN. <.trss,20 
PROJECTOR GIVEN 
Learn at home. 
Big demand by Movie and 
| Vaudeville Theatres. 


Camera Man, 
mercial or News Photographer 
or in your own business. Learn 


York Studios. Write for 
Book and Job Chart. 


Free 


N. Y. Institute of Photography, 10 W. 33rd Street, New York, Dept. 80 | 


DRESS GOODS 


ALSO 


UES BARGAIN! -THIS MONTH 
fae iNCk) SPECIAL os FREES 


> pil og 
“¢, OFFER +psTc.| 


Ginghams, Percales, Pichee: Voiles, 

? Chambrays, Shirtings, Crepes, etc.New 

sm clean goods direct to you at a big sav- 

yy ing. LatestAssorted Colors, 4 yards of 

mi each ormore. e very newest, latest 

if patternsfor dresses Our finest quality. 

o. ay postman 

cents delivery charge. 25 yard bundle 
$2.39 postage paid, money with order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 


} EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
236 W. 55th St., Dept. J-499, N.Y.C. 


= j 
1 r 
7 


in." 
Bie on TMT i | 


pa 


MONTH 


Rush to me free information tell- 


Mail Coupon Today Sure 
§ Many Gov’t Jobs 
‘Open to Women 


© DY RPTIO Sv wie rere eno be hick da Se slow bared coe 


—can be kept on ice for a week or more. 
surprised and delighted how fast and easy they sell. 


25 Big Glasses 25c 


Everyone buys—repeat orders CERTAIN. Buyers are sure to come back for 
more and more—they treat their friends, then they buy too, etc, 

time—sales are easy and your profits are large. 
also hire agents to sell house to house. 
Send us one dollar and we will send you a full 
starting outfit (makes 150 glasses) with circulars, order book and license all 
postpaid, also a- credit check good for this 
Ternitory is being 
NOW —it is VERY valuable ! 


Sm iil. 


portunities as Motion Picture | 
Portrait, Com- | 


at Home or in our great New | 


TRAVEL FOR 


$158 to $225 | 7 ea ae 


' Men __ . 18 or ing how I can get a U.S. Govern- | 
Men Boys over g ment Big Pay Job. Send list of jobs 
See Your Country now cbtainable. 


Address. ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee | 


You will be 


Many buy 
You can 


Stores will be glad to buy from you — 


Be Your Own Boss 
_ MAKE BIG MONEY 
Enjoy The Pleasures of Life 


Order 


SELLING - — Biggest Company - Largest Line 
< : HDT C § pevmpa] EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 


Million Dollar Stock Back of 
Your Samples. WRITE 


CARLTON MILLS, INC. _ DEPT. 
114 Fifth Ave. New York 99-K 


ONLY 
cudaciond dentapten: Royal. etc. ¢ 
Alllate models, pele) dees refinished id ; 
brand new. GUARANTEED for ten 
. , years. Send nomoney—big free catalog ree 
shows actual machines in fullcolors. Get DA 
our mdivect:to-vou easy payment plan and 10 days’ trialoffer.. . 
International Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St., Dept. 511, Chicago, Ill. 


EARN UPTO AL 
‘ypecHASisrin 


eee in a few months to make plates, crowns, bridges, etc., 
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Swords Are Out! 


Beset by Cossack foes and Chinese intrigue, John Norcross’s loyal troops are blind 
to the dangers that loom over them and the Manchu princess Ch’enyaun 


By W. WIRT 


Author of ‘‘ War Lord of Many Swordsmen,’’ ‘‘ Stopping "Em with Lead,’’ ete. 


CHAPTER L. 


COSSACK CAVALRY. 


HE, little group of men crawled 
out on an overhanging ledge on 
one of the foothills of the tow- 

ering Thian Shan range in western 
Chinese Turkestan. They were on the 
western slope, in Russian territory, 
which they did not know; and if they 
had known, 
LAT 


it would not have made 


any difference to them. They had come 
from Ningyuan to hunt snow leopards 
and bears, and the ownership of their 
reine poe had not been consid- 
ered. | 
They were earnestly watching a 
mounted party of about a hundred 
men milling around far below in the 
valley on the right side of the hill, 
which ran out from the main range like 


the point of a spear. On the left was 
289 
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the continuation of the valley leading 
toward the pass they had come through 
from the eastern slope. Three or four 
~of the observers had field glasses and 
were lying out on the ledge a little, 
their powerful lenses on the other 
party that outnumbered them five to 
one. | 
“Dem birds aint huntin’ no 
leopards,” one of them announced as 
he lowered the glasses and handed 


them to the next man. “ Us is de. 


leopards dey is huntin’.” 

He was a colored man, dressed in 
worn khaki, and on the sleeves of his 
‘coat were the three yellow stripes of 
a sergeant’s rank in the cavalry. 


“Is dey?” asked one of the other 


men lazily. “Iffen dey find us, dey 
finds wild cats, not leopards. Tell ’em 
to come up, Deacon. — Us is right heah 
to leopard ’em.’ 

The rest of the party laughed. They 
were twenty in all, dressed as the first, 
one or two with corporals’ stripes. All 
were negroes. 

“ Ain’t dat somepin? Us wid two 
machine guns!’ 

“Don’t need no machine guns!” 

“Dat’s right, boy; us can git ’em 
wid jest rifles! What is dey, Deacon? 
Is dey Chinks?” 

“No, dem ain’t Chinks—dem is 
Cossacks, boy,’ answered Deacon 
Yancey, the man with the sergeant’s 
stripes. 

“What? What kind of men is dem? 
Is dey like de Zulus what we ipppes 
up when de capt’ n was heahr”’ 

“No, dem is Russians, I reckon. At 
de World’s Fair in Chicago, where | 
was at befo’ you was born, Henery, { 
seed some of dem babies. Dey 1s a 
special kind of Russians. Man howdy, 
dey is some riders; ride standin’ up in 
de saddle.” 

‘“ How is dey as fightahs?” drawled 
a voice. “Dat’s de question, Dea- 
con.’ 

They all laughed with the Bacay. 
reckless laughter of men who had su- 
preme confidence in their c own ability. 


All of them had been in the regular 
cavalry in France, and since then they 
had been with their old Army captain, 
Norcross, shooting their way through 
western China with him to the suc- 
cessful culmination of his mission. 
They firmly believed they could whip 
any outfit of five or fiity times their 
size in the world. 

“You is goin’ to git a chance to find 
dat out, monkey-face,” safd one of the 
other men who was using glasses. 
* Dey has circled an’ found where at 
we skins dem bears last night. Hot 
ar look at ’*em come down de val- 
ey 33 

“Git dem guns set up,’ commanded 
a burly corporal. “Us comes in hunt- 


in’, plumb peaceful,.and dey jumps us. 


Us ain't got no fight wid dem; how 
come dey fussin’ around, Deacon?” 


TFFEN I knew dat, big boy, Id 
tell you. Maybe-so dis am dere 
country, like de Zulu. Dey may 

not want to fight us; don’t start noth- 
in’ till us—” 

‘May not, hell!” grunted a long, 

lanky machine eunner, already busy 


with one of the guns. “ Look at ’em | 


come wid dem curved pig-stickahs. 
Who goin’ to git out dar and talk wid 
de mouf? Ah talks to dem in a minute 
wid mah baby heah. Reckon dey will 
understan’ dat talk.” 

“ Hold dat! Hold dat, you, Foster!” 
shouted a short, stocky negro. “ Mah 
God, dis ain’t no place to stan’ ‘em 


off! Does dey hole us up heah, us is 


gone coons. See how dey is spread 
out? Machine guns can’t git ’em all— 
or no part of ’°em. Den de rest can 
climb up ¢ and be on top of us on both 
sides.” 

“Us git caught like rats in de trap 
heah, does we stay.” 

“ What to do, den, Buck pe 

‘“ Doggone, I wishes de capt’n was 
heah, or Yaller Coudray!” 

~“ Aw, what de hell! Start shoot- 
in’!” | | 
“Don’t do ’er—don’t do ‘er! I 


were running, and they cared less. | 
Bis etter gam hunt than After the first confusion and recoil 
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framed wid Yaller many de time,” 
You. is right, Pokey. 


said Deacon. 
Dey holes us Up here, no foolin’. Us 
Dells “em down “in the valley on dts 
side. Fust us jumps up so dat dey can 
see us—den act skairt—den wus runs 
down de hill. Dey got to come around 
or ovah. Us runs—never mimd dem 


skins or chuck—us runs, and all of 


dem bunch in and follow. Us gits dem 
togedder in de valley, and den, when 
I stops, us sets de guns up and shows 
dem some huntm’.” _ 

“Dat’s it! Amt dat boy got 


brains?” 


“Come on, le’s go! Mah goodness, 
how skairt I is! You tote one of dem 
parts, big boy!” 

. Does you think you is a majah, 
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“Out dat funnin’,” commanded 
Deacon. “Dese amt no Zulu or 
Chinks. Does dey git near enough to 
see wid glasses dat you apes 1s grin- 
nin’, what den? Everybody jump up 
and point at dem—and den run down 
de hill.” 

The men on the little stile came 
plainly in sight of the Cossack sotwuea 


of a hundred-odd men who had come 
down from the Kirghiz Steppe, past 


Lake Balkash, ordered on a scouting 
mission by their hetman. 


They were Cossacks, as was claimed 


by the man who had been in Chicago 
during the World’s Fair thirty-six 
years ago. As the Russians saw the 
little group of men on the ridge there 


echoed from the hills a wild yell of 


triumph, and several discharged their 
euns before settling in their saddles 
and beginning the merciless flogging of 
their ponies. . 

Quite a few stood erect on their 
saddles, waving the curved yataghans 


and sabers; others crossed their stir- 


rups and stood up in them. When 
they saw the party on the hill turn 
and flee, their yells redoubled. ‘They 
did not know what manner of men 


* 


four-legged animals, and there might 
be loot m addition. 

An ensign spurred and flogged his 
horse out in. front and pointed to where 
the hill came level with the valley. The 
upward rush was checked instantly, 
and the entire sotuia wheeled and 
raced to see who would be first in the 
valley on the other side. As they 
swept around the last little knoll, the 


Cossack yells again weft up. There, - 


not a thousand “yards away, were the 
fleeing men. They were running des- 
perately, a few carrying something on 
their shoulders. 


They were not spread out very 


| much, and the sotnia, each man want- 


ing to hit the center, bunched together. 
Their horses were fresh and there were 
no stragglers. 

“Us got ’em! Us got ’em!” panted 
the Deacon, who was a little fat from 
lack of exercise and the drinking of 
rice wine. | 
“Not much mo’! Not much mo’! 
Flalt!’ and the Deacon turned to face 
the charge, his rifle already at his 
shoulder. Then men carrying the ma- 
chine gun parts had kept close togeth- 


_er, and the two machine guns were 


set up and operating almost as soon as 
the rest of the men began firing. 


Fl was a frightful shock; more than 
_ that, it was a death shock to the 
nien who so gayly rode in the Cos- 


sack sotnia. To ride, with yells and 


shouts of laughter, stirrup to stirrup 
with comrades, pursuing a small flee- 
ing party, then to ride over them, using 
the yataghans in the right cut against 
infantry they knew so well, was some- 
thing to do with mirth, 


But to see that small group of run- 


ning men suddenly stop and bunch in, 
and then to be greeted by a fire from 
two machine guns and sixteen rifles, 
served by men who were sharpshooters 
and unafraid, changed in an instant 
what had been a happy lark into grim, 
deadky warfare. 
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the Cossacks, as unafraid as the men 
they attacked, came on. Now there 
was no yelling of the Cossack yells or 
laughter or snatches of songs. Every 
_man left on a horse, every living man 
who had been thrown by the fall of 
his mount, drew his sword, if it was 
not already in his hand. Those who 
rode with the long Cossack lance 
lowered the point, crouched in the 
saddle, and came on. Those who 
had been standing up on saddle or in 
stirrups were all dead or wounded on 
the ground. They had been shining 
marks and had been picked off by the 
first rifle fire. 

Man after man was shot from his 
saddle. Horse after horse went to his 
knees, then down. No one hundred 
and twenty-five horsemen in the world 
could live under the fire that greeted 
them. Two machine guns and sixteen 
rifles, handled by men who had been 
taught in a hard school. 
ing, no unsighted shots; just cold, mer- 
ciless dealing out of death. Before the 
Cossack sotnia had gone a hundred 
yards it had ceased to exist. There was 
not even one rider trying to reach the 
cover of the hill; they were wiped out, 
except for the wounded. 

“Cease firin’! Cease’ firin’!’ bel- 
lowed the Deacon. “ Dat’s plenty! Us 
mopped up! Quit dat, boy! Is yo’ 
shootin’ at wounded men? Does yo’ 
pull triggah once more, I busts yo’ head 
open with dis butt.” } 

“Yeah? You does? An’ what will 
{ be doin’ all dat time, black boy? 
Don’t run no sandy on me. You ain’t 
no sergeant no mo’.” 

‘“T know I ain’t. Doggone it, iffen 
de capt’n be here you wouldn't be 
shootin’ at no wounded, and you know 
it, Mistah Nigger.” 

“Dat’s right,” admitted the man, 
lowering his rifle. “ What does we do 
now, Deacon?” 

“Us goes over and see what we can 
do for dem wounded. Us ain’t no 
cannonbubbles or Zulu, us is reg’lars. 
Us whips dem, an’ den—” 


No waver- © 


“ Hey, Deacon,” called one of the 
machine gun men, “ ask dem how does 
dey like huntin’ us. Is we bettah hunt- 
in’ dan leopards?” 

“Tell ’em dat dey mus’ be militia, 
gettin’ sucked into a ambush like us 
puts on ‘em. Might of known us wasn’t 
runnin’,”’ 

“Come on, tell ’em yo’self,” an- 
swered the Deacon. “ Bring dem guns 
along set up de way dey is. Might be 
some mo’ round de corner. Iffen any 
of dem starts somepin, let ’em have 
what dey is lookin’ for.” 

There were not many wounded— 
the fire had been too accurate for that. 
Out of all the sotnia that had swept 


around the hill into the peaceful little © 
valley, there were but fifteen men still 


alive, most of them with wounds that 
would bring death in a few hours. 
Those that had strength enough to 
raise up on their elbows or to sit up 
offered no resistance whatever, but sat 
or lay there looking at the big colored 
men who had. led into ambush and de- 
stroyed a Cossack sotnia, 
The men on the ground were all 
well-built men, dressed in the long- 
skirted robe of the Cossack, with the 


cartridge bands crossed over their - 


chests, and most of them with the 
white astrakhan peaked hat, like an 
overseas cap, but higher. 


NE, of them, a man of about fifty, 
XJ sat up as Deacon came up with 

one or two others. He looked at 
Deacon and the rest with wide-opened 
mouth, and eyes that seemed to be try- 
ing to pop out of his head, as he heard 
the talk. He was holding one hand 
over a bloody place high up on his 
right shoulder, and the blood was still 
seeping from the right side of his head 


from just above his ear to the back, 


where a steel-jacketed bullet had 


creased him. He was the least serious- 


ly wounded of any. 
As the Deacon stood looking down 
at him, his hand on the Colt .45 in the 


holster that swung from his belt, the 
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man continued to look, first at Deacon, 


then at the rest, as he listened to the 
remarks that were being passed by 
several more who were examining the 
yataghans and equipment of the men 
they had slain. © 

_ Suddenly the man grunted to two 
very badly wounded men almost be- 
side him. | 

‘Ho, brothers! These men are 
‘Mericans! Many of them I saw.” 
Then to Deacon, in surprisingly good 
English: “ You ’Mericans? See, 
speak "Merican. She-caw-go—W orld’s 
Fair—Midway! Hot time in old town 
—vo to hell—nigger !” 

“Who dat man ealling nigger?” 
srowled some one. “Only man can 
call us dat is de capt’n. Who you call- 
ing nigger, wild man?” 

‘Dis man am wounded,” interposed 
Deacon. “ Put dat Colt up! He don’t 
know no bettah. Showin’ us dat he 
talks American. Lemme talk to him. 
Fust does you break out dat Red Cross 
kit dat yo’ has charge of. See if any 
mo of dem wounded is wuth fixin’, 


If dey isn’t, give ’em a good shot of 


rice wine and make ’em comfortable, 


like de capt’n would.” | 


A little later four Cossacks, one of 
them the man who had spoken, sat 
cross-legged in the middle of a highly 
interested circle. Their wounds had 
been cleansed with water taken from 
the desert water bags that hung from 


most of the saddles, and had been 


given first aid. 
The man who had been in Chicago 
during the World’s Fair spoke slowly, 
trying to remember the English words. 
He would speak, then translate for the 
other Cossacks, who would answer, 
then start again. siti 
“We are Cossacks, of the Siberian 
voiskos.* Our squadron at Arkatsk, 


‘near Kirghiz Steppe, has fifteen sof- 


nias. We are far from the dog broth- 
ers of the Soviet in Leningrad. We 
do what we please—what our hetman 


wishes. What do you here, you men 


Tseng, 


of ’Merica, and how did you get the 
machine guns?” 


66 Us is de Princess Ch’enyaun’s | 


men,’ answered the Deacon proudly. 
“ And us come up heah to git some 
snow leopards and bears and things 
like dat. In Ningyuan, where at de 


princess and her man, Mistah T’ang. 


Wang, lives, dey is ’bout a hundred 
mo’ of us, wid plenty of machine guns 
and de hot stuff what’ comes out of 
dem.” 

‘In Ningyuan?” the Cossack asked. 


“Then you are the men who came_ 


with—I cannot say his name—” 

‘“ Dat’s right,” answered Deacon. 
“Us is Capt’n Norcross’s men dat 
came wid him. Us mopped up on de 
Zulus and on de Chinks, and us got 
him back where dat man who was de 
boss of dat— Boy, what de hell is de 
name oi dat city us raided to git de 
capt’n?” 

“‘Taiyaun,” supplied one of the 
men. ‘‘ And de gent’mum’s name dat 
got his head blowed off was Mistah 
and the colored men laughed. 

‘“ When us gits ready to go home,” 
went on the Deacon, ‘‘ after we done 
got de capt’nm and seed dat de Prin- 
cess and Mistah T’ang Wang is set 
in Ningyuan, us starts fo’ home wid 
de capt’n. Does us git to de border of 
dat India, capt’n he meets de man what 
hired us, and gives dat man what-all 
he’s got for ’im. Den most of us de- 


cides dat us stays after all, and fights 


fo’ de princess and Mistah-T’ang 
Wang, does dey agree to let us go 
home when us boys gits good and 
ready. 

‘So dar you is, Mistah Cossack. Us 
wasn't lookin’ for no fight, but us is 
sure hooked up to take one any old 
time. Us rather fight dan eat!’ 

— “ Ain’t it de truth!’ beamed a black 
face. “ Reckon you-all didn’t know us 
was de gang what whipped nine mil- 
lion Zulus?” “‘ Yes, suh, wid one hand 
tied behind our backs!” ‘ You birds 
didn’t have no chance wid us!” and 


make awe-struck. 


~" ee 
‘ awe ~ : 
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several other remarks of the same na- 
ture came from the circle around the 
Cossacks. | 


HEN Deacon announced who 
they were and where they were 
from, the Cossack’s eyes had 
tightened a little, and one of the other 
Cossacks, who wore on his sleeve the 


insignia of a noncommissioned officer, 


stirred and tensed. Neither movement 
was conspicuous, and the Deacon had 
rambled on, not seeing it. 
“Your Are you those men?” said 
the Cossack in tones he tried hard to 
“Your fame has 
reached the far places, even to us on 
the steppes. That, then, is the reason 
that you so easily destroyed a Cossack 


sotnia! Had we but known it, brothers, 


surely we would have sat at the feet 
of these warriors and learned to fight. 
It is a mistake, and shall be wiped 
out. 

“Come with us to Lake Balkash. 
We will be brothers, and there will 
show you much hunting, and together 
we will drink, not this wine made of 
rice, but the strong drink of a man— 
brandy, whisky, what you wish. We 
have barrels not yet opened, and wom- 
en for the choosing.” 

The circle seemed to lean a little in. 
“What kind of women?” demanded a 
voice. 3 
women, little bitty things, for a long 
time.” 

“Women?” said the Cossack 
promptly, his eyes almost closed to 
hide his elation. “ Many women, Tar- 
tar, Afghan, the women of Bokhara 
and Persia, the women of Kashmit; 
big, strong, strapping women, fit for a 
warrior. Come with us, brothers; we 
will feast and hunt.” 

‘“ Doggone, le’s go!” eas 

‘Man, I sure would like to say 
‘Howdy, lady-woman,’ to one ob dem 
big wenches.”’ 

“Yo’ can’t go, monkey-face,” came 


back the quick retort. ‘‘ None of dem 


held 


will look at yo’, wid me along 


“Us ain’t seen only Chink 
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‘Hot damn! Come on, Deacon! Us 
carries de wounded.” 

The Deacon grinned. “ You can 20, 
iffen you wants. I reckon dat does us 
git dar, us does some explainin’ about 


killin’ all dem men. Us framed dem, 


maybe-so us finds dat all dem women 
and all dat licker and everything ain’t 
for us, but dat we gits a iron thing like 
de Chinks had de capt’n tied to. [I 
ain’t aimin’ on furnishin’ rfo dark meat 
to be carved. Us killed a hundred of 
dese men. Does it stand to reason dat 
dey invites us to a party right after? 
Dat ain’t de kind of a party dat I at- 
tends, no, sth.” | 
 Dat’s right!” 

‘* Ain’t dat boy some haid!’” 

‘“ Dog mah cats, us puts our haid 
in de lion’s jaw, iffen it wasn’t fo’ old 
Deacon.” . 

“ You think that it is not so?” asked 
the Cossack. “ But it is. See, if you 
will not come now, put us on horses, 
so that we may ride, and let us go. 
Then, in a month, meet us here again. 
We will bring but one-half a sotnia— 
one-half as many men as you met and 
destroyed. Bring with you all the men 
that are in Ningyuan if you will— 
there will be enough for all. We of 
the soinias will be proud to be broth- 
ers with men like you.” 

“ Dat’s fair enough, ain’t it, Dea- 
con’ Us can see ’em coming for a long 
way from de main hills over yonder. 
Iffen us brings de rest, what does we 
care does dey try an’ frame us? Let 
"em try it.” | 

“There will be no—no frame,” an- 
swered the Cossack slowly. “In one 
month’s time be here. We will feast 
and hunt, and you may take your 
choice of women.” 

The big colored men, pleased as 
children at the prospect, caught un- 
wounded horses and solicitously helped 
all the wounded Cossacks to mount. 
“They would rather die in the saddle,” 
explained the Cossack proudly. 


“Let’s git de skins an’ highball it 
| fo’ home,” said Buck, as they watched 


4 a 
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_ the little party ride north, 
rest. Man, 1f dat bird ain't lyin’, us_ 
| oi a partys no foolin’. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE COSSACK HETMAN. 


UKASHKA, the hetman of the 
Kirghiz Kaysak Steppe Cossacks, 
sat with Ch’tu, Chinese War Lord 

of Taiyaun, in the latter’s scented gar- 
dens. 

The Cossack’s long, lean body was 
relaxed as he sat in the carved high- 
backed chair which was heavily inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl and gold. His 
smooth-shaved face with the high 
cheek bones and the little slant of his 


eyes showed plainly that among his 


ancestors had been Tartars and Mon- 
golians. He was a man of about 
thirty-five and had won his way to 
command by sheer courage. 

‘The Chinaman sat on the other side 
of the little table on which were tea- 
cups and little bowls of candied ginger 


and Chinese sweetmeats. He was. 
younger by ten years, but his face was 


already seared by war and dissipation. 


—It was an impassive face, even the eyes 


showing no interest. But as he spoke 


he permitted a little smile to hover for 


an instant on his thin, cruel lips. — 


He spoke in Chinese, although he 
could have answered in Russian or 


German or English. Like a great many 
of the young Chinese nobles, he had 
been sent abroad by one of the princes 
or mandarins to receive his education 
and study Western ways. | 

“You need not tell me about the 
fighting ability of the black men of 
the Princess Ch’enyaun,”’ he said grim- 
ly. “I was present on an occasion a 


little more than a year ago here in 


Taiyaun, when it was very fully 


demonstrated. ‘Tseng, whose place I 


afterward won, could also tell you of 
it, if he could descend from on high, 


where he is with his venerable ances- . 


way?” said Ch’iu blandly. 


The Cossack bisa. “T was in 
Petrograd—or Leningrad, as they call 
it—then,” he said, “ with those fools 
of the Soviet. T hey sent me with my 
squadron as far away as they could— 
which was wise of them. Otherwise I 


would have combined with the voiskos — 


and ridden over the dog-headed fools. 
When I arrived at Arkatsk I heard a 
great deal about the fighting that was 
going on for the possession of 
Tatyaun.” 

“And you rode across the. moun- 
tains with four of your sotnias to see 
if you could—shall z say, help in any 


The Cossack laughed. “ To see if 
1 could take advantage of the situation 
and find loot, you mean,’ he said 
frankly. “ But I found/that you had 
already attended to it, so I wisely made 
friends with a fellow looter.’” He 


laughed again, and so did not see the 


expression that came into the proud 
Chinese noble’s eyes when he heard 
himself coupled with a Cossack whom 
he considered many thousand degrees 
below him. 

“To return to our discussion,” 
Ch’iu said calmly. ‘‘ You tell me that 
twenty of these men who came with 
the American, Norcross, met and de- 
stroyed one of your sotnias? That 
being the case, what becomes of our 
plans to take the princess’s Ningyuan 
with the aid of your men? If twenty 
of them, O mighty rider from the 
steppes, can be taken practically by 
surprise and yet kill over a hundred of 
your men, what could all of them do, 
knowing an attack. was coming?” 

The Cossack straightened in his 
chair, laughter no longer on his lips 
and in his eyes. ‘‘ They were fleeing, 
and my little brothers were but playing 
with them—then suddenly they turned 


and—and—” 


“Three of my men who were hunt- 
ing witnessed it from the hills,” inter- 
rupted Ch’iu, who saw by the frown on 
the Cossack’s face that he had gone a 


little too far 1f he wanted the Rus- 
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sian’s help and friendship. “It is as 
you say, Colonel Lukashka. Your 
men had no thought of being at- 
tacked.”’ | 


“@E any of them had come back un- 
wounded,” answered lLukashka 
grimly, “they would have tasted 

the knout, those sons of unspeakable 

mothers. Then perhaps the next time 
they would have some such thought. 

When the time comes, O War Lord of 

Taiyaun, you will see the Cossack sot- 

nias ride over these black men from 

America. 

“Now, I sent them, as we had 


planned, to spy out the country be- 
hind Ningyuan, so that we may know 


where and how to strike. When we 
strike, we will know what to expect 
and the lay of the land. The sotwma’s 
being destroyed is nothing. I will send 
to the Don and replace it; with ten 
more, if necessary. One of the broth- 
ers who returned has brought some- 
thing that is worth many sotmias. 
These black men have agreed to meet 
them in a month to have a hunt and a 
feast. 

“This one that brought the news 
is clever, and he told them of women 


and strong drink. The plan is this, O 


War Lord, subject to your approval. 
We will make the feast a notable one; 
then another, and another. We will 


provide all they wish. Then after the 


second or third, you and some of your 
officers, a very few, will by chance 
meet us. By then we, the Cossacks, 
will be hunting and feasting compan- 
ions of these men of the Princess 
Ch’enyaun. One question: are you on 
friendly terms with Ningyuan?” 
“On formal terms of friendship, 
yes,” answered Ch’iu. “ After I con- 
quered Taiyaun I sent an embassy to 
Ningyuan, offering friendship, stating 
that I had nothing to do with the 
former policies of Tseng, and wished 
to be friends. The Princess Ch’enyaun 


sent back word that there could be no. 


friendship between Ningyuan and 


Taiyaun, but that the people could 


trade on permits, and that no warriors, 


hers or mine, should come beyond the 
boundary line, and that as long as I 
kept the peace she would also: but at 
the first act of treachery or violence 
she would put Taiyaun to the sword.” 
The Cossack laughed once more. 


‘’ By the holy cross, that was an an- 


swer! This Princess Ch’enyaun? She 
must be a woman fit to bé the mother 
of riders. Have you—” 

“The Manchu Princess Ch’enyaun,” 
interrupted Ch’iu. again—and inter- 
rupting is something the Chinese sel- 
dom do—“ is the direct descendant of 
the Chieftain Nurhachu, the Manchu 
Prince of the Long White Mountain, 
of the pure blood. She is already the 
wife of T’ang Wang, also of the pure 
blood, who leads her swordsmen.” 


“ And in no way is she to be even 


spoken of by a Cossack,”’’ added 
Lukashka with a mocking smile. He 
could have told this Chinese War Lord 
of women of higher station and as 
pure blood who, during the revolution, 
had been glad to fly to the arms of the 
Cossacks for protection against worse. 


But he needed Ch’iu now. Afterward, . 


this Manchu princess— ) 

An officer of Ch’iu’s household en- 
tered the garden and stood bowing, 
ten feet away. 

Ch’iu beckoned him forward with 
a little wave of the fan he had been 
indolently holding. “ You will pardon 
me, colonel? Some insignificant mat- 
ter of the city—otherwise Tzu-chang, 
my lieutenant, would not dare to come 
into my presence when I am in my 
garden.” | 


he thought grimly, he would see about 


“ Lord,” said Tzu-chang, “ my men: 
have taken-here in the city one of the 


nobles of Ningyuan. He was work- 
ing in the gardens of the magistrate 
Fiui as a gardener and was recog- 
nized.” 


_“ Reward whoever it was that rec- 
ognized him; and have this noble 


brought here.” | 
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“What will you do with him?” 
asked Lukashka lazily, stretching out 
once more in his chair. 

“Pind out first why he is here,” 
answered Ch’iu with a cruel smile, 
“then find what he has learned, and 
dismiss him with a present.” 

‘Dismiss him with a present?” said 


the Cossack, sitting up. “If I caught. 


a spy, I would dismiss him to hell by 
way of the knout and the impaling 
stake.”’ 

“T doubt very much as to whether 
he will ever-reach Ningyuan,” an- 
swered Ch’iu calmly. “It may be 


that he will meet some of my men in 
_the mountains, on the way home. 
What they will do to him I do not 


know. I will send word to the Prin- 
cess Ch’enyaun that I released her 
man in all honor.” 

“TI see,” said Lukashka, leaning 


. back once more. * You Chinese are be- 


yond me in most cases.” 
“T regret that you feel that way,” 


answered Ch’iu courteously. 


WO of Ch’iu’s brawny swordsmen 
brought up in front of him a 


young man, slim and boyish,. 
dressed in the loose cotton clothes of a 


tiller of the soil. ApH 
He stood there, his head held high, 


“unafraid, although he knew his death, 


probably under torture, was close, un- 
less he could find an easier way to 
meet it. | 

Ch’iu leaned a little way forward. 


_ Release him and stand back,” he or- 


dered. 

The swordsmen bowed and obeyed, 
standing just back of their prisoner, 
one on each side. The Cossack laughed 
and the sun flashed on the gold-woven 
scabbard of his Persian tulwar as he 


laid it across his lap. Ch’iu was armed 


also with a short straight sword. 
The young man smiled scornfully 
as his eyes caught the movement of 
the Cossack’s sword. 
Ch’iu suddenly smiled. “ You will 


pardon me for not rising, O Tsai Yu, 


mighty prince of the House of Chou. 
I did not at first recognize you in those 
lowly garments.” 

“You have my permission to re- 
main seated, being old and weak,” the 
young man answered calmly. 

“Thank you. And now will you tell 
me why a noble and a warrior of the 
House of Chou comes from his palace 
in Ningyuan and enters my city to 


work as a gardener ;’* 


“No,” answered Tsai Yu coldly, as 
before, “TI will.not;? » ... 

“If the Princess Ch’enyaun, War 
Lord of Ningyuan, wishes to know 
anything about my city, why does she 
not send openly to.me?” 

“The Princess Ch’enyaun knows 
not of my being here.” 

“No? And you know the law that 


no warrior of either city shall enter 


the other, unless on an accredited mis- 
sion?” 

‘ T know of it.” 

“ And yet you are here? It may be 
that love for one of the maidens 
brought you here?” 

“There are many maidens in Ning- 
yuan,’ said the young man with a 
smile, “fairer than yours in Taiyaun, 


O Chiu.” 


“No doubt you are correct,” replied 
Ch’iu courteously. ‘ And you will not 


_ tell me what brought you here? 


* No, L cannot, in honor.” 
The young Manchu noble knew that 


no matter what Ch’iu said or what he 


promised at the moment, that his 
chances of ever seeing Ningyuan again 
depended on what he could do for 


himself in the next few moments. If 


he could, in some way, win to the far 
wall of the garden, then over, it might 
be that before pursuit could reach him 
that he could hide somewhere until 
night, then get out of the city by one 
of the secret passageways. 

Ch’iu was speaking. “ You say in 
honor? Then it is an affair with one 
of my flowers. You may depart in 
peace, after receiving a robe suitable 
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As quick as the forward dart of a 
cobra’s head in the strike, the young 
noble of Ch’enyaun’s swayed back be- 
tween the two swordsmen and his right 


hand closed upon and drew the sword 


from the ivory sheath in the man’s belt 
on his left. With the same motion he 
sliced upward—and the man on his 
right fell away from him; the razor- 


sharp edge had bitten through flesh - 


and ribs to his heart. The man on the 
left, disarmed, shrank away, but not 
quickly enough. So fast was the back- 
hand stroke that it looked like a half 
circle of lightning, the sword seemed 
to hardly stop as it passed through 
the man’s neck and came around on 
guard in front. The swordsman’s 
body fell almost to the feet of Ch’iu, 
his head rolling on the ground. 

“ Ho!” shouted the Cossack, on his 
feet with the quickness of a cat. 
“Swords are out! Slash! Strike!” 
and his curved tulwar gleamed in the 
sunlight. ‘“‘ No!” he cried, as Ch’iu 

drew his short sword and rose. “ Let 


me have him!” Men came running 


from the palace entrances to the gar- 
den. “Send them back! I will teach 
this young dog-brother !”’ 

In pursuance with the plan-he had 
formed, the young man turned and ran 
a few steps toward the wall; then, 
being what he was, a Manchu, the 
sight and smell of blood, the flash of 
swords, the thought of fleeing from a 
Chinese and a mongrel from the waste- 
lands, for whom he had the uttermost 
contempt, were too much. Hearing the 
Cossack’s sneering laugh as he ran, 


he whirled and darted back to close 


with the tall, lean man who had 
laughed. 

-Ch’iu snarled an order. The men 
who were running stood still, and the 
War Lord sat back in his chair. 


HE Cossack’s blade met the Man- 
chu’s cleanly and seemed to flow 
up it to the hilt, then around. 

He thrust with the speed of light. The 
thrust was parried and the return so 
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prompt that the Cossack was forced to 


“jump back. As it was, the web of the 


cartridge belt across his chest fell 
apart. | 

“ Ho!” he shouted. “A falcon! Do 
you know this one, doghead ?” and his 
sword darted in a tierce point, to 
change into a deadly cut at the throat. 
The young man caught it with the 
iron hilt of his sword, and, with a 
moulinet, cut yback at the sthiling face 
in front and at Teast a foot above him. 
He was a swordsman, this young Man- 
chu noble of the Princess Ch’enyaun, 
purely bred from a race of swordsmen, 
but he was facing a Cossack hetman 
who had secured his leadership by the 
sword and who was the best blade in 
all the Cossack voiskos. ) 

The swords whirled and darted so 
fast that those that watched could not 
follow the blows and parries. The Cos- 
sack’s reach gave him an advantage 
that the young Manchu could not over- 
come, simon-pure fighting cub of a 
fighting race though he was. There 
was a flurry of singing blades, the Cos- 
sack jumped back once more, the Man- 
chu took a step forward, his sword 
darting in. The Cossack seemed to 
double up, then dive forward. ‘The 
Manchu’s sword met his cleanly, but 
was pressed a little to one side. The 
sword of the Cossack looked as if it 
had melted into the other for a split 
second, then emerged and sank home in 
the young noble’s throat. ‘ 

Tsai Yu, Manchu fighting man, fell 
back as the Cossack released his sword, 
and, turning as he fell, lay with his 
young boyish face among the flowers 
at the edge of the path. 

“That one,” said the Cossack as he 
wiped his sword blade on the skirt of 


his long black robe, “was a Falcon. 


Two inches more in his reach and my 

brothers would have chosen another to 

lead them.” 

reaching for his teacup. Pigs 
Ch’tu smiled. “Your sword-play 

was so dazzling that the eye coul 


Fle sheathed his sword and sat down, 
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follow. You are one of the Cossack 
heroes, O master swordsman!” 

While he was complimenting Lu- 
kashka, his shrewdly scheming brain 
was already at work. Could he send 


the body back to Ningyuan with a note 


saying that the young noble had fallen 
by the hand of the Cossack who came 
from beyond the Thian Shan moun- 
tains? Would the Princess Ch’enyaun 
send her black men and swordsmen 
against them to avenge? It might be 
that she would, being quick to wrath, 
If she did, they would destroy each 
other, and in the meantime he could 
take Ningyuan with its countless riches 
in gold and precious stones. But she 
might wonder what a Cossack was do- 
ing in Taiyaun, and thus suspect plans 
were being made to attack her; if she 


did, she would order the black men 


to remain in Ningyuan. | 

No, he would better plan with this 
Cossack; it might be that the black 
men would not tell her of the fight 
in the hills because they would be 
afraid she would not let them go to 
meet the Cossacks. Better send the 
body back in all honor with a statement 
of the facts—she would have done the 
same with one of his men—and he 
could say that the Cossack had come to 
arrange protection for the traders. 

It had been well for him, this kill- 
ing. Now the Cossack could never 
combine with the Princess Ch’enyaun 
against him—not with the blood of a 
Manchu noble between them. Lukash- 


ka was talking and he forced his brain 


to listen and forget all else. 

“This dog brother I have killed? 
Will it make any difference in our 
plans?” | 

“No, whether you killed him or I 


_ did, he forced the attack. The Prin- 


cess Ch’enyaun, or T’ang Wang, would 
have done the same. He put it to the 
sword and lost, that is all. I will send 
the body to Ningyuan, with an embas- 
sy and the explanation. You were here 
arranging protection for traders that 


wished to come through my country 


and were going from here to Ning- 
yuan for the same purpose. Now, after 
killing this Manchu in self-defense, 
you have decided to go back, until I 
notify you that the matter has been ar- 
ranged.” ! 


“FSEE. Will it have any effect on 
the plans to have the black men 

- drawn away?” 

“No, I do not thik it will. They 
will in all probability not mention the 
hill matter except to a few of the 
others, their friends. They will ask 
tor permission to go on another hunt- 
ing trip, that is all. If they tell of 
strong drink and women, they know 
that they might be refused permission.” 

“Then,” said the Cossack, rising. 
“It is settled. First, the feasts for 
as many as come; then you and some 
of your nobles will meet them by ac- 
cident and make friends. How far 
you can go with them remains to be 
seen. Is there any chance of bribing 
them to join either you or myself in 
an assault on Ningyuan?”’ 

“No,” answered Ch’iu positively. 
“My spies have tried that, and two 
died from the beating they received. 
These men worship as a god the man 
who brought them here. When he left 
them his last words were: ‘ Take care 
of the Princess Ch’enyaun for me.’ 
They would do it without a second 
thought, even though offered all the 
gold and jewels and women in the 
world. The only way is the one 
planned: get their confidence, give 
them all the drink and women they 
want, get as many of them as possible 
scattered out among your men and — 
mine—then at the proper time, destroy 
them and attack Ningyuan at the same 
time.”’ 

The Cossack laughed. “It will be 
worth waiting for, this Ningyuan, if 
what you tell me of the treasure is 
true. After we have taken it, then 
what?” 


_ “Then,” answered Ch’iu suavely, 


“we will be rich beyond compare. You 
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will rule all on the west of the moun- 
tains, and I on this side. ‘There is no 


government to fear in either Russia _ 


or China. Will you stay a little longer 
and feast with the singing girls?” 
“No. I ride within an hour. We 
will maintain touch as before?” 
‘““ As before,” and Ch’iu returned the 


bow of the man he fully intended to 


kill, after using him. ~ aoe 

The Cossack, riding toward the hill 
with his escort furnished by Ch’iu, 
smiled grimly as he spoke softly to one 
of his sergeants who had come with 
him. “It works, brother. It heaves 
and twists and rises. Soon the bread 
will be ready. Ch’iu plans to use us, 
then destroy. Ho, little brother! 
When that time comes we will ride 
those Chinese dogs into the ground and 
take their city of Taiyaun as well. Then 
we will ride stirrup for stirrup back 
to our steppes with all the loot, and 
the kettle drums will beat and the horn 
trumpets and fifes will make merry.” 

“St. Peter!’ whispered the other. 
“May the time come soon, O hetman 
of heroes.” 


CHAPTER. fil. 
A BEAUTY OF THE MAGYARS. 


ALONG the winding, narrow stone 
paved street of Taiyaun saun- 
tered a boy, not more than four- 
teen years old. He stopped and watched 
some jugglers and tumblers for a mo- 
ment or so, joined a party of other 
boys who were teasing an old candy 
merchant, stopped to yell and jeer ata 
pitiful procession of prisoners taken in 
some raid, and finally entered a high 
stone house that seemed to be half 
clinging, half falling away from a hill 
in the rear. | | 
Once inside his lackadaisical manner 
vanished and he ran lightly up through 
the rooms and passageways that turned 
the old house into a rabbit-warren of 
little holes. On the top floor, back 


against the hill that came to within a 


daunted heart of her ancestors. 
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foot of the window, he stopped and 
knocked gently. An old woman’s voice 
called for him to enter. | 
As he appeared within a girl rose 
from a couch placed as near the win- 
dow as possible. Not much sunlight 
could penetrate the room, but that little 
was enough to show her exquisite 
beauty of face and body. Her face 
was of the purest Magyar type, her 
skin white as a magnolia bldssom. Her 
bronze hair, parted in the middle, al- 
most concealed two perfect, close-set- 
ting little ears, then fell in two braids 
to below her knees. Her eyes of gray- 
blue, the dainty curve of red velvety 
lips and straight little nose, the proud 
head held high, and the faultless body 
tapering into slim ankles and _ little 
arched feet, made her what she was, 
a lovely thoroughbred, of the pure 
Magyar race, the most beautiful in 
E.urope. | ites 
Her eyes showed that she ran true in — 
spirit also. They showed firmness of 
character, common sense and the un- 
She 
stood facing the boy, her eyes serene 
and her head up, ready to receive 
the news that she knew must be 
vital to her, yet in all her beautiful 
young body there was no sign of tense- - 
ness. She stood there in the white cot- 
ton robe of a Chinese woman of low 
caste, not over five feet six inches tall 
in the heelless slippers, and not weigh- 
ing over one hundred and twenty 
pounds; and she stood as if she were 
surrounded by her father’s regiment. 
The boy bowed low, then as the old 
woman who sat huddled in a corner 
snarled something in Chinese, he 
straightened up. ‘The Lord Tsai Yu 
is dead,” he said simply. . 
The girl’s eyes tightened for a 
moment, that was all. 
“How did he die?” she asked in 
Chinese. | 
“ He was killed in sword-play in 
front of the Lord Ch’iu by a man 
dressed in long black robes, who wore 
belts across, this way. Ff 
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white one, made of some kind of fur, 
and his saber was curved, like a 
Turk’s. One said, that told me, that 
he was a Cossack named—’” 

“ A Cossack?” said the girl. “ Are 
there more of them here. O brave little 
Meng Yi?” 

“But one other came with him. 
They entered with some of the Lord 
Ch’iu’s swordsmen and left with them 
afterward.” | 

“This Cossack who killed the Lord 
Tsai Yu? What was his name?” 

“TIT cannot pronounce it, O Lady of 
wondrous beauty! It was—I think it 
sounded like Lukashwie or—”’ 

“ Lukashka!’” said the girl, her gray- 
blue eyes cold. “ That dog! What is 


‘he doing here? Little Meng Yi, you 
have done well to come and tell me. 


Now, all our plans must be made over.” 

~“T can take you to Ningyuan,” the 
boy said importantly, “as well as the 
Lord Tsai Yu could have taken you, 
if you will dress like a boy. Many 
boys leave the city every night to play 
games in the hills.” 

The girl smiled. “TI will dress as a 
boy, O hero-to-be. If you can, it may 
be that some day I will make you a 
present of a golden sword and a horse, 
with the clothes of a warrior.” 

= Be .teady, then,” said the boy; *T 
will come for you at dark. First, I 
will get you the clothes, that is—but 
I have no money.” 

“Here!” The girl went back to the 


~ couch and took a small bearskin bag 


from under one of the cushions. “‘ Here 
is money, all that is left of my silken 
clothes that thy grandmother here sold 
for me. ‘Take it, and buy the clothes.” 

The boy bowed and ran out with: 


It is plenty for brave clothes—stay 
here, then, until I return.” 


» the door closed the girl went 
back to the couch. 

“ A brave young man, a noble, 
who came here to rescue you. die! Aie! 
Many men will die because of your 
beauty, daughter of another race. 


ne 


Would one stand up to swords for me? 
I am in danger always, sheltering you, 
and now, if you are caught, you will 
tell of me under the torture.” 

“ I will not be caught,” answered the 
girl, calmly. ‘“‘ That is, not to be taken 
alive to the torture, wise old mother 
of many sons. Peace! I wish to 
think.” ; | 

The old woman paid no attention to 
the girl’s request. ‘‘ When the city was 
taken by the black men and the Lord 
Tseng was killed, I was foolish to hide 
you.” She began rocking herself back 
and forth. | 

The girl spoke gently. “It was a_ 
deed for which your gods on high have 
given you much credit.” 

“I know not about that,” moaned 
the old woman, “ but this I know: If 
you are taken and tell where you have 
been hidden, I will die under the tor- 
ture. The Lord Ch’iu is worse than 
was the Lord Tseng in the giving of 
much pain. Tell me again of the riches 
[am to have, once you reach: friends, 
so that I may be comforted and drive 
these devils of fear away.” 

The girl began, as if repeating a tale 
told many times. “I am Anna, the 
daughter of Ladislas Guilai, who was a 
colonel of horsemen under the great 
king of a vast land far to the west. 
My father refused to order—” 

“Tell who he was, and of what 
race,’ interrupted the old woman petu- 
lantly. ‘ Tell it all so that I can listen 
and forget that I am afraid.”’ 

“ He was a Magyar of the race that 
conquered what is now Austria and 
Hungary, O thou grandmother of 
swordsmen. Direct was his descent 
from Geiza, king and conqueror of a 
thousand years ago, who took for wife 
the daughter of Miecsyslaw, the Duke 
of Poland.” 

“ Ate, of royal blood, then, you are, 
although now [ feed and shelter you.” 

“Yes, little grandmother—of royal 
blood, and as you say, you feed and 
shelter me.) .-, | 

“ Tell, then.” 
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‘“ Many years ago, long before I was 


born, my father’s king commanded him > 


that he order his regiment to cut down 
unarmed men and women and little 
children who were in a taken city. My 
father refused, and fled with his wife 
that night to avoid dishonor and 

death.” : 
“ And if the king had been the Lord 


Tseng or the Lord Ch’iu, your father 


would not have been given the chance 
to flee. He would ane been given 
the slicing death, then and there,” said 
the old woman grimly. 

we Y father and his wife fled across 
Russia into Siberia, and there 
-in the Altai mountains they 
made their home with the Altai Tar- 
tars. My father became /saduagy, 
which means chief captain, httle moth- 
er of swordsmen. Long, long ago a 
Manchu noble had come to those moun- 
tains; while there he did something, I 
know: not what, and the Tartars were 


going to kill him. My father protect-" 


ed him and escorted him back into 
China. 

‘“My mother told me of it as she lay 
dying, when I was ten years old, little 
grandmother, and when, three months 
ago, my father knew that he was going 
to join her, and as he lay on his death- 
bed, he planned my escape. There were 
men there in Smolenska that—that 
wanted me. He gave mea letter to this 
noble who lived in Ningyuan and after 
my father died, I started toward that 


city with two old servants of my 


father, both Magyars who had been 
faithful. We traveled swiftly at night 
and—” 

“Tell it, do not jump so,” interrupt- 
ed the old woman crossly. “It helps 
my brain. I try to follow and forget 
all else.”’ 

“Twill. We fled through the Great 
Altai mountains. In a month we 
crossed them, then to Piket, then 
Manas. Always my jewels and their 
old swords cleared the way, then to 
the Irenkhabrga mountains.” 
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“ Aie! What a journey, what a jour- 
ney! And then?” 


“ And then we came through Aksu, 


and to the river T arin, and across. And 


then—and then, within a tew versts of 
Ningyuan, we were seized by T'seng’s 
men and brought here. My jewels, the 
few that were left, he took, also the 
letter that we had guarded so well. He 
looked at me with evil eyes, this Chinese 
War Lord, and ordered thaf I be taken 
to the Flouse of the Women, and there 
prepared to be brought to him the next 
night. What happened to him the next 
day you know. I was with the women 
on the baleony when the black men 
came and rescued the brave young Lord 
Noreross, who, as you say, came from 
a tar country. In the terror of the 
people all was confusion and I ran, to 
find shelter here with you—for which 
you will spend the rest of your days in 
ease and splendor.” | 

“Tt may be,’ said the old woman 
pessimistically. “ Go on, tell the rest.” 

3 You sent your grandson to Ning- 
yuan,” patiently the girl continued, 
« and he found out that the noble whom 
my father had befriended had been 
dead for many years and that his son, © 


the Lord Tsai Yu, held his honors and 


place. Your erandson finally was able 
to tell him of me, and he came over to 
take me safely to Ningyuan.” 

‘“ Always through my grandson, as 
you say, the old woman insisted. 
“Don’t forget that. He, this Lord T'sai ’ 
Yu, and you never saw each other. It 


was my grandson, always. Much 
riches must go to him.” 
“They wl,” soothed the girl. 


“Once I reach the city of Ningyuan, 
the House of Chou will take care of 
the daughter of the man that saved 
their ancestor. The Manchu never for- 
get, or fail to repay, my father said. 
Now, are you better, little grandmother 
of brave sons?” 

The boy came in with a bundle of 
clothes. ‘ Here they are, a full suit. . 
I have arranged a party for eae a 
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here and that I wanted him to know 
the games we play. Ten are going, 
so there is a crowd.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PROTECTION OF CH’ENYAUN. 
H’ENYAUN sat on the throne of 
-_. her ancestors, where the un- 


broken line of Manchu princes 
had sat for more than a thousand years. 


Her robes blazed with jewels and her > 


headdress was that of a Manchu War 
Lord. Not yet twenty, she ruled as her 
forefathers had done when they led 
the Hordes and conquered China. 
Their spirit lived once again in the 
dainty little princess, whose lovely face 
was flowerlike in its beauty. Her hair 
was blue-black, her eyes as black as a 
raven’s wing, her perfect nose curved 
a little downward and her skin was the 
rich whiteness of new cream. Now she 
sat erect, with T’ang Wang, her hus- 


band and the leader of her swordsmen, 


beside her. She looked down at the 
three nobles of Ch’iu, who had come 
with the body of Tsai Yu and the mes- 
Sage. 

“ You saw this fight?” she demand- 
ed, all Manchu princess, her eyes hard. 

“ Yes, OQ mighty War Lord,” an- 
swered one of the nobles. “I saw it.” 
“It was fought in all honor?” 
“Yes, princess. The Manchu noble 
Tsai Yu first slew the two swordsmen 
who brought him to the Lord Ch’iu. 
He turned as if to start for the garden 
wall, then whirled around and faced 
the Lord Ch’iu and the Cossack colo- 
nel, who had both risen and drawn 
their swords. The Cossack shouted to 
Lord Ch’iu that he would do the fight- 
ing and the Lord Ch’iu sat down. ‘The 
Cossack killed the Mancht noble ‘Tsai 
Yu. Afterward the Lord Ch’iu or- 
dered that the body be brought here 
in all honor and the words said to you 
that we have spoken.”’ 

“ Did the Lord Tsai Yu tell why he 
was in Taiyaun ?” So 


“That I do not know, O princess. I 
saw the start of the swordplay and the 
finish, that is all.” | 

* This Cossack; you say that he came 
to arrange protection for traders’ car- 
avans? From where?” 

“I know not, O War Lord. I know 
that his headquarters are on the Kirghiz 
Steppe. He started for there yesterday 
afternoon.” 

~ You have my pefmission to go,” 
said Ch’enyaun coldly. ‘ Tell the Lord 
Chiu that I, Ch’enyaun, Lord of Ning- 
yuan, did not send the Lord Tsai Yu 


into his city, and that I accept his word 


as true.’’ 
The embassy bowed and continued 
to do so, walking backward te the en- 


trance of the audience room. 


-Ch’enyaun watched them until they 


disappeared behind the heavy brocaded 


curtains that had been held aside, then 
raised her right hand with the fingers 
bent slightly back. As if by magic, — 
the great room cleared of her nobles, 
swordsmen and maidens. 
she sat there on the throne chair, 
her eyes still cold; then she turned to 
T’ang Wang, who had fought for her 
when she was a fugitive and her city 
in the hands of Tseng. She had loved 
him always, this calm well-educated 
young Manchu, who had ‘faced death 
for her many times, and as she looked 
at his clean-cut, impassive face, scarred 
with swordcuts taken in her service, 
her midnight eyes softened and her 
dainty little hand, that could hold a 
sword-hilt and deliver death, reached 
out for his, that lay quietly in his lap. 
“ This Cossack,” she said: “* what of 
him, T’ang Wang?” : 
“He is planning with Ch’iu,” an- 
swered T’ang Wang, stroking the hand - 
that blazed with jewels, “O princess 
of the world.” | 
“That is what I think, also. Order 
out a. party of swordsmen, ‘T’ang 
Wang, and let them scour the hills. It 
may be that they can find him. What 
was Tsai Yu doing in Taiyaun >” 
‘That I do not know, Ch’enyaun. 
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My orders were for no one of the mili- 
tary caste to go beyond the boundary 
line. Some private business of great 
importance to him, probably.” 

““T will teach the House of Chow to 
obey orders,” said: Ch’enyaun erimly, 
once more the Manchu War Lord. 
“Why should this Cossack come to 
Taiyaun to arrange protection for 
traders? This is not a trade route, and 
we command the passes, not Chiu.” 

T’ang Wang laughed softly. “ That 
was without doubt the best excuse 
Ch’iu had to explain his presence. What 
he is doing with the Cossack is plan- 
ning an attack on Ningyuan.” 

“BE WiLL send my swordsmen over 
his walls to burn and slay,” flared 

- Chrenyaun hotly. “ This dog that 
dares to plot against me!” | 

“Which would be just what he 
wishes,” answered T’ang Wang with 
asmile. “ See, O War Lord, we could 
not take his city without great loss, and 
he could go with his men to the moun- 
tains leaving the people to fight us from 
the walls. Afterward he would fall up- 
on us, there, or in Ningyuan. If they 
can plot—” 

“Plot! Once I was in front of the 
gates and the way was open! Should 
I leave a nest of serpents to breed and 
hatch plots? JI will take my Lord 
John’s men and have them shoot me a 
way to this coolie who plots with Cos- 
sacks against me.” 

“If our honorable elder brother 
John were here,” said T’ang Wang 
gently, “he would counsel study and 
planning. What was it that Corporal 


Delicate Moss used to say? Oh, yes 


* 33 


— framin’ ’em up. | | 
Ch’enyaun smiled, her lovely face 
and eyes gentle once more. “‘ Corporal 
Moss made me my boots, remember, 
‘T’ang Wang? We will do as our elder 
brother would do. We will plan also.” 
: ‘“‘T will send men north to the Cos- 
a sack camp and into Taiyaun,” said 
_ Tang Wang. “ They will find out 


_ what Ch’iu and this cur are preparing.” 
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“The Lord John’s men, T’ang 
Wang. Are they content?” , 

“ They seem to be. A hunting party 
went out and came back with many 
skins. They are arranging another for 
next month. But they do not give me 
their cofidence, or come to me with 
their troubles, as they did to Lord John. 
They obey me and that is all.” 

“They come at times to me,” an- 
swered the Princess Ch’enyaun a little 
wistfully, “and I try to please them 
and act like my honorable elder brother 
would, but, I feel as you, T’ang Wang. 
They are not our men as they are his. 
He was like their father, and it may be 
as he said, that they are only big chil- 
dren and to be treated as such.” 

“They are worth many thousand 
swordsmen,” said ‘T’ang Wang. a 
“Twice have ambitious generals of the _ “a 
disrupted Northern army, with all their 
troops, been turned back from our 
boundaries by their guns.” 

“TI know they would fight for me,” 
went on the proud httle Manchu prin- 
cess, “because the Lord John told — nae 
them to take care of me. Also, I think 
that they like me, and they like you.” = 

“ They like us,” smiled T’ang Wang, = 
“but they do not love us as they do the 
Lord John.” 

A palace official entered and bowed. 
“Speak,” said Ch’enyaun. foes ee 

“There is a youth of Taiyaun taken a 
at the watercourse gates, and with him 
a maiden dressed in youth’s clothes. 
Your orders, O War Lord, are that any 
from Taiyaun taken without the permit 
to trade be brought before you.”’. 

“ A youth and a maiden in youth’s = 
clothes! Bring them to me here, Tzu- oS 
Kung.” Be 

The boy, Meng: Yi lost a good deal of 
his assurance, as he was brought into 
the presence of Ch’enyaun and ‘'T’ang 
Wang. After one look at Ch’enyaun’s 
face, he promptly fell on his knees in 
front of the dais on which rested her 
chair. The other, the Magyar girl, 
stood erect, not defiantly, but as one _ 
stands in the presence of e oe a 
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- Her gray-blue eyes. met those of 
Ch’enyaun calmly, her hands inter- 


locked and resting quietly in front of 


her. 

‘What are you doing in my city of 
Ningyuan?” demanded Ch’enyaun, 
curtly. “ You are not Chinese, neither 
are you Tartar nor from the south,-O 
maiden who dresses as a youth.” 

~ Mighty War Lord,” piped up the 
boy, “princess who rules the earth! 
Have mercy on—’ | 

UF Gace, little one, interrupted 
‘lvang Wang, “ you are safe. We do 
not eat young warriors such as you. 
Tell us. what brought you here with this 
maiden. You I eae seem i the city, 
at the palace of the Chous.” 


T may be that I can explain better,” 
the girl said softly with a little 
smile that curved her lovely lips 

upward. “ This hero, who will some 
day be a swordsman, is now tired and 
cold—and very hungry. He brought 
mie in: safety through the hills from Tai- 
yaun,”” 

Ch’enyaun listened to the girl’s al- 
most faultless Chinese, her eyes tight- 
ening a little. 

‘“ He brought you through the hulls, 
alone, and at night? Whoare you, and 
of what race?” 

“JT am Anna,” answered the girl 
simply, ‘‘daughter of the Colonel 
Ladislas Guilai who was haduagy of 
the Altai Tartars. I have come to 
your city of Ningyuaa to seek the head 


of the House of Chou, O Manchu 


princess, War Lord of a city.” 

“You came to seek the House of 
Chou? And from Taiyaun, where the 
Prince Tsai Yu met his death! Then 
it was for you that he dared to disobey 

my order?’ 

“ Yes,” answered the girl calmly, “ it 
was for me, in payment of a debt in- 
curred long ago by—’’ 

“ A debt? Owed by a Manchu prince 
to a nameless girl who wears the clothes 
ae a Ages aes quickly !’ 
ie z her a 


eyes meeting the midmght black ones 
of Ch’enyaun without fear. 

‘“ Not nameless, O princess. I am 
of the Magyars, descendant of Geiza, 
the conqueror and king of a thousand 


years ago, and of his wife, the daughter 


ot the Polish Duke Miecsyslaw,” she 
explained, as gently as if again talking 
to the old woman. 

“ You come of a mighty race,” said 
T’ang Wang courteously. “ Tell us of 
the debt owed. by the House of Chou 
and how you arrived at Tatyaun.” 

The girh told them, as she had told 
the old woman, going into. details held 
from the old woman because she would 
not have understood. 

Ch’enyauin listened, her eyes shining. 
She was back once more in the days 
when she and T’ang Wane anda little 
party of loyal nobles had been: harrvred 
from. pillar to post by Tseng. When 
the girl told of the day that the black 
men had rescued Norcross from Tseng, 
in Taiyaun, Ch’enyaun nodded her 
dainty head and her eyes softened as 
she gazed on the girl. When she had 
finished. telling them, the girl Anna 
smiled again and said: “ That is all.” 

As she said it, she swayed a little. 
The long trip over the hills, the insuf- 
ficient food, the close room in Taiyaun, 
had taken toll of even her perfectly 
healthy body. 

Ch’enyaun leaped to her feet and was 
at her side, holding her in strong young 
arms. “A chair, Tang Wang,” she 
commanded, “‘ and wine and food. You 
are safe here with me, O Lady Anna. 
I will treat you as my honorable elder 
brother, the Lord John, would treat 
one who needed protoection.” 

The girl smiled again and one of her 
hands. closed over the firm little hand 
of the Manchu princess. 

As the girl sipped her wine and ate 
of the nourishing food, with the 
Chinese boy eating beside her, Ch’en- 
yaun said: “As for this boy, T’ang 


+3 


Wang, it would not be wise to send him 


back vine aogint?: or presents. If his 
ndmot o ye brought in safe- 
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ty here, it would be better to keep him 
with us in Ningyuan.” 

‘ O beautiful princess,” said the boy, 
as soon as he could swallow a mouthful 
of food, “I will go back as I am now. 
1 will take my grandmother to the hills 
to pray at a shrine. Then I will walk 
slowly with her to the foot of the 
Chang ‘T’shu mountain and—” 

“There, little one,” said T’ang Wang 
with a smile, “you will be met in all 
honor and carried to Ningyuan. I[ will 
put you in the school of swordsmen 
and your grandmother will spend the 
rest of her days with riches and in 

peace.” = | 


After the boy had eaten his fill he 


was sent back to the gates at the old 
watercourse at the rear of the city and 
started on his way back to the city 
where, if what he had done was known, 
he would have been tortured to death, 
as young as he was. 


"THE officers who had escorted the 
boy to the gates had stopped en 
route at the palace of the House 
of Chou and delivered an order for the 
head of the house to appear before 
Ch’enyaun. | 
As the girl leaned back from the 
table and smiled at the lovely Manchu 
princess beside her, Ch’ang Chu of the 
House of Chou was announced. After 
bowing first to Ch’enyaun, then to the 


maiden sitting beside her and to T’ang 


Wang, he stood awaiting their pleasure, 
his face showing none of the grief in 


his heart at the death of his elder 


brother. 

Ch’enyaun told him who the girl was 
and as the name of Guilai was spoken, 
the Manchu noble bowed again to the 
slim, graceful ol in the youth's 
clothes. He listened gravely to what 
Ch’enyaun said, and then to the girl, 
who once more told her story. When 
she had finished, the proud Manchu 
noble bowed once more. 

“My honorable father, who has 
taken his seat on high with his vener- 
able ancestors, told the House of Chou 


of the service your mighty father has 
done for him in time of need. My el- 
der brother has now been favored by 
his father’s smile on high for what he 
did to aid inthe repayment. His death 
now is an honor to us, not a thing to 
mourn over. All the House of Chou is 
yours, to do with as you wish. If you 
will deign to await the coming of my 
sister, for whom [I will send, she will 
be better able to give you the attention 
your father’s daughter deserves.” 

Ch’enyaun spoke. “ The Lady Anna 
will remain with me, Lord Ch’ang Chu, 
until she has been prepared to enter the 
House of Chou. Tell the Princess Tzu 
that I will be pleased if she will come 
to receive the Lady Anna in the morn- 
ing.” 


CHAPTER V. 
LOYAL UNTO DEATH, 


APTAIN JOHN NORCROSS, 
special agent, lean, broad-shoul- 
dered, thin-waisted, his face the 

deep tan of a man who has spent most 
of his life in the open, turned the corner 
of Fifty-Seventh Street and Broadway, 
and started toward Seventh Avenue. It 
was near dusk and the snow that had 
been falling gently since noon had be- 
eun to come down with a wind that 
told of a blizzard driving in from the 
ocean. 

The rooms he always maintained ho 
matter how far away he might be or 
how long, were in an old brownstone 
front near Seventh Avenue, and now, 
as he neared their warmth and comfort, 
he smiled, as he remembered more than 
one night that he had spent in worse 
storms with no more shelter than per- 


haps a pup-tent and a good many times 


not even that. 

He noticed that the street was empty 
except for a little group of four or five 
men that were almost in front of his 
entrance. 


When _ he was perhaps fifty feet 
away the group boiled into a swirl of 
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action. One man jumped back against 


basement entrance, the others swayed 
out, separating a little; there was the 
flash of steel clearly seen through the 
falling snow, and a whip-lash report, 
then another. 
As Norcross ran forward, his left 
hand tore open his overcoat and_ his 
right went under his left armpit, to 
come out with a Colt .45. He saw the 
man against the rail draw from under 
his.coat a short curved sword, whose 
shimmer not even the snow and the 
dusk could hide. Jewels incrusted the 
~ hilt. The sword darted out twice, in 
the death-dealing upward slice of the 
Manchu. 
Then one of the others darted in, a 
knife raised. [he man at the rail was 


parrying a thrust and could not guard | 
-iffen it ain’t Mistah T’ang Wang.”’ 


against it. Norcross halted, and his 

is Colt spoke twice. The man with the 

os knife crumpled to the sidewalk, dead 

a before he reached it. ‘The other spun 

——— around as if he had suddenly become 

<= ~ gome kind of a gigantic top and fell 

- with his head in the gutter. The other 

: _ two lay on the sidewalk at the feet of 

Ey the man against the rail who still stood 

“ there, the sword still in his hand, the 

: right shoulder of his gray coat rapidly 
becoming red. 

A taxi driver pulled ito the curb, 

took one look, and stepped on the gas. 

What he saw convinced him that it was 


‘no place for even a hard-boiled New 
: York taxi man. One or two pedes- 
oS trians who had turned into that block 
a during the one minute the affair had 
I lasted had promptly turned _ back 
e.- around the corner. One was yelling, 
= ‘Police, police!” at the top of his 
ca voice. _ | 
Bes Norcross stepped across the body of 
= one of the men, his Colt on the man 


with the sword, then said quietly, “ All 
right, T’ang Wang. Put up that sword 
and come—quick !”’ 


<4 ‘8. Tp thy 
es ah }4 7 r 
‘2. a \«* on 


ee “You?” gasped the man against the 
ae rail. “ John, it was for you that I— 
eee ee, af “ ut eens hats sw pans Down this area= 


the iron railing that protected the 


engine room— 


way! Stick it out, T’ang Wang— 
shall I carry you?” 

No,” answered T’ang Wang, “I 
can go, if you will go slowly, O honor- 


able eS brother.” 


“We are safe, I reckon,” said Nor- 
cross, as he led the way. ‘“‘ No one 
can see twenty feet away in this storm. 
One of my old men is janitor here, and 
we can get to my rooms through this 


place. Steady, Vd better carry you.” 
“ No need. I am a little sick, that 
is all. The bullet hit my collar bone.” 


As they came through a side door 
into a boiler room, a big, lanky, grim- 
faced colored man came forward. 

“What de hell does you tink mah 
” he began, then as he 
saw Norcross, he saluted and came to 
attention. ‘‘ Yes, suh, capt’n. I didn’t 
know hit was de capt’n. Dog mah cats, 


“ Never mind about your cats, boy,” 
answered Norcross, “take us through 
that passageway you were telling me 
about that leads into the rear of my 
building.” 

“Yes, sth, capt’n, right dis way. 
Ain’t nobuddy knows dis way but me, 
I reckon. Must have been a gitaway 
stairs in de old days. I found de door 
behind de old boiler one day. Dis will 
land you right smack in de vacant 
‘partment under yours, and den you 
takes de back stairs. Nobuddy gwine 
to see you.’ 

As they entered Norcross’s rooms 
he said to the negro: “If any one asks 
you anything, you haven't seen any 
ore, Slewfoot.” 

‘No, suh, capt’n. I ain’t seen no 
one an’ | don’t know nothin’ an’ I 
never did see no one and I never did 
know nothin’, not no way.” 

“Fair enough,’ Norcross smiled. 
“On your way, boy.” 

Slewfoot lingered a moment, his 
eyes on T'ang Wang. 


some mo’ of dew Lalu? 
wid you, please, sth?” 
s et die hell out of here. I don’t 


‘Can 1 go 
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know yet. If I do, you can, if you're 


out of sight before I count two.” Slew- 


toot disappeared before Norcross 
could have counted one. 


S the door closed behind him, an- 
other colored man came in from 


a room off the kitchen. It was 


plain to be seen that he had been taking 
a little nap before supper. He was so 
big that he seemed to fill a good-sized 
kitchen. “ Delicate’ Moss, formerly 
a corporal in Norcross’s outfit, weighed. 
over two hundred and fifty pounds, and 
very little of it was fat, as several 
battlers had learned who at different 
times had tried him out. He was built 
like a grizzly bear and was just about 
as strong. bey, a 

Having been in Norcross’s army 
troop on the Mexican border, in 
France, and later on the expedition up 
in northwestern China, Delicate had 
decided, after they reached the States, 
to remain close at hand ready for the 
next trip, so he elected himself cook. 

He stood in the doorway, blinking 
his eyes. “Come on, snap out of it!” 
ordered Norcross. ‘Do your sleep- 
ing off duty. Get me clean lint, hot 
water, and that Red Cross cabinet.” 

“Yes, suh, capt’n, coming up. Mah 
God! Mistah T’ang Wang! Is de prin- 
cess wid—yes, suh, [ gits it, right 
away.” 

Norcross took T’ang Wang into one 
of the bedrooms, stripped him and laid 
him on the bed. Outside the blizzard 
had assumed Arctic proportions, and 
as Norcross bent over T’ang Wang to 
examine the wound in his shoulder, 


he heard dimly the siren of the arriv- 


ing ambulances and the gong of the 
patrol wagon from the street four 
stories below. 

“ Steel-jacketed automatic bullet,” 
he announced. “Broke your collar 
bone, then glanced up and out. You 
are right lucky, T’ang Wang. I can 
fix you up, I reckon, until I can get a 
doctor here. ITIl send Slewfoot for 
one that can keep his mouth shut in 
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eight different languages. He can 


bring him in the same way if you 
don’t wish to tell the police just what 
happened.”’ 

“ No,” answered T’ang Wang, re- 
vived by a stiff drink of brandy. 
“Those are Ch’iu’s dogs that followed 
me. ‘They tried for me in India and 
on the steamer. The police would 
take time, and there is none to spare, 
O, elder brother.” — “ 

“Tie still,” commanded Norcross, 


as the young Manchu noble, who had 


been educated in England at Oxford 
and the University of London, tried 
to sit upin bed. His lean, hard, young 


body was rapidly readjusting itself. 


The blow on his collar bone had made 
him deadly sick for a little while, as it 
will and does any one. 

* You are not to talk,” T’ang Wang, 
until after the doctor has been here. 
You are here with me, and you know 
that whatever you want done that I 
will do. One question: is the Prin- 
cess Ch’enyaun all right >?” | 

She was,” answered T’ang Wang 
grimly, as he sank back on the pil- 
lows, “when I left Ningyuan, two 


months ago.” 


The doctor came, and as he ex- 
amined ‘T’ang Wang’s shoulder, re- 
marked: “ Not bad, not bad at all. I’ll 


fix this young gent up so that he will 


be able to do a little more swordplay 
in a couple of weeks. ? 
os of living clean, young feller me 
9 Bee 

“What do you mean, swordplay?” 
asked Norcross with a grin. The old 
doctor had been regimental surgeon in 
the Thirty-First Cavalry, Norcross’s 
old outfit. , 

* Just what I say. When that big 
black scoundrel of yours came over to 
my place and literally dragged me out 
from in front of my fireplace with 


‘Come on, doctah, de capt’n wants. 


you,’ I was reading an extra that the 

Sphere put out. I brought it along.” 
Norcross took the paper and read 

aloud. “Tong war breaks out 


~~ : 


That’s the re-: 


a “} SWORDS ARE OUT! > ae 


Fifty-Seventh Street, near Seventh him once more to help them meet their 
Avenue scene of battle. Fifty Chinese foes. The young, cleanly modeled 
in desperate death struggle. Sub- Manchu of the pure blood, whose an- 
machine guns used. Brave taxi driver cestors, with those of Ch’enyaun, had 
drives his cab into the battle so that he put their leader on the Peacock throne 
might be able to give details to police. of China, smiled as his eyes looked 
At least twenty dead, he estimates. into the calm blue ones of Captain John 
States that the survivors carried off Norcross. 
the dead and wounded in limousines, “It is this, O, honorable elder 
except those found by the police.” | brother,” he continued. ‘‘ For almost 
“Well, suh,” said Norcross, putting a year after you went asway there was 
the paper down, “I can see where you peace. ‘T'wice your men, with mine, 
got the idea of swordplay, doctor.” beat back stray dogs from the army of 
“ And that sword lying over there the North who came into our territory. 
on the dresser may have helped me a At Taiyaun there was still fighting, 
little,” answered the doctor, with a_ but we paid no attention. Then a noble 
twinkle in his eye. “ Clear off the liv- named Ch’iu gained possession. Later 
ing room table and carry him in there.” some of your men received permission 
77s to go on a hunting party. These men 
TT HE inquiry made by the police went into Russian territory on the 
never touched Norcross’s apart- other side of the Thian Shan Moun- 
ment. Slewfoot reported that a tains. There they met a sotnia of 
-~ couple of detective sergeants had Cossacks from the Kirghiz Steppe, 


= asked him if he had seen any Chinese who tried to wipe them ‘out. Your 
come through the areaway or whether men, Lord John, stopped hunting and 
aaa any wounded men had been seen later. at once fought them, killing all but a 
ade Slewfoot had stated that he was in few.” 

: the engine room and hadn’t seen any- “Tl bet they fought them,” chuckled 


thing; that a little while before he Norcross. ‘Those no-’couwnt scoun-— 
heard the patrol wagon gong he had drels would fight the devil at a mo- 
heard some voices out by the basement ment’s notice and waltz through hell if 
entrance, but he thought they were they took the notion. Excuse me, 
drunks trying to sing. Headded, for T’ang Wang, go ahead.” | 

good measure, that it sounded like ‘ After the fight they made friends 
“Chink a mucka a high la” to him, with the Cossacks, and a month later 
and for a little more he also added went back with more of the men to a 

| that he was strictly prohibition and he great feast and hunt. Several times 6 
= didn’t think that bums that sang that since they went back with their newly- 

= kind of ‘stuff ought to be allowed found friends, and, through them, 
around basement entrances, no way. have made friends with Ch’iu.” 

His was an old building and it did “Yeah?” drawled Norcross, the 
not have a doorman. The people liv- smile gone from his eyes. ‘“ They 
ing in the first two apartments on the made friends with Ch’iu? Are you 
ground floor didn’t get to the windows right sure of that, T’ang Wang?” 


= es in time to see all the taxi man “Not all of them, O elder brother. 
described, but they added as much to it It may be that fifteen or twenty of 
os as possible, in order to get their names them were in the hunting party when 
ay on the front sheet also. | Ch’iu and his nobles joined them. The 
— ——-—s The next morning T’ang Wang, leader of the Cossacks, Colonel Luka- 


— sitting up in bed, told Norcross of the shka, is planning with Ch’iu to capture 


_ —s decision Ch’enyaun and he had made -Ningyuan. My spies have—” ; 
vig  —<-that he wac to find 7 Tarcrace 1 2 ih © tee ) . ’ 
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quietly, although his face was grim. 
“No man of mine, knowing how much 
- I love the Princess Ch’enyaun and you, 
would go into a game like that, T’ang 
Wang.” 


‘I do not believe, and neither does 


the Princess Ch’enyaun, that they 
realize the truth,” answered T’ang 
Wang. “I think that Ch’iu and the 
Cossack are attempting to get them 
away from Ningyuan in small parties; 
then, when the time comes, to see that 
they are widely scattered. It is what 
you call—what is the word—oh, yes, 
it is what you call dribbling.” 

“What was Sergeant Yancey doing 
all this time?’ demanded Norcross. 

“He is one of those who go on the 
hunting parties, O elder brother. The 
Cossacks arrange great feasts and 
pleasure parties for them—also Tartar 
and Mongol and Afghan wives.” 


“PIHAT’S plenty,” said Norcross, 
f 6his lips tight. “I can picture the 
rest. Pll give them a party. They 

are not to blame, T’ang Wang. Any 
of them would kill the man who sug- 
gested treachery to them, but, for all 
their fighting ability, they are like 
children in a good many ways. You 
say you left Ningyuan two months 
ago. How do you know that Ch’iu 
and the Cossack have not put their 
plan into operation by now?” 


“They could not until spring,” an-_ 


swered T’ang Wang. “‘ There is too 
much snow in the hills.” 

“These wives; did the men bring 
them to Ningyuan?” 

“No, Lord John. They have made 
an encampment of their own across the 
mountains and their wives live there. 
More and more,-many of the men are 
away from Ningyuan for long 
perrvods. | 

*T don’t understand, that. You 
mean without furlough? Don’t you 
maintain military discipline ?”’ 

“Ves, in a way, as far as your men 


go, O honorable elder brother, but not 
y own: They ask . 


as strictly as with my 
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permission to go hunting and we have 


granted it always, as long as half of 
them remain in Ningyuan. There is a 
surface peace between Ningyuan and 
Taiyaun,” and T’ang Wang told Nor- 
cross of the death of Tsai Yu. 

“ These men of Ch’iu that you and 
I killed; does he know of your mis- 
sion?” 

‘ No, no one knows but the Princess 
Ch’enyaun and I. It was given out 


that 1 was going to Peking. I suppose — 


that Ch’iu thought that it would be a 
good opportunity to remove me from 
the scene,” and T’ang Wang smiled. 
“These followed me down through 
India to the steamer, then all the way 
here. There were more of them at 
the start,’ he went.on calmly; “ but 
my men who came with me as far as 


the steamer took care of them one by 


one. It may be that Ch’iu has re- 
ceived word that I sailed for the 
United States. If he has, he will know 
that I came for you, Lord John. It 
was fate that I found you.” __ 

“ That’s right, although you could 
have reached me eventually through 
Mr. Landess, who sent me to China 
that time, as I told you when I gave 
you this address. What Ch’iu thinks 
or knows does not interest me at the 
moment. We will start for Ningyuan 
as soon as you are able to travel, T’ang 
Wang.” 

“I am ready now,” answered the 
Manchu, his eyes happy. 
~ “No, you are not, old-timer. As 
soon as your fever goes down we will 
go and see Mr. Landess. He will be 
able to smooth our way so that we will 
save days of travel. I was going ona 


little mission for him and came from 


his house last night.” — 
Norcross telephoned Landess, who 


was the third richest trem in tne world, 
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ful conclusion. It had been a hard 


one to accomplish, and Norcross had 


assembled one hundred and fifty odd 
of the colored men that had served 
under him in the regular cavalry and 
in France and had literally shot his 
way in with guns and equipment fur- 
nished by Landess. 
had met and helped the Manchu Prin- 
cess Ch’enyaun and T’ang Wang re- 
cover their city of Ningyuan. 


"ANG WANG’S shoulder was in 
splints, but hardly noticeable 
under the coat that Norcross had 

eiven him to wear. 

Landess, old, frail, white-haired, but 
with the spirit and love of adventure 
still burning strongly, had no son of 
his own, and he loved this thin, tanned, 
blue-eyed Mississippian, Norcross. 

‘ John,” said Landess, his eyes full 
of the love he felt for Norcross, “ you 
may have anything I can buy.” 

“Thank you,’ and Norcross’s smile 
showed that he felt the same toward 
Landess. “I knew I could rely on 
you. I will go to Ningyuan at once. 
Those French seventy-fives are alto- 
gether too heavy. Can you get me, 


say,-twelve of the French one-pound- 


ers, Mr. BSandess, with ten thousand 


rounds of both armor-piercing and> 


high explosive shells?” 

“ John,” answered Landess, ~ becan 
get you whatever you want.” 

Norcross grinned. “I will want 
airplanes enough to transport a party 
of, say, eight to the Pacific coast. We 
will take a steamer there for Bombay.” 

“The airplanes will be ready for 
you in the morning, John,” said 
Landess. “‘ What else, John?’ 

‘Well, suh,’ drawled Norcross, “I 
reckon that’s all—unless you want to 
come along, Mr. Landess? I sure 
would like to have you with my outfit.” 

Landess, over seventy, frail, thin 
and white-haired, straightened his old 


shoulders for a moment, then smiled. 
ge ank you for pa ivi oman heal 


In domg it he - 


It 1s one, to be invited to join your out- 
fit. But my days for adventure in 
the flesh are over, I’m afraid. See, I 
shall be with you in spirit. I shall sit 
here and follow onthe map. You will 
send back word as often as you can, 
John, as you—straighten things out?” 


“ELE, telegram Norcross sent “ Yal- 
er” Coudray—called that on ac- 


count of his color and in no way. 
on account of his nerve, which was 


chilled steel—produced immediate re- 
sults. Yaller had been Norcross’s 
first sergeant in the regulars in France 
and also on the expedition for Landess. 
He had returned to the States with 
Norcross and bought a poolroom in the 
heart of the black belt in St. Louis. He 
took one look at the telegram and 
— “Mah God! De capt’n! Come 

Jeff! Norton! Squint-eye! De 
ee m wants us!” 


Yaller’s poolroom was only pat- 


ronized by the twenty minute hard- 
boiled contingent. They had to be 
that tough to stay around Yaller’s. 
From the blackjack and poker game 
came protesting voices, as Jeff, whose 
name was Thomas Jefferson ‘Talli- 
ferro, started for the front. Squint- 
eye, whose cast in one eye did not inter- 
fere im any way with his uncanny skill 
with a machine gun or his ability to 
handle men, was equally prompt. 
Yaller Coudray, no longer a pool- 
room keeper, but once more a first ser- 
geant, came around the cigar desk. 
« Penshun! Sergeant Norton, what de 
hell does you mean by lettin’ dese men 
crowd dis way? Rest of you niggers 
git to playin’. Come ’ere, Tucker. 
You said you wants to buy a pool- 
room? Dis is youahs from dis time 
Dollar down an’ a dollar when 


I catches you. Iffen I don’t” come 
back, she’s youahs; does I come, you 


keep de money dat you takes in. Capt'n 
done sent fo me. Us goes to git us 
some more of dem Zulu niggers. Us 
flies rose heah to Frisco to-morrow! y 
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Tex felt the sharp point 
pricking his side 


Cowboy and West Pointer, 


‘Texas 
as he plunges into the dangers of Army life on the Mexican border 
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By LIE U Tl. JOHN HOPPER 
Author of ‘‘ The Blood of Morgan,’’ 
** Texas Comes to West Point,’’ ete. 
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- Novelette—Complete 


CHAPTER I. 

TOWARD THE RIO GRANDE. 
CROSS the level desert, the way 
. train, headed toward the border, 
rattled through the hot Texas 

This was no de luxe, cross-con- 


night. 
tinent special. The passenger cars, both 


of them day coaches, had known bet- 
ter and younger days. 

The second car carried an assort- 
ment of passengers. Ina corner at the 
front end a heavy-set, red-faced sol- 
dier was snoring audibly. It was plain 
that the bottle, which he had used at 
various times to swab the sand from 
his throat, had proved too much for 
him. Opposite him sat two Mexicans. 


In the center of the car, on the same 
side with the Mexicans, was a party of 
four. Wealthy ranch owners, evident- 
ly with their wives. 

A lone passenger sat in the rear of 
the car. He wasa young man of about 
twenty-four years of age. If there had 
been a college man in the car, he would 
have noted the clothes of the man in 
the rear. They had evidently come 
from some exclusive men’s shop on 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The door of the car banged open and 
shut to admit a tall, thin conductor, 
with a face perpetually sober and sour. 

For a half minute he gazed down 
upon the inebriated soldier; then he 


reached out and shook him roughly. 


v— 


TEXAS JOINS 


Gradiity the soldier’s eyelids part- 


ed. “Faith! An’ wassa matter wi ye, 


man?” 

“ Where's your ticket?” 

The Irishman began a blundering 
search for thexslip. 

“ Aurry up!” 
“Glory be! Pm afeared I lost the 


-domned thing !”’ 


Exasperated, the conductor, with 
grim face, himself began to search 
through the man’s pockets. The sol- 
dier lurched to his feet. 


THE ARMY. 


corporal bounced up again, and with 
two brawny arms pushed the conductor 
violently into the laps of the Mexicans. 
“Put me off, will ye! I bought me 
a ticket, an’ [ll ride, be jabbers! Me 
lave is up at rivilly in the marnin’, 
an’ [ll be at me post if I have to lick 
a dozen buckaroos like ye, me bhoy.” 
The rest of. the car was in convul- 


sions of laughter. 


Eyes glittering, the conductor recov- 
ered, and leaped at the Irishman. The 
two struggled clumsily in the aisle. 


“Tave me alone!” He dug a stub-> 
by forefinger into the narrow chest. of 
the conductor. “Only one man digs 
his hand into me pockets, and that’s 
Corp’ral Tim O'Reilly meself.”’ 


Y this time the interest of every one 
/ in the car was centered upon these 

two. Even the Mexicans, always 
somewhat slow to laugh, were smiling 
broadly. _- 

The conductor was cick He was 
not enjoying the ludicrous. situation 
into which the drunken corporal had 
thrust him. His hand swept up and 
knocked the arm of the corporal aside. 

“Don’t stick your finger out at me!” 
he screamed. And with that he rough- 


ly pushed upon the corporal’s middle 


with both hands, so that the latter sat 
down upon the seat with a grunt. “ You 
ain’t got no ticket, SO = you go at the 


| aoe station.” 
renee gs ey had he hit the seat when t the 


At that instant the young man 
at the rear of the car rose from his 
seat and hastened down the aisle. A 
casual glance at him would not have 
credited him with much strength. But 
he parted the combatants easily. 

“Here!” he said ina pleasant voice 
that drawled. The ranchers looked at 
each other: in spite of his clothes, here 
‘was a Texan. “ You two have no call 
to fight each other this way. What 
is this man’s fare, conductor? [I'll 
pay it.” 

~ Unwillingly, with a face sourer than ~ 


ever, the conductor figured the fare. 


When it had been paid, he quickly left 


the two facing each other. 


The Irishman recovered from his 
open-mouthed surprise. 

“ Begorra, sor, you’re a gintleman! 
Thanks ’ll do ye little good. But if 
ye iver have nade of a “frind, call on 
Corp’ral Tim O Reilly, of the Ninety- 
Siventh Cav’ry.” 
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four busy years at West Point. 


At the words 
Cav'ry,” the young man started, and 
stared intently into the red, good-na- 
tured face of the corporal. 

“ Ninety-Seventh Cavalry, eh? No 
doubt we shall meet again, corporal.” 

“ I’m hopin’ ’twill be soon, sor!’ 

Little did Corporal O'Reilly realize 
how soon it was to be. 

Once more peace reigned in the car. 
The corporal was at his job of snoring 
again. The two Mexicans were talking 
in low tones about their business. Con- 
versation had ceased among the ranch- 
ers, and their heads were nodding. 

The young man in the rear was 
thinking. This was a far cry from the 
In- 
stead of its being only since June, it 


seemed years since he had received his 


sheepskin from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. And now, here he was, 
a full-fledged second lieutenant, a 
“ shavetail,” reporting to,his first post 
in the army. 

He was i that his first assign- 
ment had been to the Ninety-Seventh 
Cavalry, in Texas, the land of his birth 


and youth. Here was God’s own coun-— 


try, the country from whose miles and 
miles of sand and sagebrush, in the 


early, wilder days, “ Old, Jack” Grif-~ 


fen, his father, had wrung wealth. 
“The Texas Cattle King,” his father 
Was sometimes called. 

Half smiling, the young man re- 
called those last few days at the ranch, 
four years ago, before he left for West 
Point. His battle royal to subdue that 


magnificent, superbly courageous stal- 


lion, Black Devil. How all the boys 


of the bunk hotise had cheered as they — 


stood outside the corral and watched. 
And afterward, when he, tired, sweat- 
begrimed, but flushed from his vic- 
tory at last over Black Devil, had 
joined the congratulating group of his 
father’s cow-punchers, and they pre- 
sented him with an old yellow tooth 


good luck, they 
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attendant upon going away to an 
“ Easterner ” college. 

It had brought good luck! Tex 
Griffen’s hand crept along the gold 


chain that crossed his vest, and fingered. 


the shiny tooth. It had given him four 
successful years at West Point, And 
in those years he had met Margy Bur- 
ton. | | 

For the space of some minutes the 
young man in the rear of the ar stared 
out of his window into the darkness. 


A slender girl, spun masses of hair 


more golden than the sun’s own rays, 


eyes of deepest, clearest blue— 


PD UDELY Tex was jolted from his 
AX dreaming. Then there came an- 


other jolt, a much greater one, 


which threw him completely out of his 


seat, and against the back of the seat 
in front of him. What had happened? 
A. train wreck? 

Only the Irish corporal slept benign- 
ly through it all. 

There was no doubt about it. 
train had stopped. Tex stared through 
the window for some cause of this halt. 
Nothing but the desert’s blackness: not 
even the lights of some tiny way sta- 
tion. | 

The occupants of the car were not 
left long in doubt. Suddenly the door 
to the car flew open, and in dashed the 
lanky conductor. His face was white, 
eyes wildly rolling. 

“ My God!” he cried. 


“* Mexican 


bandits have stopped the train! They’re 


in the next car!” | 

Ranchers from down near the Rio 
Grande always, even when they go vis- 
iting cities farther north, carry a re- 
volver tucked away somewhere. Now 
the two of them reached for the guns, 


while their ladies screamed. 


Too late! 
A man bounded through the door. 
His spurs clicked as he landed. __ 
“ Drop those gun! Queek!”’ a gut- 


tural voice commanded. 
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filled the car. The rancher sagged 
slowly back upon the faded plush seat. 
His wife screamed once, and slid inert- 
ly to the floor between the seats. 

The Mexican bandit in the doorway 
was joined by another. Their glittering 
black eyes shot from passenger to pas- 
senger. The newcomer had two guns 
leveled, ready for action, while the first 
held only one. 

All in the car, except the [rishman, 
were standing, hands held above their 
heads. Corporal O’Reilly was snoring 
heartily. The bandits looked at him 
once, and were satisfied. There would 
be no trouble from him. 

The bandits were booted and 
spurred. Torn, greasy trousers were 


thrust into the boots. Joining the trou- 


sers to dirty colored cotton shirts 
were fancy leather belts, studded with 
bits of nickel. The lower portion of 
the heavy, dark faces was covered with 
brightly colored bandannas. 
all were high-crowned sombreros. 

He with the lone gun approached 
his two countrymen, and went quickly 
through the pockets of each in turn, all 
the while keeping his gun pressed into 
the middle of the one he was searching. 

Next, the Irishman. The bandit be- 
gan to go through his pockets. 

Where sound had had no effect on 
the corporal, touch did. With eyes still 
closed, he protested: 

“ Ain't L after be tellin’ ye that I 
have no ticket. Lave me be, or I'll spile 
ye! Only one man digs his hand into me 
pockets, and that’s Corp’ral Tim 
O’Reilly meself !” 

At this the bandit thrust the cold 
muzzle of his gun into the side of the 
thick red neck of the soldier. 

Corporal O’Reilly opened his eyes. 

‘The saints presarve us!” he cried, 
‘and made no more objection to an- 
other besides himself digging into his 
pockets. 

At last the Mexican came to Tex. 
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Then dirty fingers plucked the gold 
chain from across his vest. Involun- 
tarily, Tex lowered his arms slightly. 
His wallet, he did not mind. Nor his 
watch either, for that matter. Both 
could be replaced. But the mustang’s 
tooth which the “ boys ” had presented 
to him— 

That tooth, to him, meant a great 
deal. It symbolized, through four long, 
hard years at West Peint, his great vic- 
tories in track meets, his meeting 
Margy. 


bee bandit’s hand, too fuil, let the 
watch and chain slip to the floor. 
The watch split into a hundred 
pieces, with a noise that was well-nigh | 
thunderous in the quiet car. 

The Mexican cursed, and stooped to 
scoop up the chain. As he did so, the 
bandanna across his face slipped down 
around his neck. 

Tex, staring, photographed — that 
ugly face upon his brain. He could 
never forget it. On the right jowl was 
a blue-black patch of beard, much 
darker than the-beard which covered 


the rest of the jaw. 


The bandit’s hand swept up to re- 
place the bandanna. He caught Tex’s 
eyes staring at his face. A curse, more 
lengthy and vehement than the other. 
His revolver came up. 

“You see!” he cried. “I keel. Then 
you no tell.” 

The bandit’s dirty finger tightened 
on the trigger of his gun. 

Corporal O’Reilly had apparently 
lost all interest in the proceedings. 
But the Irishman was wily. His pre- 
vious sleep had dissipated much of his 
drunkenness. ‘The cold touch of the 
revolver at his neck had thoroughly 
done away with the rest. However, 
he had sunk back upon his seat, 
feigned sleep, and had watched every- 
thing through slitted eyes. His arm, 
which had been hanging limply by his 
side, now suddenly came up; and with 
it came the bottle. | 
With true aim the bottle sped like 
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a shot, and struck the bandit in front 
of Tex square between the shoulders. 
At the same time the wild Irishman 
let out a most blood-curdling yell. It 
was the war whoop of the “ Ninety- 
Siventh Cav’ry.’ 

The bandit at the door fired once’ 
at the Irishman who was diving down 
the aisle for him. Either he was a poor 
shot, or else the war whoop had got 
on his nerves; he missed. He did 
not wait to fire a second shot. Crying 
something aloud in Mexican, he dis- 
appeared out of the car into the night. 

The force with which the bottle had 
struck the man in front of Tex had 
been terrific. He was driven forward. 
His gun, upon whose trigger his fin- 


ger, intending to take the life of Tex, 


had already tightened sufficiently, dis- 
charged itself into the floor. 

Tex leaped forward, grasping the 
man in his arms. 

In the aisle they struggled. The 
bandit was powerful. With brutish 
strength he wrenched himself from 
Tex’s grasp, and disappeared out of 
the rear door of the car. 

Some minutes later, after the logs 
had been removed from the track, the 
way train again resumed her travel 
toward the Rio Grande. Its passen- 


gers were in a state of mixed fear 


and excitement. One, the rancher, was 
wounded. Fortunately the bandit’s bul- 
let had been too high above the heart 
to cause very serious damage. 

Tex and Corporal O’Reilly sat dis- 
They had been 
robbed of all their possessions. 

“How many of thim did ye think 


there were, sor? There be the two div- 


ils in this car, some in the next car, 
some in the baggage an’ some in the 
ingine. Oh, wurra, wurra! If only 
some of the bhoys of the Ninety-Siv- 
enth had been along— 

“T owe you my life, Corporal 
O’Reilly,” began Tex. | 
_“ Ah, the divil ye do, sor! 


Any- 


States and Mexico. 
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Tex made no reply. He was think- 


ing of that dark, bearded face, with 


the patch of blue-black on the jowl. 
He would never forget that face. And 
if good fortune ever again brought 
him up with it— 

Good fortune! He was sober. That 
mustang’s tooth, which the bandit had 
carried away with him, had always 
meant good fortune in the past. At 
least, Tex had come to regard it as 
doing sO. 

From the recesses of his mind crept 
an insidious thought. It was an ill 
omen, this losing the mustang’s tooth © 
on the eve of his entering into the 
United States Army. 

Immediately Tex banished the 


thought from his mind. The future 
-would take care of itself. 


CHAPTER. H. 
AN OLD ENEMY. 

‘© ier average traveler Fort Smith, 
Texas, home of the Ninety- 
Seventia Cavalry, United States 

Army, would not seem particularly 
prepossessing. There was a double 
row of long, two-story, wooden bar- 
racks, about six buildings i in each row. 
Ata little distance behind the barracks 
clustered the stables which housed the 
horses of the Ninety-Seventh. In front 
of the barracks a level, sandy parade 
ground extended for several hundred 
yards until it was halted by the bun- 
galows, which were the officers’ quar- 
ters. | 

Always the blistering ‘Texas sun 
baked this far-flung outpost of the 
army on the border between the United. 
Alone it stood,. 
with the desert stretching away for 
miles in all directions. One road led 
out across the desert from this post, 
the road to Wildersdale, the nearest 
railroad point, a small town of about. 


five hundred inhabitants. ap i 
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battle-scarred flivver which had trans- 


ported him from Wildersdale. Gone 
were the Broadway clothes of the eve- 
ning before. In their stead was the 
uniform of Uncle Sam: snappy cap, 
olive-drab blouse upon the shoulders 
of which gleamed the new gold of a 
second lieutenant’s bars, shining Sam 
Browne belt, “ pink” breeches, boots 
and spurs. 

The lanky driver lifted Tex’s bag- 
gage from the rear seat of the car. 
Silently he placed it upon the ground. 
Then his mouth squirted a long stream 


of dark-brown juice. Wiping his lips — 


upon a denim sleeve, he squinted at his 
late passenger. He seemed to approve 
of the gray-blue eyes, the clean look 
of the golden-bronze hair at the tem- 
ples. | 

“Waal, guess yuh’ll find ’er purty 
lonesome ’round hyar. Ef yuh ever 
want somethin’ to do some night, come 
over to Wildersdale. I c’n fix yuh all 
up nice. Plenty doin’ ’cross the river, 
an’ I know all the ropes.” 

As he paid his fare Tex laughed and 
thanked the man. 

“T’ve heard a lot about that Mexi- 
can town ’cross the river, and I believe 


Ill steer clear of it for awhile, uncle.” 


Any Texan knew about the Mexi- 
can town across the river from Wild- 
ersdale—Corobal, the Port Said of the 
border. Corobal, very picturesque and 
comparatively safe up until midnight. 
But after midnight, when the bridge 
is closed and guarded at the American 
end, woe betide any well-meaning but 
dumb tourist caught on the Mexican 
side! .. 

Clattering through a cloud of dust, 
“uncle” drove off to Wiaildersdale. 
Tex surveyed the small, weather-beat- 
en building, over the door of which 
was nailed a sign: 

HEADQUARTERS 
FORT SMITH, TEXAS 
NINETY-SEVENTH CAVALRY 


x He was joining the army. Taking 


ina full breath, he squared his shoul- 


317 


ders and marched in to report to the 
commanding officer of the Ninety- 
Seventh Cavalry. ; 

Tex’s spurs clicked together as he 
saluted. | 

“ Sir, Lieutenant Griffen reports for 
duty.” 

The gray-haired, distinguished colo- 
nel, who sat behind the desk, fingered 
the eyeglasses which hung from his 
neck on a narrow bla¢tk ribbon. 

“So you're Mr. Griffen. Humph!” 
commented the colonel gruffly. His 
keen eyes traveled up and down. 

Tex was slightly taken back. Of 
course, the colonel was his superior 
officer. Yet he had hardly expected 
such an unfriendly greeting. In later 
days Tex was to know “Old Eagle 
Eye,” commanding officer of the 
Ninety-Seventh Cavalry, better. Al- 
though his manner was gruff and 
oftentimes downright cruel and im- 
polite, he was loved and respected by 
his men. He was a square-shooter. 
In other words, he had the greatest 
asset a commanding officer can have: 
he played fair. And that is what men 
want. | 

Tex was silent. 

_ “ You on that train that was held up 
by Mexican bandits last night?” 

. Yessir.” 

Colonel Camp’s lips tightened, then 
he swore, a good, round cavalryman’s 
oath. | 

“ One of these days I’m going to 
catch that blasted son of hell and hang 
him to the nearest tree.” 

“The man with the blue patch on his 
jaw, sir?” | | 

“You know him?” 

Tex related the robbery of the pre- 
ceding night. 

“Yes, that’s the man. Alverado 
Miguel. Bluejaw. For over a year now. 
he has been raiding the border. Train 
robbery, murder, pillaging and burning 
a ranch—they’re all the same to him. 
He’s a wily devil.” 

The colonel rose to his feet and 


paced the floor. 


“ He’s managed to get away from 
us every time. Once we almost had 
him. We were hot on his heels, right 
to the edge of the Rio Grande. He got 
across. 
river too, | would have had him. But, 
dammit, Congress says no. Interna- 
tional complications. Yet, they holler 
about how rotten the Ninety-Seventh 
is! Can’t catch Miguel! Can’t put a 
stop to the raids! I tell you, young 
man, if | had my way I’d chase that 
murderer clear through Mexico and 
into Central America, if necessary, 
until 1 caught him. To hell with in- 
ternational complications when ranch 
houses are being burned over the heads 
of American women and children!” 

“I agree with you, sir!’ cried Jack 

Griffen. 

His Texas blood was boiling. 
‘We'll catch him some day, Mr. 

Griffin,’ the colonel said grimly. 
“And when we do— Now, you want 
to know what’s to become of you. You 
are assigned to A Troop. The adjutant 
will tell you about your quarters.” 


Saluting, Tex backed out of the 


colonel’s office—and backed into an 

officer waiting in the outer room for 

his turn to see the colonel. 
He turned to offer an apology. The 


words died on his lips. 


oR Sia 

Lieutenant Bob Peck was his usual 
sneering self that Tex knew so well 
during his plebe year at West Point. 
But Peck was the last person he had 
expected to see at Fort Smith. 

“Well, if it isn’t our little Texan 
again!’ exclaimed Peck. “So they 
really let you get through West Point 
after all, Mr. Griffen! My, how the 
place has fallen!” 

Tex gritted his teeth and clenched 


his fists. Again he felt the old urge to” 


smash that-grinning face. 
“Keep out of my path, Peck,” he 


said. “I don’t want to have any more 


trouble with you.” 
\ , ‘ith that Tex tur 


ned on his heel to 
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“ Wise boy.” The low, sneering 


laugh followed him. 

Tex was on his way across the burn- 
ing hot parade ground to report to his 
immediate commanding officer, Cap- 


tain Willis. Ahead of him was the bar- 


racks of A Troop. 

Tex was perturbed. Bob Peck was 
the last man with whom he wanted to 
serve in the same regiment. There had 
been too much trouble bttween the 
two. From the very first day they had 


met, when Peck was a first classman > 


at West Point and Tex was a plebe, 
Peck had hated him. A snob, he 
sneered at any one who came from the 
West. 

“ Uncouth ” had been his word. Of 
course that set very well with a Texan! 
Fispecially Jack Griffen, whose for- 
bears had been pioneers of the old 
West. — 

Then, too, according to Peck, Tex 
had stolen his girl. Margy Burton once 
had almost been engaged to Bob Peck. 
By only the narrowest margin she es- 
caped promising herself to Peck for- 
ever. For that escape he had blamed 
Tex also. 

Three years before Tex, Peck had 
graduated from the Military Academy. 


‘Tex had almost forgotten that such a 


person existed. And now, to meet him 
here, in the army, and to have to serve 
in the same regiment with him for 
three years— | 

Tex shook his head. Trouble. Ab- 
sently, his hand strayed to his watch 
pocket. The usual comforting feel of 
the smooth mustang’s tooth was miss- 
ing. 
Mentally he cursed Bluejaw. Here 
was his first piece of misfortune— 
meeting Peck. He might have known, 
with that lucky tooth missing. 


faced, across a desk, a command- 
ing officer of his. Captain Wil- 
lis, an exact antithesis of Colonel 
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who would rather look upon the pleas- 
ant, easy side of life. 

“Tell me, Griffen,” asked the cap- 
tain, bending toward him, ‘do you 
play polo?” i: oy, 

“T have played, sir.”’ 

“Glory be! You’re as welcome as 
the flowers in May. You know, we 
have a regimental polo league. As it 
stands now, we are tied with Troop 
C for the championship. The first job 
you've got right now is to get your- 
self a horse and start getting yourself 
in trim. We’re going to.need you for 
that game, boy. Lieutenant Peck might 
lend you one of his ponies.” 

 bweutendnt - Peck!" ‘Tex ¢ red 
sharply. “ Is he in this troop?” 

“ Yes. Why?” asked Captain Wil- 
lis, surprised at the tone. 

The crowning misfortune of an un- 
fortunate day. Peck and he in the 


same troop! And they had to play polo 


together! Tex groaned inwardly. 

“| knew him at the Academy, sir.” 
Tex’s voice was normal again. “I 
don’t believe I shall have to borrow a 
horse from Lieutenant Peck, sir. I 
expect a horse of my own here in a few 
days—a wonderful horse I broke my- 
self. No one else has ever ridden him. 
Black Devil is his name, sir. I guess 
he’s all of that.” 

“Glad to hear it! Every cavalry 
officer should have a mount of his own. 
But you had better borrow Peck’s 
horse until yours comes. You'll need 


the practice. Those C Troop men are 


pretty good. And we're pulling hard 
over here to beat them. If we don’t, 
there’ll be no pay for A Troop next 
month. Every man and jack of them 
has mortgaged his last cent. I'll speak 
to Mr. Peck about lending you the 
horse myself. Now, you had better go 
along and get yourself fixed up in 
your quarters. First formation in the 
morning at eight.” 

As Tex made his way out of the 
office and into the hall of barracks, 
one of the several soldiers lounging 
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“ Attention !”’ 

Immediately every man stiffened to 
attention. 

Slightly embarrassed by his first 
military courtesy from the men to be 
under him, Tex squared his shoulders 
and endeavored to look unconcerned. 
There was an interval of silence. The 
cavalrymen of the Ninety-Seventh 


studied their new officer. 


The solemnity of the occasion was 
suddenly rudely broken when a famil- 
iar brogue cried out: 

_ “The saints presarve us!” 

Some one snickered. His face red- 
dening, Tex glanced in the direction of . 
the man who had spoken. 

“ Corp’ral Tim O’Reilly,” horrified 
by the breach of discipline he had com- 
mitted by his thoughtless exclamation, 
stared straight ahead. 

-Tex’s unnatural embarrassment fell 
away from him. He flashed his wide, 
friendly smile upon the corporal. 


—~ “How do you do, Corporal 


O'Reilly! See you got back from leave 
in time.” | 

“ Mis sor!" 

After Tex had gone, Corporal 
O’Reilly’s eyes bulged as he discoursed 
to the men who gathered about him, 
eager for information about the new 
lieutenant. 

“ Yis, sor! An’ may the saints pre- 


~sarve us! It was me that was talkin’ 


so confidenchual to him on the train!” 


CHAPTER EEL. 
“RIDE “IM, COWBOY!” 


THE following afternoon practi- 
cally the whole of A Troop 
turned out to watch polo prac- 

tice. Two causes drew them. One, to 

lend support to the team; the other, 
to see what kind of a man and polo 


player was this new officer whom 


O’Reilly talked so much about. 
The polo field was behind the sta- 
bles. It was about three hundred and 


twenty yards long and two hundred 
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yards wide. At each ented had been 


placed two canvas posts, the goals. No 
soit green turf awaited the players: 
instead, the yielding sand and dust of 
the desert. 

_ The soldiers lined the edges of the 
held, impatiently waiting for the prac- 
tice to begin. B Troop, now out of the 
running for the championship, was to 
play a practice game with Troop A. 

In one corner of the field, Corporal 
O’Reilly was helping Lieutenant Tex 
Griffen to select a mallet. 

“ Have ye iver played much polo, 


sacc 
“ A little, O’Reilly; at the Military. 


Academy.” : 

A. soldier leading a polo pony came 
up to Tex and saluted. 

“ Laeutenant Peck presents his com- 
pliments, sir, and sends this horse for 
the lieutenant to ride during the prac- 
tice.” 7 

Tex’s eyes roamed over the pony. 
Clean limbed, apparently a fast run- 
ner. But Tex did not like the look in 
his eyes. 

He felt a hand plucking at his 
sleeve. 

‘Glory be, lieutenant! He’s sint ye 
thot divil horse ‘ Grizzly”! Don’t ye 
try to ride him, sor! He’s a bad un! 
Loony as the ould witch herself. Lieu- 


tenant Peck had him sint here from 


some place. An’ the first time he tries 
to ride him he nearly got killed: Since 
thin nobody has ridden the ould vil- 
lain.” at 

Corporal O’Reilly’s words  con- 
firmed ‘Tex’s suspicion. He knew the 
look in the pony’s eye. 

“Hurry up, Griffen! Come on out 
here!” | | | 

Captain Willis, Lieutenant Sand- 
burn, senior lieutenant of Troop A, 
and Peck were awaiting him in the 
center of the field.” — 


It seemed that a hundred pairs of 


eyes turned to where the new officer 
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new 


lieutenant have the nerve to ride old 
Grizzly? 

Tex had made up his mind. He had 
seen that all eyes had turned toward 


him. He knew what was passing in the 


minds of the soldiers. Somewhere he 
had read: “ An officer holds the re- 
spect of the men under him only so 
long as he dares more than they dare.” 

Tex glanced at the group in the cen- 


ter of the field. Peck A confidently 


astride his horse, was watching. There 
was just a trace of leer on his face. 


Y THEN he felt the unaccustomed 
weight settle down upon his 
back, the firm legs grip his 
sides, Grizzly appeared surprised. 
Then his triangular head came up and 
began to weave from side to side. He 


took several stiff-legged strides, which 


carried him out onto the field. 

There was not a sound from the 
men of the Ninety-Seventh. They 
were for neither the new lieutenant nor 
Grizzly. 


Suddenly Grizzly leaped high into 


the air. His back arched. His snorting 
nostrils nearly touched the hoofs. of 
his forelegs. Down to earth he came. 
Tex’s head snapped back. An uniniti- 
ated rider would have lost right there 
and then. 

As tf alarmed by the knowledge that 
he had not yet lost that frightening, 
irritating burden on his back, Grizzly 
suddenly began to tear madly across 
the field. . 

The soldiers of Troop A were be- 
ginning to warm up. “The lieutenant 
was still on Grizzly’s back. He wasn’t 


such a bad rider, after all! 


Down the field for a hundred yards 
raced Grizzly. Tex’s polo cap had 
flown off his head. He had lost his 
mallet. He was straining every mus- 
cle, every nerve, to ride this insane 
pony. | ks 


alt. Then he beg 
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the second, and ee that those 
tactics were doing no good, the animal 
swerved and began a mad race up the 
field again. 


Right in the center of the field he 


stumbled and crashed to the ground. 
A chorus of dismay went up from 
every throat. The new officer must be 
killed! He was such a game guy, too! 

The pony rolled over and scrambled 
to his feet. The crowd could not see 
Tex for the cloud of dust which en- 
veloped him. All they could see was 
the pony, which was tugging at the 
black reins leading down into the dust. 
The lieutenant still had hold of the 
reins! 

Out from the dust Tex leaped to his 
feet. He must get upon the pony’s 
back before the animal jerked off his 
bridle with pulling so fiercely on the 
reins. 

Grizzly swung in a circle, raising his 
head higher at each step. - 

The men of the Ninety-Seventh now 
were whole-heartedly with their new 
lieutenant. ‘They shouted encourage- 
ment to him. 

In the center of the field, a fasci- 
nated smile played around the lips of 
Captain Willis. Peck himself was slyly 
hiding his time. He knew Grizzly: 
there was not a man living who could 
ride him. 

But Peck, along with the rest of his 
ignorance of the West, did net know 
the riding qualities of a Texas cowboy. 

With an almost superhuman leap, 


‘Tex once more was on the back of the 


infuriated, maddened Grizzly. At once 
the horse was off like a shot down the 
field. ‘Tex had not had time to seat 
himself securely in the saddle. Bit by 
bit, inch by inch, he felt himself slip- 
ping from the pony’s back. He strug- 
eled desperately to hold on. 


Grizzly was winning the battle, as. 


he had always done before. 
Tex’s body was almost completely 


off the pony’s back. Only his hands, 


held him to the 
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stung by the particles of dust flung up 
from the ground, saw the racing hoofs 
below. It was a matter of seconds. His 
arms could not hold out much longer. 
Nearer, nearer, to those. thundering 
hoofs. 

A. frenzied call foci some former 
cOow- puncher rang out across the field. 

“ Ride ’im, cowboy!” 

The shrill cry penetrated to Tex’s 
mind, Just as picturés of life shoot 
through the brain of a drowning man, 
so home, the ranch, the day he had con- 
quered Black Devil, that very same 
battle call of Texas shouted that day 
to him by the punchers of his father’s 
ranch, flitted through his memory. 

He must hold on! Another slip, a 
fraction of an inch nearer to those 
pounding hoofs. 

Slowly, Tex’s muscles tightened. He 
was giving his last, bitter effort—and 
more. 

Slowly, so slowly, he dragged him- 
self upright. The minutes seemed like 
hours. His arms were breaking. And 
yet, he was regaining the saddle. 

Now, the strain was less. He was 
nearly there. ‘The sweat was pouring 
down his face in streams. His mouth 
was parched, full of sand and grit. 

Once more, in the saddle. He sought 
a firmer grip with his legs. 

The men of the Ninety-Seventh 
were going wild about their new second 
lieutenant. Their war whoop split the 
air. | 

_A broad smile separated the lips of 
Captain. Willis. He turned to Peck. 

“ Well, Peck, your crazy horse has 
been ridden at last!” 

Lieutenant Peck continued to bite his 
lip. : | 

Captain Willis: was right. The be- 
havior of Grizzly was becoming milder 
at each step. He had met his master, 
and was realizing it. — 

~The pony completely under control, 
Tex rode to the group of officers. He 
saluted Captain Willis. 

Sim ready for practice now, sir. 
you waiting.” — 


_ _— « 
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A thunderous cheer from the men 
rocketed to the hot Texas sky. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CARLOTA. 


} LL, Fort Smith was agog with talk 
about the polo game to be played 
on the morrow. ‘The fort being 
a cavalry post, the championship polo 
game was the gala event of the year. 


_ All the officers of the regiment would 


turn out, and their ladies, and every 
man down to the lowliest buck private. 

C Troop appeared to be the favorite. 
On its team played Captain Cranshaw, 
a former member of the representative 
team of the entire army. He was a 
dangerous opponent. 

In his room, in the bachelor officers’ 
quarters, Tex Griffen stared thought- 
fully at the letter in his hand. He had 
received it that afternoon, and immedi- 
ately it had driven all thought of polo 
far from his mind. He reread it for 
the fifth time. 


Dallas, Texas, 
Sept. 21, 19-— 
DEAR JACK: 

V’ll bet you are surprised to hear 
from me from this place. I didn’t ex- 
pect to be here myself, but daddy had 
4D Tome vat 1 Texas to see some oil 
wells or something. Of course I made 

him take me along. You know how 
much I have always wanted to see the 
West. (hive 

Now for the thrilling news! Daddy 
says that if he finishes up his business 
soon, we might be able to take a run 
down to see how you are coming along 
in the army. I am perfectly thrilled 
over it. We looked your post up on the 
map to-night. Isn’t the nearest place to 
it a town called Wildersdale? It must 
be awfully wild down that way—so 
near to the border, and everything. _ 

It seems so long since we saw each 
other, Jack. That last meeting in New 
York in June after you graduated. Ke- 
member—dear? 

As. ever, 

MARGY. 


Tex dropped the letter upon his desk, 
and then stared at the wall in front of 
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him. Margy! How fast his heart beat 
at the mere thought of her name! 
Margy. Her wide eyes of deepest blue, 
kind, laughing. The warmth of her 
spun-gold hair. Damn! She couldn’t 
come to Fort Smith! It would be im- 
possible—with Peck in the regiment. 
Peck, who at one time had been her 
lover. Peck, who had left her to be 
trampled upon by maddened artillery 
horses. He should writé her not to 
come. 
Before he could get started, a knock 
sounded on his door. ist 
“ Come in!” 
APTAIN WILLIS entered. He 
- was paying his social call. Army 
customs demanded that all of- 


ficers call upon a new arrival within two 


weeks after his coming to the post. 

‘ Good evening, Griffen. Got your 
quarters fixed up pretty nice, I must 
say.” 

For a time, talk ran along in small 
channels. ‘Then, inevitably, it turned 
to the all important game of the mor- 
row. ay | 

“I don’t know,” Captain Willis 
sighed. ‘I haven’t much hope.” 

“Why not, sir?’ asked Tex sur- 


prised. 


“That damned Peckl” the cantain 
exploded. *“ One of these days I’m go- 
ing to try him, if the colonel doesn’t 
beat me to it.” 

Tex listened with wonder. 


him in danger of trial by court-martial? 

‘“ He went over to Corobal again to- 
night—after I gave him an express or- 
der not to go. Begged him, in fact, 
on account of the game to-morrow. 
But he went just the same. There’s 
some Mexican wench he goes over there 
to.see. It will be the ruin of him. 
ery time he goes over, he stays until af- 
ter midnight. You know what that 
means. The bridge is closed at the 
American end, and he can’t get through 
until morning. Comes back lousy 


drunk, too! The colonel’s warned him 


What - 
tricks had Peck been up to, that put 
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#4 hreatened to court- 
And I be- 


more than once. 
martial him the next time. 
lieve the Old Man will do it! 
-wouldn’t care, either, but we need him 
so badly for the game.” 

For long after Captain Willis had 


taken his departure, Tex sat ina brown 


study. The news he had just heard. 
about Peck came as rather a 


He had shown that in the past. But, 
the scion of an old family of the East, 


a graduate of West Point and an ot- 


ficer j in the army, soaking himself with 
booze in company writls murderers, 
crooks—and nobody giving a damn, ex- 
cept that his services would be lost ina 
polo game. 

And, that was not all. One more 
stay in Corobal after midnight meant 
court-martial, loss of commission, be- 
ing sent home in disgrace. Peck hada 
fine home, a proud father, a loving 
mother. 

Some one ought to make an ef- 
fort at trying to ‘bring the man to his 
senses. 

Tex came out of his philanthropic 
thoughts with a jerk. After all, why 
should he concern himself with Peck’s S 
well-being? The man had certainly 
done all in his power to make life un- 
pleasant for him. 

Tex’s eyes fell upon the letter from 
Margy. What would she have him 
do? 

He knew. 

The clock on his dresser said nine. 
Tex picked up the telephone. A few 
minutes later, he was in communication 
with the “ uncle” who had driven him 
out from Wildersdale that first day he 
had reported to the- post. Then, off 
came his boots.’ He reached for the 
civilian clothes hanging in the closet, 
and proceeded to don them. 


“NOROBAL : a bit of old Spain, in 
its monastery crumbling to ruins, 
a bit of South America, in its nar- 
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Hell, I 


shock. - 
Peck was capable of most ssonkinc. 


dimly-lighted, cobblestone streets 
lobe hoy ASS 5 | ak ‘bit of Broad: vay, 


im its Gaekton blaring jazz 
through dance hall windows. 

Expensively gowned and jeweled 
women with men in full evening dress 
passed by in foreign-made, expensive 
automobiles. On the narrow sidewalks 
were Mexicans, with tall sombreros; 
Americans, hard of eye.and jaw, wear- 
ing Stetsons ; little men of any national- 
ity, slinking along, furtive of eye, with 
clothes badly out of press and often run 
down at the heel. 

On the principal street of Corobal, 
magnificent bars, crowded with men, 
puHed high with fancy bottles, and all 
backed by wide expanses of gleaming 
glass, could be glimpsed through small 
swinging doors. Through other doors 
could be heard the whir of roulette 
wheels, the singsong voices of the 
croupiers. From still other doors and 
windows jazz, mingled with high, shrill 
laughter of women, rushed ey 
into the hot night. 

The back streets and alleys of Cor- 
obal. Little light. Dark,. sinister forms 
slipping in and out of hovels. Painted 
women, smoking cigarettes, waiting in 
doorways. 
_ Uncle was more productive of in- 
formation than Tex had dared hope. 
His knowledge of Corobal was amaz- 
ing. ae 

6 Yore friend Lieutenant Peck ee 
Guess yuh’ll find *im at the Red Lan- 


_tern. Thar’s a gal down thar he’s sweet 


33 


on. 

The Red pth was not quite on 
the main street of Corobal. Just 
enough off to give it privacy from the 
eyes of the curious. There was a bar, 
tables for drinking, and a floor for 
dancing. 

The place was about half filled when 
Tex entered. Mexicans of the lowest 
class, half breeds, some hard-faced, 
shifty-eyed Americans, and a dozen 
powdered, carmined women. 

Tex’s roving glance fell upon a table 
ina far corner of the room. Here was 
the end of his search. _ 

Peck, iG al ee vell a 


> 
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cups, was bending low over the table 
talking to the girl sitting opposite to 
him. 

Tex crossed the floor. Dark, ques- 
tioning looks followed him. , 

“Come on, Peck. Let’s go home, 
old man. We’ve got a hard game ahead 


of us to-morrow, so we can’t stay out 


all night.” 

Peck was simply dumfounded. He 
could not believe his eyes or his ears. 
He brushed his hand across his face as 
if the cobwebs spun in his brain by the 
liquor was making him to see things. 


Finally, he decided that the apparition 


was real. His face darkened. He 
lurched to his feet. 

“Since when have you become my 
nursemaid? Who sent you here to act 
as escort?” 

By now, the whole place had become 
an audience. ze 
_ The girl, to whom Tex had paid no 
attention up until now, jumped to her 
teet. She screamed an oath in Mexican. 
Her voice, to Tex’s surprise, was full, 


throaty, and musical. In broken Eng- 


lish, she continued: 
‘“Leava heem ‘lone! What for you 


taka heem away? Go way an’ min’ 


your own beeznis’.” 
For a long minute, the girl and Tex 


studied each other. ‘Tex saw that she 


was really beautiful. She had no need 
for powder or for carmine. Her hair, 
thick, blue, and lustrous, was coiled 
high upon her lovely head. Her eyes 


were twin pools of midnight black. 


Now, the fire gleaming in them was 
like moonlight upon the waters. Her 
skin, which was clear and smooth, held 
just a faint suggestion of olive. Lips, a 
deep, deep red. Her low cut dress 
barely hid the fullness of her rich 
bosom. | 


“WM sorry,” Tex said to her serious- 
ly, “ but this man will be in seri- 
ous trouble if he is not across the 

border before midnight to-night.” 

He saw that she believed him. : Car- 
lota was no fool. She knew shat the 


man before her was out of another 
world than hers, and that he was tell- 
ing the truth. | 

Going to Peck, ‘Tex took his arm. 

*“Come on, Bob.” } 

Wrenching his arm free, Peck cried: 
“Leave me alone, damn you! And 
get out of here! I’m not going. Get 
that” 


Tex was about to secure the arm. 


again when he felt something pointed 
press into his side. At the same in- 
stant, a guttural voice said: 

“Not so fas’, my frien’! You see 
that he does not weesh to go wit’ you. 
Is not that enough?” 

Tex looked down at the glittering 
knife whose point was buried in the 
folds of his coat. He looked up into 
the unshaved face of a Mexican. 

He felt baffled. Defeated. There 
was nothing left to do but retire with as 
good grace as possible. His heart 
raged within him. If he only had a 


chance! But, there was the knife, al- 


ready biting into his side. And, sev- 


eral more evil-looking fellows had 


edged up behind him. 
Peck laughed out loud. 


~ See what you got!” he sneered. 


“ Run along now, and peddle your pa- 
pers. When I need my soul saved, I 
won't send for you.” 

But he had reckoned without Car- 
lota. 

With the ferocity of a tigress, the 
girl turned upon the man holding the 
knife. A torrent of Mexican ripped 
from her crimson lips. She was furi- 
ous. She was superb. | 

Apparently, the woman wielded in- 
fluence before these men. ‘They shrank 
back from her words. ‘They slunk back 
to the bar, and into corners. | 

“Now,” she turned to Tex, “taka 
your frien’.an’ go,” | 

“But, Carlota!” Peck remonstrated 
with her feebly. __ 

“Go weeth heem!” She swept her 
hand in a magnificent gesture. 


= 


Unresisting, Peck allowed himself_ 


to be steered away. ‘Tex, as he left, 


be 


seul 


ae 
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thanked this strange, vivid woman, this 
Carlota, with his eyes. 


& 


CHAPTER \V. 
BLACK DEVIL. 


“For sev’n long years, I’ve courted 
Nancy. 

Hi! oh! the rolling diweet 

For sevn long years I’ve courted 

Nancy. 

I’m bound away. o’er the wild Missouri.” 


'LOWLY, stirringly, the music of 

the Ninety-Seventh regimental 

band floated through the heat 
waves rising from the hot sand of the 
polo field. 

The piece was one that thrilled the 
heart of many a cavalryman, the grand 
old Cavalry Song, originated by the 
Ninth Cavalry. 

The entire regiment had turned out 
to. watch this deciding game of the 
championship between A and C 
Troops. ‘The sympathies of the regi- 
ment were about evenly divided. Sol- 
diers backing A Troop with their sen- 
timents and pay, crowded the side of 
the field nearest the stables. Opposite 
them, across the field, an equal number 


of men were vociferously calling upon 


C Troop to get the game started, 
and “lick the pants off of A Troop.” 
Here and there, in those two broad 
bands of excited olive-drab, were 


splashes of color; officers’ wives and 


families in bright, cool-looking sum- 
mer dresses. 

Two minutes before the start of the 
game. Tex Griffen swung lightly into 
the saddle of his magnificent, spirited, 
black horse. Many eves watched him. 


keenly, wondering. He was the un- 


known element of the game. 

Those who gazed curiously at Tex 
could not help their eyes straying to 
the horse he rode. The animal, on first 


gence, seemed 1 to be pure, shiny black. . 


“iny MONET ET, Showed _ a 


center of the field. 


ie Pe. i tee Such} hard riding, 


and tiny white stockings on its hind 


legs. -Lhough small in size, the horse 
was wiry. Its long muscles faintly rip- 
pled the elistening black coat. 

Tex leaned forward in his saddle and 
patted the polished neck of his horse, 
Black Devil. 

“Let’s go, old man!” he whispered 
into one silky ear. “‘ This is your first 
honest-to-goodness polo game. Don’t 
disappoint me, fella.” * 

The ear switched back. One might 
have. sworn that Black Devil under- 


stood. 


The teams took their places in the 
center of the field. Captain Willis, at 
No. 1. Peck, haggard-looking, eyes 
bloodshot, at No. 2 2. dex was lo. 3, 
while Lieutenant Sandburn played 
back. Each man was covered by an 
officer of C Troop. 

Major Thompson tossed the ball to 
the ground, and spurred his horse out 
of the ensuing melee. 

The regimental championship game 
was on. First chukker. 

Captain Cranshaw immediately drew 
the ball out from the fray, and with 
long, clean, sweeping strokes of his 
mallet drove the goal for A Troop. 
Hot after him raced Captain Willis, 
Tex, and Peck. But Captain Cran- 
shaw displayed the skill which had 
made him a famous poloist. His rid- 
ing was sure, his drives accurate. The 
white ball rolled between the goal posts 
of A Troop for the first score of the 
came, 

What a yell of I-told-you-so aah 
swept to heaven from the throats 
of C Troop’s adherents! Corporal 
O’Reilly, of A Troop, spat into the 
dust with irritation, 

Onee mare the teams came to the 
Again Major 
Thompson tossed the ball. 

_ This time Captain Cranshaw found 
the going not so easy. A Troop was 
not to be duped again. Up and down 
the middle portion of the sandy field 
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The crowd settled itself more com- 
fortably. 
' game! 


GAIN Captain Cranshaw broke 
lose with the ball. But A Troop 
was ready for him, Thundering 

across the field, Black Devil’s hoofs 
tearing up the sand, Tex charged at 
Captain Cranshaw, mallet lifted to 
swing at the ball. 

Cranshaw was wily. He had ex- 
pected the attack. In fact, without 
seeming to do so, he had invited the 
assault upon himself. Of course every 
one thought that he would make the 
try for the point. | | 

And so he quickly drove the ball to 
the center of the field, where one of his 
lieutenants, forewarned, was racing to 
receive it. Too late, A Troop checked 
its attention upon Cranshaw. Unmo- 
lested, the lieutenant smacked the ball 
between the posts. The chukker end- 
ed. Score: 


PUL POOD aid Giana Cause won 
POOR a ieee ee eae eae 


On C Troop’s side of the field the 
soldiers cried out their joy. Double 
pay next pay day! And, the regimental 
cup for another year! In A Troop, 
just a slight touch of gloom began to 
settle. ea 

“Damn it!” jerked Captain Willis to 
Tex at the beginning of the second 
chukker. “ Peck is worse than use- 
less! You might as well have left him 
in Corobal for all he’s worth to-day! 
Be careful he doesn’t ride you down. 
He’s tried to twice already.” 

Captain Willis had not told Tex any- 
thing which he did not already know. 
Several times during that first chukker 
Peck had tried to ride him down. And, 
each time, due to the quickness of 
Black Devil, Tex had escaped. Once 
the ugly oblong head of Peck’s polo 
mallet had whistled by Tex’s ear, 


missing it by inches. ‘There had been 


enough force behind that blow, if it 
had landed, to kill. Y 


This was going to be a 


Tex sighed. He had not expected 
any gratitude from Peck for bringing 


him back from Corobal, and saving 


him from a possible court-martial. But 
he had hardly expected to be murdered 
ina polo game for it either, 

However, Tex had little time to re- 
flect upon the strangeness of men’s na- 
tures. He had become involved with 
Captain Cranshaw in a fight for pos- 
session of the ball. a 

The hearts of the men of A Troop 
on the sideline suddenly leaped with 
hope. The lieutenant had taken the 
ball away from Captain Cranshaw! 

Down the field the pair tore, with 
Captain Cranshaw struggling mightily 
to ride Tex off the ball 

Black Devil was going marvelously. 
Though not raised as a polo pony, he 
seemed to possess an instinctive sense 
tor the game. His speed was a matter 
of wonder. And the horse and rider 
were in so perfect coordination that he 
seemed to obey even the low, steady 
voice of Tex guiding him. | 

Captain Cranshaw was outrun. From 
forty yards out, Tex drove a clean, 


hard smash square between the goal | 


posts tor A Troop’s first tally. 

It was the turn of A Troop to cheer. 
Corporal O’Reilly spat again into the 
dust. “I told ye so!” he remarked 
sagely to those near him. 

“Good work, old fella!’ murmured 
Tex as he patted the sweating neck of 
Black Devil. 

Shortly after the second chukker 
came toanend. Score: 


It was during the third chukker. 
Captain Cranshaw had just made an- 
other goal. He was riding madly for 
a fourth. On his heels pounded Tex, 
his mind bent on cutting in and check- 
ing the ball. He heard another horse- 
man thundering up behind him, but he 


gave him no thought. Probably Cap- 


tain Willis, on the same errand as him- 


—self—to prevent the fourth point. | 


* 


hind with terrific force. 
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Suddenly Tex was crashed from be- 
Flesh and 
blood was unable to withstand the 
shock. Black Devil, thrown off his bal- 
ance so unexpectedly, plunged hard to 
the ground. Old cavalrymen on the 


sideline clenched their fists. What a 
cropper! A womanscreamed. | 
Tex felt himself going. Instantly 


he slipped his feet free of the stirrups 
in order that he might fall clear. Even 


while hurtling through the air, a 


thought flashed into his brain. He 
knew who had ridden him down— 
Peck! . 

Tex’s quick action in removing his 
- feet from the stirrups had saved “him. 
He had béen flung clear of his thrashing 
horse. The sand of the field had cush- 
ioned his fall. 

Unhurt, but consumed with rage,” 
Tex picked himself up out of the sand. 
Peck, calmly seated upon his horse, was 
looking down with hate-filled eyes. 

“ Sorry.” The sneer on his lips, the 
baffled disappointment in his face be- 
lied his words. ‘“‘ I didn’t mean to ride 
you down. J was only trying for the 
ball.” 


APTAIN WILLIS réiid up and 
halted in a swirl of dust. His 
angry voice was audible to all on 
the field. | 

“Peck, that was the dirtiest trick 
I’ve seen. pulled in a long time! One 


more break like that and I'll see that 


_ you are cashiered from the army.’ 
Peck’s face went red, then white, in 
turn. 
Turning to Tex, the captain asked: 
“How do you feel? Think you can 


finish the game? Your horse seems 


to be all right.” 

“Ves, sir. I’m all right.” 

“Good! Let’s go! By Heaven, 
we'll beat ’em yet!’ 

It was nip and tuck through four 
more chukkers. Peck, apparently 
_ frightened by the wrath of Captain 


Wil llis, was a soe ae a | woardenan. 


polo player, he could account for him-— 


self very creditably when he desired. 
Fle desired very earnestly now. 

Every scrimmage found him in the 
center of it, slashing, driving with his 
mallet. No chance was too great for 
him to take, no danger too much. He 
rode headlong into everything. Un- 
aided, he drove home two goals. 

Now Captain Willis had his whole 
team working. C Trobdp, despite the 
advantage of Captain Cranshaw, was 
fighting for its life. 

The eighth chukker began. ‘The ne 
goal, made in the seventh by Captain 
Willis, had tied the score. 


Excitement ran riot among the on- 
lookers. This game was too much for 
the heart, and the pocketbook. A goal 
now would probably mean the game. 
One little point. 

Men and animals were tiring. Every 
nerve, every muscle was being strained 
to the utmost. Both teams felt that 
there would be only one more goal 
made. ‘That one would win the game. 
Who had the strength? 

The minutes were speeding. Two 
minutes to play. A minute and a half. 
The ball seemed hopelessly entangled 
in a scrimmage, with neither side hav- 
ing enough strength to drive it into 
the open. 

Suddenly the bounding ball shot out 
from milling hoofs. A lone horseman 
raced after. 

The watchers roared. Captain Wil- 
lis! No! Captain Cranshaw'! | 

The A Troop team gave chase. A 
small, black, wiry horse took the lead. 

Foot by foot the black horse was 
overhauling the flying Captain Cran- 
shaw, who was driving the white 
sphere ahead of him. C Troop sup- 
porters screamed, as if the power of 
their screaming could push Captain 
Cranshaw nearer to the goal. A Troop 
clenched their, pals. as their anne - 


/ 
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Seventy yards from A Troop’s goal! 
Sixty! 
try? 

Captain Cranshaw’s mallet swung 
high into the air. This was the final 
drive—the drive for the goal. 

A. black horse: raced past. 
swung his mallet backhanded. He 
prayed that he might not miss. No. 
He felt the shock of wood meeting the 
ball. — 

Instantly he whirled. Captain Cran- 
shaw checked his swing, and whirled 


in the same second. 


The ball was rolling toward the goal 
posts of C Troop! 

Two men raced neck and neck for it. 

“Come on, fella!’ sobbed Tex in 
Black Devil’s ear. “Come on! We've 
got to be the first at the ball.” 

Black Devil must have understood. 
By a split second he beat Captain Cran- 


shaw's pony to the ball. 


Tex was ready. His mallet swung. 
The ball leaped again toward C Troop’s 
goal. 

Down the field the pair flew, Black 
Devil keeping Tex, who was driving 
the ball, swift and sure, ever onward 
toward the goal, just a little ahead of 
Captain Cranshaw. 

On the sidelines, the men of A Dis 
jumped up and down in their mad ex- 
citement. What a horse! What a 
player! 


EX was near enough now to make 
the final drive. Captain Cranshaw 
spurred his horse desperately. 

The timekeeper frowned at his stop 


watch, raised his whistle toward his 
lips. 
Thump! The head of the mallet 


struck the ball. 

Tex pulled up Black Devil and 
watched the ball. He had made a poor 
shot! Soldiers groaned. 

The ball seemed to be rolling on an 
angle toward the goal posts. It would 
never pass between them. 

~ Nearer—nearer— 


A srerenriows shout _ rent the air. 


as he going to make a 


Tex 


from Black Devil. 


perforce, 
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The ball had *niased the right goal post 
by an inch, and had ae between! 


Score: 


A Troop was cheering its new off- 


cer: “ Ninety-Seventh! Ninety- 
seventh! A-Troop! Rah! Rahl!. 
Griffen!” 


smiling, Tex wearily sdismounted 
It seemed like old 
times back at West Point. when he 


- would come in first -in the two-mile. 


‘ Begorra, sor! Thot was a winder- 
ful game!’ said Corporal O’Reilly, 


who was holding the nose of Black~ 


Devil. “ An’ this be a winderful horse 
ye have here! ‘The saints presarve us! 
I thought ye were near kilt, once! Thot 
auld divil Peck!” : 
“Jack! Jack! Oh, it was wonder- 


full” That last play of yours!” 


Tex spun about on his heel. That 
voice! 

“ Margy! Why—why—you—here!”’ 

His eyes devoured the girl of his 
dreams, her slim form, her golden hair, 
her smiling blue eves. 

“ Of course we’re here! Didn’t you 
get my letter? Daddy finished earlier 
than he thought, so here we are! Aren’t 
you glad?” 

‘Oh, you know I am!” cried Tex as 
he took both her slim hands into his 
strong, tanned ones. And she must, 
drop her eyes before the 
warmth of his gaze. 

“ How are you, Jack?’ spoke Mr. 
Burton, Margy’s father, in his deep, 
pleasant voice. “How do you like the 
army ?”’ 

“Fine, sir, fine! Where are you all 
staying, anyway ?”’ 

“ Oh, in the funniest place ; in Wil- 
dersdale! There’s the dearest old 
Irish woman who runs it!’ answered 


Margy. 
“ Hello, Margy!” a cool voice inter- 
rupted. 
The ar smile faded into a \ Look of 


WHDEEE: 


x< 


| forehead. 
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For an instant she hesitated. To 
recognize him or not? . 
* Hello, Bob,” she finally said. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE RED LANTERN. 


HAT evening Tex sat alone in his 
rooms in the bachelor officers’ 
building. A frown creased his 

His thoughts were upon 

Margy Burton. 

To see her again was wonderful. 
Nevertheless, he was worried. What 
would Peck do? It was not in the na- 
ture of the man to let the past be dead, 


and keep away. He had once loved 


her. And such a man as Peck never 
accepted defeat. 

Br-r-r-r! 

The sharp call of the telephone on 
the desk brought Tex out of his 
thoughts. The frown disappeared from 
his forehead. He knew who was call- 
ing. 

“ Jack,” Margy’s voice came over 


the wire, “ what time are you coming 


over to Wildersdale:’”’ 

“Just as soon as I can get there!” 
he assured her. 

“Do come over as soon a3 you can. 
IT want you to take me some place.” 

“Sure! Where?” 

* Corobal.” 

There was an interval of silence, as 
if she half expected him to interpose an 
objection. 

“Daddy doesn’t want to go. He is 
tired from the trip, and is going to bed 
early. But you'll take me, won’t you?” 


“T don’t think we ought to go, 


Margy,” Tex began soberly. “It’s a 
pretty bad place, especially after night- 


fall. We'd better wait until to-morrow | 


and go over in the daytime.” 

“Oh,” the girl’s disappointed voice 
came over the wire and tugged at the 
heartstrings of the young man at the 
— end. ‘“ That’s what daddy Says, 
too. But I don’t want to go in the 


daytime’ There's s no fun in es T 


want to go at night, when everything 
is real and thrilling, That’s what I 
came out West for. And so far, I 
haven’t seen a truly bad man, or a man 
carrying a gun. I’m disappointed in 
your old West!” 3 

“ Now, Margy— 

“Well, I don’t care, Jack! If you 
liked me you’d take me.” 

Wiles of women! Poor Tex hung 
unpleasantly between" the advice of 
common sense, and the prompting of 
love. He was a normal young man. 

“Well, all right, Margy. But we 
have to get back early! are, 

~ Oh, Jack! You're an old peach!” 
her delighted voice came to him. 

Now that the spell cast by her voice 
was gone, he came to a full realization 
of his promise. He forced misgivings | 
from his mind. After all, other wom- 
en had gone over to Corobal, and noth- 
ing had happened to them. ‘The place 
was safe up until midnight—provided 
that one kept to the main street. 

Corobal, always the same, unchang- 
ing through the endless succession of 
nights of the year. The same loud- 
mouthed dance halls, the same scintil- 
lating bars, the same gambling houses. 

Margy was breathless, wide-eyed, 
wonder-struck. They had reached the 
end of the street. 

“ Well, guess that’s all; Margy,” Tex 
smiled at her. “ We'd better be getting 
back.”’ 

“Oh, it was wonderful, romantic— 
and terrible!’ A slight shiver passed 


across her shoulders. 


A girl, wrapped gracefully in a gor- 
geously colored silk shawl, passed them 
by, and turned the corner. 

“ Jack, did you see her?” demanded 
the excited Margy. “ She was beauti- 
ful! The most gorgeous creature I’ve 
ever seen! What do you suppose she 
1S! Pp? 

Margy hurried to the corner to a 
another glimpse of her. 

Tex knew. Carlota. She had sae “ 


by without deigning a glance at him. 
Lucky, 


Penk had not been with her. | 
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“ Probably a singer Or a dancer in 


some cabaret,’ said Tex as he joined 


Margy, whose eyes were following the 
girl down the side street. 


ABOUT a hundred yards beyond 
Carlota stepped from the side- 

walk into a squat building, whose 
Outlines could be dimly discerned from 
where Tex and Margy stood. <A large 
red lantern, of a type once found on 
old, old sailing vessels, hung over the 
door, and cast a ruby glow into the 


street. | 

Tex knew the place—The Red Lan- 
tern. Was it only last night that he 
had gone there after Bob Peck ? | 

As if Carlota’s entrance had been a 
signal, the poignant voice of a violin 
drifted out into the warm night. 

“ O sole mito—” : 

Margy laid her hand upon ‘Tex’s 
arm. Her lips were parted slightly. © 

““ Dear, this is so thrilling! The girl 
—the music. Let’s just peek in, just 
for a minute!” | 

“No, Margy,” Tex’s voice was firm. 
“We don’t know what kind of place 
that is. Besides, I think we have seen 
enough for to-night.”’ 

“Come on.” Her shining eyes were 
pleading. “ Just for a second. I prom- 
ise to go straight home after that.” 

Tex felt a premonition of danger. 
If Peck should be there—if Carlota 
should recall the incident of the previ- 
ous evening. Margy might not mnder- 
stand. | | 

Yet, it was just for a second. Then 
Margy would be satisfied, and they 
would be on their way home. Tex 
silently vowed that this was his last trip 
to Corobal. ie 

The Red Lantern presented much the 
same appearance as it had the evening 
before. 

A rapid glance about the room re- 
lieved Tex. Peck was not there. 

His eyes returned to the table where 


a. 


a 


ee: 


n opposite 


had he seen that heavy-set face, those 
somber eyes? 
Tex’s gaze centered upon a patch of 


‘beard about an inch square on the right © 


jaw, standing out blue-black against 
the lighter stubble which covered th 
rest of the jaw. 


Recognition came like a lightning 


flash. That night on the train—the 


bandit whose concealing bandanna had — 


slipped down from his face, Alverado 
Miguel, “ Bluejaw ”!- 

"Come on, Margy! Let’s get out 
of here!’ whispered Tex, his eyes on 
Miguel. If the bandit noticed him, 
would he remember? 

But it was the custom of Bluejaw to 
pay scant attention to men when there 


Was a pretty woman to be looked at. 


Flis eyes were avidly drinking in the 
golden beauty of Margy. 

It was a real shudder that passed 
through Margy’s frame when they 
were outside. She had sought romance 
—and had found a cruel, naked reality. 


“Wasn't it awful?” she demanded 


of lex, as she snuggled closer to him. 
“ Did you see that terrible man with 
the girl? Ugh!” 

For a time Tex did not speak. His 
mind was disturbed,. worried. Upon 
leaving the Red Lantern his last, back- 
ward glance had seen Lieutenant Bob 
Peck slip from an inner room to the 
table occupied by Carlota and Alverado 


Miguel. ‘Three heads had bent to- 
gether. ; 


§ ACK at the Red Lantern there was 

_J a soit conference. Bluejaw and 

Carlota were listening intently to 
Peck. 

“ You see, Miguel,” he was saying, 

“ once the girl is in your possession you 

hold her for ransom. Her father is 
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Peck drew a roll of bills from his 
pocket, and placed it on the table before 
the bandit. Cupidity leaped into Blue- 
jaw’s eyes. : 

“TH give you this now, as a guar- 
antee of my good faith. I give you ten 
times as much later.” | 

“Why you do thees?” demanded 
Carlota. ‘‘ You say you no care for 
eirl, You want hurt her man. You 
no hurt heem ver’ much. He jus’ pay 
monee, an’ she come back.” 

Peck’s laugh was revolting. 

“Now, now, Carlota! I see what 


you're driving at. You Mexican wom- 


en are too damned jealous. You think 
I want her for myself. No, no, my 
little sweetheart. 
any one else when I love you?” 

He thrust his lips out to her. Still 
doubting, she drew back from his 
liquor-laden breath. He shrugged his 
shoulders and laughed. 

“Vour father likes pretty women.” 
Peck’s eye barely suggested a wink, 
and Miguel licked his lips. Peck’s voice 
became stern. ‘‘ But remember,” he 
said to Miguel, “ she must remain un- 
harmed until you hear from me.” 

Carlota Miguel’s smoldering black 
eyes flashed fire. She, too, would re- 
member—remember that last statement 
of Peck’s. But she held her peace. She 
could see that her father was in favor 
of the scheme, and it would not do to 
cross him. He was the one man in the 
world whom Carlota feared. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE RAID. 


EX stirred in his sleep. Still, the 
pounding continued. A voice, tar 
off, pierced the cloistered halls of 

his unconsciousness. 
“Tieutenant! Lieutenant, sir!’ The 
pounding on the door increased in 


vigor. ‘Tex recognized the voice of his 


striker, James. 
“What is it, James?” 


“The bandits have raided Wilders- 


How could [ love 


dale, sir! The regiment is getting 
ready to go!” 

An icy hand laid itself upon Tex’s 
heart. Margy! 

He leaped from his bed. Outside 


bugles were now blowing. ‘“ Boots and 


saddles!” He snatched a look at his 
watch. Two o’clock in the morning. 
‘Silently the Ninety-Seventh rode 
through the night. Three troops of 
them—A, B and C: approximately 
three hundred men. With his staff offi- 
cers at the head of the regiment rode | 
Colonel Camp, his face set and grim. 
In the file closers of the second pla- 
toon of A Troop rode Tex. Bob Peck, 
riding at the head of the platoon with 
the guide, was in command. Lieuten- 
ant Sandburn, in company with Cap- 
tain Willis, was with the first platoon. 
Dread filled Tex’s entire being— 
dread of what he would find in Wil- 


-dersdale. His mind was trying to make 


his heart believe that the raid of the 
bandits had been for money, booty. 
Yet there came to his memory the fer- 
vid stare of Bluejaw at Margy earlier 
in the evening at the Red Lantern. 
What if Miguel had discovered her in 
Wildersdale? Tex shut from his brain 
the picture of her being carried off, 
imploring and struggling, on the pom- 
mel of the saddle of the bandit chief. 

Why wasn’t the colonel setting a 
faster pace? Would they never come 
to Wildersdale? In spite of his im- 
patience, Tex realized that if they gal- 
loped all the way now there would be | 
little speed left for the closer pursuit. 

B Troop wheeled from column, and 
disappeared into the darkness. They 
were heading for the Rio Grande to cut 
off Miguel’s retreat. Soon after, C 
Troop left for the same purpose. Only 
A Troop was left to proceed to Wil- 
dersdale 

Wildersdale at last. _Terrified towns- 
people out in the streets to watch the 
cavalry come in. A halt was made 
to confer with the sheriff and other. 
leading citizens of Wildersdale, all of 


them more or less in a state of undress. 
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A lone horseman detached himself. 


from the soldiers, and spurred his horse 
up the single street of the town. The 
black stallion came to a precipitous halt 
before a two-story wooden building 
bearing the sign, “ Burke’s Hotel.” 

A stotit Irish mother met Tex in 
the barren lobby. Her face was wet 
with tears. Her hands wrung the 
shawl which she had thrown across her 
voluminous nightdress. 

* Ochone!” she cried. 
Mary! Heaven protect the dear child! 
Saints above!” 

For the space of several seconds Tex 
struggled to get the poor woman to 


talk rationally. 


“Where is Miss Burton?” 

‘Mrs. Burke burst into fresh wailings. 
Tex knew. Something in his breast 
went dead, as does electricity when the 
switch is cut. 

“The ugly craychers took her—may 
the Lord blast their souls for eternity. 
She was so swate an’ good. Right be- 
fore her own father’s eyes! That I 
should live to see the day!” 

“Where is - Mr. Burton?” 

“ Ow, the poor man! He do be gone 
to get help for his daughter.” 

Colonel Camp was giving his orders. 

“Captain Willis, you will split your 
troop. Let Mr. Peck take the second 
platoon and go the north road. We 
shall go with the first platoon and take 


the south road. Platoons move out! ‘a 


On the gallop. Soon Wildersdale 
was but a few small lights in the dis- 
tance. The way led toward the Rio 
Grande. 

Tex’s brain was on fire. By God! 
If Miguel harmed her— 


4 VEN the fast gallop of the second 
platoon seemed a snail’s pace to 
Tex. He wanted'to tear ahead 

on Black Devil, who was chafing for 
free rein, ride madly into the night, 
searching. But his judgment checked 


him. Did he know of a better place 
ec 10. Paces for Miguel than did the rest of 


“ Mither of 


neither do the men. 


successful, what chance had he against. 


the twoscore men the townspeople 
claimed Miguel possessed? Lastly, his 
duty was with his men, with the second 
platoon, -which Peck commanded. 
For an hour, their straining eyes saw 
no moving creatures in the darkness; 


their ears heard no other sounds but 


the hoof beats of their own horses, the 
creakings of their own saddles. 

The. head of the column halted so 
suddenly that the plunging’ rear 
jammed behind it. A huddled shape 
lay groaning on the roadside. Tex 
spurred his horse to the spot. | 

It seemed that the man was a ranch 
owner, who had made an early start 
from his far-away ranch in order to 
be in Wildersdale to transact business 
in the morning. He had noticed a 
cavalcade of horsemen approaching 
him through the night. Suspicious, he 
had endeavored to give it a wide berth. 
But they had heard him. Several pur- 
sued. They had caught him, stolen his 
horse, and left him for dead. He was 
sure that it was Miguel’s band. They 
had ridden away in the direction of the 
ford of Los Santos. _ 

An electric thrill shot through the 


troopers. If they could reach the ford 
of Los Santos before the bandits 
crossed ! 


Detailing a_ soldier 0 carry the 
wounded ranchman back to Wilders- 
dale, Peck gave the command to. pro- 
ceed. 
~ Once more Tex rode to the head of 
the column. 

“Why don’t you set a faster pace?” 
he demanded angrily of Peck. 


“And have the men in no condition 


to fight when we get there, I suppose?” 

replied Peck sarcastically. ‘ Remem- 
ber, they outnumber us two to one.” 

“T don’t care if they outnumber us 

a hundred to one!” cried Tex. ‘‘ And 

You know it. The 

bandits haven’t got such a long start on 


us. If we push our horses, we can 
ae them before ses Be cross | the Rio err 


ri eats 
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_ “Who’s in command of this out- 
fit?’’ demanded Peck, coldly. | 

Tex realized that Peck had the pow- 
er. Being senior officer, he had the 
command. Baffled, fuming with rage, 
Tex returned to his place in the file 
closers. 

They were nearing the river. Groves 
of willows hid the white desert moon. 
steadily they pushed on to the ford of 
Los Santos. Had the bandits alreadv 
crossed? 

Silently. Closer. Suddenly the lead- 


ers of the column heard distant words 


in Mexican. The spurs of every man 
in the platoon dug into his horse. Rifles 
were loosened in their scabbards. 
Strong hands sought the hilts of sabers. 

‘The second platoon of .A Troop, 
Ninety-Seventh Cavalry, burst through 
the gravelike willows out onto the 
banks of the Rio Grande. The shore 
was empty. From the other side of 
the ford floated a mocking laugh. 

Tex, who had been the first to reach 
the bank of the river urged Black Devil 
into the water, and cried: 

“Forward!” 

Nothing loath, the troopers eagerly 
began to follow.. 

“ Halt!” cried Peck from the bank. 

Uncertain, wondering, the men drew 
rein. Tex wheeled his horse from the 
water, and galloped to Peck. 

“You mean to say you're not going 
to pursue them any farther?’ he cried. 

“We can’t!’ returned Peck. “ They 
are in Mexico now. We cannot go any 
farther without causing international 
complications. The rest must be left 
for the Mexican government to han- 
dle.” 

Unconsciously the men of the pla- 
toon drew nearer to their officers. Al- 
ways the same old argument about in- 
ternational complications! Why not 
forget them for awhile? 

“By the time the Mexican govern- 
ment will have reached those bandits 
no telling what will have happened to 


| any one, even Peck, < 


Margy!’ Tex could not believe that 
, would ee a woman 


be cartied off before his eyes just be- 
cause a boundary happened to be sins 
one place or another. 


“AWE can’t help that,” Peck said 
calmly. “ Individuals: are 
nothing when the danger of 

involving two whole countries in war 

is concerned.” 

“ You don’t believe what you’re say- 
ing!” implored Tex" ‘Good God, 
man! ‘You once loved her yourself!” 

“If she were my wife I could not 
act any differently.”” Peck shrugged his 
shoulders, and prepared to give the 
command to turn about. 

Impotent, almost insane at the 
thought of Miguel carrying Margy far- 
ther and farther into Mexico, Tex dug 
his fists into the whithers of Black 
Devil. Peck was in command. The 
men were bound to do his bidding. 
What could be said, what plea. could 
be made to induce him to change his 
mind? 

It was useless. Tex gave up the 
hope. He sought for another way. 

Suddenly he drove Black Devil again 
into the dark, rippling waters of the 
Rio Grande. | 

“ [’'m going after Miguel!” he cried. 
“Who’s going with me?” 

The men hesitated. Their spirits 
were longing to plunge into the water 
behind them. But they were soldiers. 
And their obedience belonged to the 
senior officer. 

Then a third person pushed his horse 
to the front, and took a hand in the 
discussion. It was Corporal O'Reilly. 

“ Begorra! I’m goin’ with Lieuten- 
ant Griffen! Ive chased the ould divil 
Bluejaw to the idge of this river so 
many times thot me ould nag has corns 
on her fate. I’m gittin’ sick an’ tired 
of it! An’ if the rest of yez had any 
chivalry ye’d come along. Think of 
the poor, dear, swate eurrl all alone 
wid them divils!” 

So saying, Corporal O’Reilly rode 


into the water behind Tex. re 
. For just a second the rest of the men 


Be coe 2 across ie beers pata aad eteet 


hung in balance. Their peer en 
offcer was Lieutenant Peck. Not a 
man among them who didn’t hate him. 
They had seen what he was the day he 


had tried to ride Lieutenant Griffen 
The American 


down in the polo game. 
soldrer likes fair play. Tex, they ad- 
mired. He had broken Grizzly, the 
mad horse. He had made money for 
them in winning the championship polo 


- game. 


Another urged his horse into the 
river. Then several more. © Finally, 
the whole troop, silent, had made its 
choice. They were with Tex. 

The first rift in the plans of Bob 
Peck. He had never dreamed of the 
possibility of American troops entering 
Mexico in pursuit of Miguel. 

“ Come back here!” he cried. “This 
is mutiny! You'll all be hung for this!” 

Not a man turned back. 

Furiously, Peck shook his fist. 

“Wait until Washington hears 
about this! You'll have the whole 
American and Mexican armies on your 
heels!” 

Once more Tex drove the dripping 
black stallion out of the water, while 
the men looked stolidly on. 

Peck’s eyes widened with fear as he 
saw the blue mouth of the automatic 
boring into his side. 

“You're going with us, Peck!” mur- 
mured Tex grimly. “ We’re not gomg 
to have you spoiling the game for us.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LOST PLATOON. 

EX awakened. For the space of 
several seconds he stared upward 
at the brown cloth of the “ pup” 

tent three feet above his head. Evi- 


dently Peck was still asleep. He could 


hear his heavy breathing. 

Tex’s mind reflected upon what had 
happened since they had crossed the 
Rio Grande. For a day they had rid- 
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The same question on every tongue— 
where had Miguel disappeared tor 

Another day, questioning poor, ig- 
norant peons, barely existing on bar- 
ren, lazy farms; divers answers, most 
of them given in fear, as to the where- 
about of Alverado Miguel, bandit. The 
mayority of the answers had implied a 
stronghold in the mountains. 

That night they encamped where the 
desert gave way to rugged ‘mountains 
covered with stubby, scraggly trees, 
bowlders half buried in sand. 

Now, morning. ~Tex’s thoughts 
were grave. Where was Miguel? What 
was happening to Margy? He could 


picture the oe the mental en 


of the girl. 

The ¢ camp was astir. Men were tak- 
ing down the tiny “pup” tents which 
had sheltered them during the night. 
Others were leading horses to a small 
water hole near by. 

The morning tasks being done, the 


men sat down in groups to eat. Tex 


munched moodily upon the small, 
square, sweet biscuits known as hard 
tack. 

That was all he and his forty men 
had had to eat since they left Fort 
smith. They had been fortunate to have 
had that. It was due to the policy of 
Colonel Camp, whose orders it was that 
each man was to keep several tins of 
hard tack in his saddle bags in event 
that the regiment should be separated 
from the post for any length of time 
during one of the periodic raids of 
Bluejaw. 

Corporal O'Reilly approached, and 
saluted. 

“What is it, O'Reilly: ae 

“Sor, some of the min do be get- 
tin’ low on the hard tack. The supply 
won't last much longer.” 

Tex sighed. He had not expected 
that it would take so long to find 
Micuel. 

“T suppose we can send a foraging 
sie out to hei ni from the natives 
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plazes the lieutenant, Pll go. [ll find 
vittles, be jabbers, if I have to go clean 
to Mexico City itself.” 

“Tknow you will, corporal,” smiled 
Tex. ‘“‘ But remember, no stealing, or 
no rough stuff! 
trouble raised over this little expedition 
as it is, without causing any more. 
Here is all the money I have. See if 
you can scare up some more among the 
men. ‘Tell them that Ill see that they 
are repaid when we get back to Fort 
Smith.” ) 

‘Don’t ye worry none about thot, 
sor. We’re all behin’ ye ontil we hang 
thot black-hearted half-breed to the 
highest tree thot can be found.” 

Tex’s eyes were slightly dampened 
Good old O’Reilly! 
The brave boys of the Ninety-Seventh! 

“Take a squad of men with you, cor- 
poral, just in case you meet with some 
unavoidable trouble. To-day we are 
going to follow the road through these 
You will find us en- 
camped somewhere along it to-night. 
Besides, the natives along the road will 
give you the direction of our march.” 

“Oh, we'll find ye, sor, nivver fear. 
An’ it ll be a grand feed thot we'll have 
whin we get back.” 

Another day. Higher into the 
mountains. No success. Always so 
near, yet so far. Once more, the soit 
Mexican night, cool with the air of the 
hills. | 

Tex had walked from the camp to a 


point from which he could dimly see 


the flat, far-reaching desert below him. 
Beyond was the Rio Grande, the bor- 
der of the United States. What were 
the newspapers saying about the * lost 
platoon ”’ of the Ninety-Seventh Caval- 
ry? By now, they must have guessed. 
The wires between Washington, Fort 
Smith, and Mexico City must be hum- 
ming. — 

Heavy of heart, he returned to the 
silent, darkened camp. No camp fires 
were built, no loud talking indulged in, 
for fear of giving away their position 
prying eyes favorable to Bluejaw. 


There'll be enough | 


O’Reilly had not returned. Tex had 
been forced to order that the men hus- 
band their remaining biscuits. 

In an extremely downcast frame of 
mind, he drew his blanket over him, 
and dropped off into troublesome sleep. 

The next morning, Tex awakened 
with a feeling that another calamity 
had occurred during the night. He 
glanced over to where Peck usually 
slept. Peck was gone!s 

A search of the camp and locality 
failed to find him. Then a soldier dis- 
covered that a horse was missing from 
the picket line. 

No use to upbraid the sentry whose 
duty it was to guard the tent in which 
Tex and Peck slept. The poor fellows 
had a hard enough time, with being in 
the saddle from daybreak to nightfall, 
living on half rations. It was a won- 


der how they managed to keep awake ~ 


as well as they did. 

As Tex mounted Black Devil prepar- 
atory for another day’s hunt he won- 
dered if Peck was heading for Fort 
Smith—or the camp of Alverado 
Miguel. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE STRONGHOLD OF BLUEJAW. 


HORT halt at noon along the road 
which had gone over the top of one 
mountain, down into a valley, and 

now was climbing the second. Hun- 
ery horses grazed the barren, tough 
grass. Troopers sought the scant shade 
cast by the dwarfed trees, and ate their 
meager lunch of hard tack, washed 


down with tepid water from canteens. 
Black Devil surveyed his master so- 


berly. 23 | 

“T know it’s tough, old fella,” Tex 
murmured. “ But we’ve just got to find 
her!” : 

Shading his eyes from the intense 
glare of the sun, Tex perceived one of 


his dust-stained troopers riding beside 


a stranger—a Mexican. This one prob- 


ably had more information, of doubt- 


ful value, of the whereabouts of Al- 
verado Miguel. 

Tex studied them as they approached 
him. The stranger was a girl! Her 


neck of her silk shirtwaist was confined 
by a brilliant crimson neckerchief. Her 


hair was bound tightly within another 


of the same color. 

Rising quickly to his feet, Tex, curi- 
ous, went to meet them. 

He recognized her. Carlota! What 
had brought her here? - 

Tex’s memory furnished him with 
the fleeting picture he had seen that 
night with | “Margy i in Corobal—Carlota, 
Bluejaw, and Peck bowing their heads 
together. 

What had been the significance of 
that conference? What relation had 
Carlota, and Peck, to Alverado 
Miguel? If this woman had come to 
his camp seeking something, Tex de- 
cided that he, too, must be astute, and 
endeavor to learn what she knew. 

He waited for her to speak. 

“T have come,” she began, in her 


full, rich voice, “in hunt for Senior . 


Peck. I hear that he ees weeth you.” 
Tex considered the question rapidly, 
thoughtfully. Why was she looking 
for Peck? What would make a wom- 
an of her nature travel all those weary 
miles from Corobal in search of a man f 

“Lieutenant Peck is not with us.” 

Her black eyes narrowed. 

“ Not weeth you, evair?” 

Tex made a long, wild play. 

“ He was with us, but he left us to go 
to the camp of } Miguel. - 

His shot had struck home. A spasm 
of hate—or was it jealousy :—swept 
across Carlota’s beautiful face. Then, 
almost instantly, her featurese became 
calm again. 

3 G races, senor,” 
now.’ 


she said. “I go 


“ Will you stay, and share our poor 


‘meal with us?” Tex inquired. 
The girl was hungry. She had not 
ee too plenty. 2 of eee on her 
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“ Muchésimas gracias.” 
All through the meal, Tex watched 
her covertly. By a hundred little signs, 


he saw that she was distrait, anxious to 
short riding skirt was of corduroy. The 


be gone. 

A few minutes after Carlota had 
passed from sight, Tex called his senior 
sergeant to him. 

“ Sergeant Milne, I’m going to trail 
that woman. She knows where Micuel 
is, and she has reason to hitrry herself 
there as quickly as possible. Take the 
men to some place sheltered from ob- 
servation from the road, and wait until 
I return.” | 

For the space of several hours, Car- 
lota urged her horse steadily along the 
road which climbed the mountainside. 
Then, she passed around a curve, which 


hid her from the sight of Tex. By the 


time he reached the curve, she was no- 
where in sight, though the road led 
straight for a mile. 

Praying that he had not lost her, or 
that she had not discovered she was be- 
ing shadowed and had ducked into the 
bushes lining the road, Tex cautiously 
proceeded. 


JE almost missed it ;in fact, he had 


already passed it, when a corner 


- of his eye had noted the faint cut 
through the bushes. Turning his horse, 
he examined more closely. A cleft, 


that was barely a trail, led from the 


road. 

Heart beating rapidly, Tex pushed 
on down the trail. He felt certain that 
he was on the path leading to the ban- 
dit Bluejaw at last. 

The scrubby, gnarled trees, the thick, 
high bushes, gave way to open coun- 


try. Here wasa sort of plateau among 


the mountains. 


The length of this plateau te trailed | 
Carlota. Many horses were grazing on 


this small tableland. Most of them had 
a strangely American look about them. 
Tex’s heart bounded. Here, un- 


| EE were powses: aed _in 


Now, the plateau was beginning to 
narrow. Precipitous sides of two moun- 
tains were closing in upon it. Ata 
point where the mountainsides seemed 
but a few yards apart, the girl rode 
over a gentle rise, and. disappeared. » 

Tex drew rein upon Black Devil. 
The stronghold of Bluejaw must be 
very near. Tex’s keen eyes scrutinized 
the cleft. Through it, he could very 
indistinctly see the roofs of log huts. 

He knew that he had discovered the 
hiding-place of Miguel. In there was 
Margy. 

He wheeled his horse about. Back 
to get his troopers. At daybreak, Al- 
verado Miguel, Bluejaw, would re- 
ceive unexpected callers. 

But, there was one thing Tex had 


not noticed. <A lone figure. stretched 


flat on its stomach on the right moun- 


tainside, had watched with gelittering | 


eyes the cavalry officer trailing the 
girl. Now this figure was hurrying 
down the mountain toward the huts. 

It was dusk. Tex had called a coun- 
cil of his sergeants and corporals. He 
had explained the way to the strong- 
hold in the mountains, then: 

‘We shall attack at daybreak. ‘They 
will not be expecting us, so by the time 
they are awakened, and realize what is 
soing on, we shall be through the cleft 
in the mountains, and in the camp. 
That’s all. Sergeant Milne, detail one 


man to remain behind here to inform 


Corporal O'Reilly and his men where 
we have gone.’ 

Tex settled himself for a couple of 
hours rest. ‘T'o-morrow, he would be 
with Margy. If those fiends had harmed 
her— 


CHAPTER X. 
“NO FURY LIKE A WOMAN SCORNED.” 


T was still half dark, half light. In- 
distinct forms stretched at intervals 
across the entire plateau. Horses 1m- 

__patiently pawed at the grass, soaking 
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tried to keep them quiet. Nervous 


horsemen a thousand times pulled at the 


hilts of their sabers to see if they were 
surely loose in the scabbards. Others 
fingered the triggers of their Spring- 
helds. 

Silently, Tex rode along the line, en- 
couraging, giving last instructions, It 
was this time of the twenty-four hours 
when men’s courage was at its lowest 
point. Sergeant Milne, old soldier, and 
veteran of a dozen campaigns, rode be- 
hind his commander, silently approv- 
ing. 

Tex and his sergeant rode to a posi- 
tion in front of and at the center of the 
line. The shadows of night, stall brood- 
ing between the mountains, hid the 
stronghold of Miguel in darkness. Not 
a sound, except when one of the horses 
of the bandits’ herd on. the plateau, 
becoming frightened at some small 
strange noise, galloped for a short dis- 
tance with thudding hoofs. 

Tex’s voice was low, but it carried 
clear to the ends of the line. 

“Forward! To the charge!” 

The whole platoon swept forward as 
one man. For a time, there was no 
noises except for the muffled pounding 
of many hoofs in the wet grass. 

Then, all at once, the plateau rever- 
berated with sharp reports. The sides 
of the mountains protecting the en- 
trance to the bandits’ camp became in- 
terspersed with long, quick streaks: of 
orange. - 

“ Hell!” cried Sergeant Milne. Sev- 
eral horses of the platoon had suddenly 
become riderless. — 

Still, the troopers raced onward. 
Many barks of Springfields now joined 
in the din. 

A burst of rapid, quick explosions 
came from the short interval between 
the faces of the mountains. ‘Then, an- 
other burst, longer, hotter. 

The men of the Ninety-Seventh wa- 
vered for a second, and then, yelling 


their sia te war whoop, kept valiantly 


ught up to Tex. 
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“My God, sir! You're not going 
on? A regiment couldn’t force that 
place! It’s nothing but suicide! They 
have a machine gun mounted at the en- 
trance!”’ | 

For several seconds, Tex thundered 
on. What mattered it if they hada 
dozen machine guns! Margy was held 
prisoner behind that entrance. By now, 
she was wondering the cause of the 
firing. Hope must be springing in her 
breast. 

Several riderless horses, eauelins 
faster now that they were relieved of 
the weight of their masters, passed him, 
running wildly. Tex turned a drawn 
face, bitter, disappointed eyes, upon his 
sergeant. 

“Sound recall, Milne.” 

At the edge of the plateau, beyond 
rifle shot, they reformed, attended to 
their wounded, and soberly stole glances 
‘at their commander. 

Tex’s brow was deeply furrowed. 

“TI suggest, sir,’ said the sergeant, 
“ that we reconnoiter the place. There 
must be some other way of getting to it 


besides a frontal attack across the pla- 


teau. We could never succeed in that. 
Not in a million years!” | 
Tirelessly, Tex rose to his feet. He 
and the sergeant disappeared, leaving 
their horses ‘behind. 
By noon, they were back, discour- 


aged, weary. The place was impreg-. 


nable. On all sides, mountains too 
steep, too rugged for men to climb. The 
-sole way to the stronghold was by the 
plateau—and that was impossible. 


HE red Mexican sun was setting 
when two sentinels from an out- 
post escorted her into camp, 

and before Tex. 

* Carlota!” 

“ Si, seior. Me—Carlota.” 

Tex, knowing that she had come 
from the enemy’s fort, knowing. that 
she must have known about the plan to 
kidnap Margy, raised his fist to strike. 
His worry, his ‘disappointments, his 
helplessness, were driving him mad. 
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Proudly, unshrinkingly, she main- 
tained her ground. 

“TI come to tell you how to fool 
Miguel—how to get in there, and get 
back girl.” Carlota waved her hand 
in the direction of the bandits’ strong- 
hold. 

“What!” cried Tex. ‘“ You tell!” 
He laughed, a bitter, unbelieving laugh. 

“Listen, Americano,” Carlota’s 
voice was tense, vibrant with emotion. 
Plainly now, her perfect features por- 
trayed hate. “ My lovair, Senor Peck, 
is in there.” Tex clenched his fists. It 
was as he had expected. Peck was hand 
in glove with the bandits. In fact, he 
had probably devised the scheme of ab- 
duction. Carlota continued, speaking 
passionately. 

“He makes love to yellow-haired 
girl. He say: ‘Oh, Carlota, don’ be 
fooleesh ! r lak you all ri’, but you 
know Americano nevair can marry 
Mexican woman, [ marry thees girl, 
one of my own race.’ 

Fury shook Carlota. She was like 
an enraged tigress, beautiful—but 
deadly. 

“\He say that to me—me, Carlota! 
He cas’ me aside! He laugh, he shrug 
hees shoulders lak thees. Senor Amer- 
icano, I get revenge. I tak’ you where 
you go into strong place so easy. No- 
body know. You catch heem, my 
lovair. He no laugh at Carlota any 
more,” 

Tex had listened to her with grow- 
ing astonishment.. Something in him 
warned him not to believe this lovely, 
fiery, treacherous Mexican girl. 

Yet it could not be possible for her 
to act a lie so well! Her story of Peck 
casting her aside for Margy, fitted in 
so well with that rascal’s nature. And 
then, there was nothing these Latin 
women would not do when scorned. 

Besides, it was a chance. His only 
chance! Never would he succeed in 


taking the bandit stronghold from the 


front. If Carlota knew a way—like a 
drowning man, he clutched at the 
straw. 
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“ How do we do this, Carlota ?” 

“At the first light of day again, 
senor. Miguel, he feel safe on all sides. 
He watch for you in front, lak thees 


morneeng. But, Carlota, she tak’ you 
aroun’ to a place. Nobody there. You 


{?? 


walk into the huts so! 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE VALLEY OF DEATH. 


YHE, morning mists on the scrubby 
trees of the mountains were like 
little white veils. The world was 

eray and black. 

Tex’s little band of men ised ee 
riding most of the night. By going 
around a mountain, they had made a 
half circle about the camp of the ban- 


dits. Now, they had come to a halt at 


the mouth of a ravine. 
“No horses can go there,’ Carlota 
said to Tex. “ Leave them outside.”’ 
Two men were designated to remain 
with the horses. The rest, on foot, 
followed after Carlota and Tex. 
_ **Thees lJeads to the back of the 
camp,’ she whispered. “Ah! Her 
eyes contracted, and her lips com- 
pressed. ‘‘ Have patience, mi amigo. 
Soon we shall be there. Then, Senor 
Peck shall see that he cannot treat the 


love of Carlota lightly.” 
Almost in single file they passed 


through the ravine. Its narrow floor 


was cluttered with bowlders of vary- 


ing size. The precipitous sides of the 
mountains rose abruptly above their 
heads for about a half mile. 

In the dim, chilly light of the dawn, 
the men shivered. The place seemed 
like a valley of death. 
 Ahalt. The girl pointed ahead with 
her arm. 

“There eet ees!” 

Tex strained his eyes, but could make 
out nothing but the gloom of the valley 
ahead. Nevertheless, his heart thrilled 
at Carlota’s words. + 

Seconenis a heavy, mocking laugh 


ome from sa 


mountainside above. It sounded ghost- 
ly, as it echoed through the valley. With 
nameless fear in their hearts, the little 
band of Americans looked upward. 

A rain of bullets; like hailstones, 
swept down upon them. The valley be- 
came brilliant with color. The noise 
was deafening. 

“Take cover!’ Tex shouted need- 
lessly. His men ducked behind the 
bowlders like alarmed rabbits. And 
they were just about as helpless. 

Tex looked about him for Carlota. 
She was gone! 

Bitterly the realization descended 
upon him. He had played the gullible 
fool. Oh, she had been clever! So 
neatly, so easily, she had led them into 
this ambush. 

He shook his fists, and cursed the 
unseen toe. He would have started 
madly up the mountainside. 

Sergeant Milne grabbed him by an- 
arm and drew him into the shelter of 
a rock. 

They were hopelessly trapped. The 
ever increasing daylight gave plain in- 
dications of the enemy on all sides. 
Miguel’s forces outnumbered Tex’s by 
over two to one. All Miguel had to’ 
do was to shoot down from the heights, 
and pick off the Americans, one by one, ’ 
at practically his leisure. 

The pitiless sun climbed higher and - 
higher in the heavens. ‘The men, ex- 
posed to its full glare, were beginning 
to suffer terribly. No one dared move. 
One little patch of olive-drab cloth im- 
mediately drew the fire of at least 
twenty rifles. 

The rocks were not large. The mien 
became most painfully cramped. They 
had to move. ‘They took chances—and 
some never moved again. 

“ Sergeant,” whispered Tex, “ we'll - 
get out of here when night falls.” _ 

‘“ By that time, sir, I’m 1 afraid there'll 
be nobody left.” 

The sergeant spoke. soberly. Tex 
was compelled to admit the truth of 
the statement. 

ee a long time, he thought.. ‘The 2 
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“ Sergeant Milne, we’ll make a dash 
for it!. To break through is our only 
hope.” 

The sergeant shook his head glumly. 
But, this time, it was he who was com- 
pelled to admit the truth of Tex’s state- 
ment. 

Tex leaped to his feet. 

“ Follow me!” he cried. 

The men were instantly behind him, 
firing as they ran. Straight up the ra- 
vine, they charged. The volleys of the 
bandits increased until they made a 
seemingly continuous roll. 

One fell among the Americans. Then 
another staggered. But grimly they 
fought on; they were going to their 
death, but they intended to have plenty 
of company. | 


UDDENLY, from a distance, fa- 
-miliar cries came to their unbe- 
lieving ears. War whoops of the 
Ninety-Seventh Cavalry! Then, clear 
and high above the cheers, came the IIt- 
ing, thrilling sound of a bugle blowing 
the charge! 
Tex’s men took heart. They cheered 
madly as they fought steadily forward. 
Almost impossible to believe, yet the 
Ninety-Seventh Cavairy must have fol- 
lowed behind them into Mexico. Now, 
give it to the dirty devils! | 
Miguel’s men, too, had heard the 
cheers, the wild war whoops, the con- 


fident bugle call. They were beginning 


to receive fire from the rear. 
The ordinary bandit is usually a 
fierce fighter—as long as the superior 
numbers are upon his side. But, once 
let the fear of defeat descend upon him, 
and his blood runs like water. Every- 
where, in all directions, Miguel’s brave 
men were taking to their heels and 
scrambling up the sides of the moun- 
tains, with but one thought in each 
mind—to put as much distance as pos- 
sible between them and the dreaded 
Americanos. | 
Those who had been besieged in the 
valley met their rescuers, the “ Ninety- 
Seventh Cavalry.” Instead of a regi- 


ment of men, there were only eight, - 


and Corporal O’Reilly, who came out 
of the thickets. 

What a cheer went up!. 

“It’s sorry I am, sor!” cried Cor- 
poral O'Reilly to Tex, “thot it took me 
so long to get the vittles. I had to go 
almost to the border again.” 

“It’s lucky for us that you did!” re- 
plied Tex. “If you had have been 
with us, instead of being outside to fur- 
nish that wonderful surprise attack, 
we'd all probably be dead by this time. 
How did you ever think up that trick 
to fool the bandits into thinking you 
were the. whole Ninety-Seventh ?”. 

‘* Indade, it was no trick, sor! Ifa 
good Irishman can’t lick all thim ban- 
dits wit’ one hand tied behind his 
back, thin he ain’t no Irishman. Mul- 
ligan over there jist played a tune 
on his horn to let thim know we were 
here,’ 

Reorganizing his forces quickly, Tex 
sent a couple of men to return to the 
horses, and lead them back through the 
valley toward Miguel’s camp. 


CHAPTER: XIE 
PECK’S LAST RIDE. 


EVERAL log huts stood’ together 
) in a clearing. In the largest of 


them, two men were having break- 


fast. One wore the uniform of a 
United States army officer, the other, 


the dirty boots, the baggy trousers, the - 


filthy shirt of a bandit. | 

Ah, my frien’,’ Bluejaw smacked 
his lips as he put down his cup of cof- 
fee, “ the shootin’ has stop’. By now, 
the hated gringos, an’ your enemy are 
no more.” 

Peck was silent. To give him credit, 
it must be acknowledged that his face 
reflected the horror he felt. Nearly a 
half a hundred of his countrymen 
murdered by this loathsome, cruel ban- 
dit. | 

‘An’ now,” continued Miguel, “ eet 
ees time to talk of the irl. I have de- 
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TEXAS JOINS 


cide. She ees so pret’. I no want ran- 
som. I take her for myself. Eh?” 

Now that the time had come for the 
terms of the agreement to be carried 
out, Peck shrank from the thought of 
such a fair, soft creature as Margy be- 
ing delivered over to the revolting fan- 
cies of this foul murderer. 

“ You agreed to do what I say, 
Miguel. It is my wish that she be re- 


turned to her father, wnharmed. For 


_ransom, if you lke. And I will pay 
you what I promised, too.” 

The bandit parted his thick, ugly lips 
with a cynical smile. 

* At firs’, you say I can have her. 
Now, you say‘no. What you theenk, 
my trien’? Mieuel do lak we agreed. 
esr. | 

“No, no! I -won’t stand for it!” 

The square blue patch of beard on 
Miguel’s chin seemed to leap suddenly 
into prominence, as his tace became 
flushed with passion. He drew his pis- 
tol. 

“ Miguel chief here,” he said signifi- 
cantly. 

The door of the hut burst open. Car- 
lota, her eyes wild, her corduroy dress 
torn, screamed: 

“The eringos! The gringos! ‘They 
come! Manee, manee of them from 
over the bordair!”’ 

Bluejaw cursed. Peck went white. 

“TI get the woman!” the bandit cried. 

The Americans had been swifter 
than any of the three in the hut realized. 
Tex, with half a dozen men at his 
back, appeared at the door. 

Bluejaw jerked up his pistol. 

Six American rifles spoke as one. 
Six steel-jacketed bullets found their 
mark. | 

Bluejaw sagged against the wall. The 
color drained from his dirty face, leav- 
ing the square patch of beard standing 
out in ghastly blue. He crumpled 
heavily to the floor. 

Carlota screamed, and ran to her 


Where is Margy?” demanded Tex 


—_ - : 


“ Locked in the back room,” the lat- 
ter answered dully. 

Half an hour later, the lost platoon 
of Troop A, Ninety-Seventh Cavalry, 
was ready to go home. Their task was 
done, their mission accomplished. Amid 
Bluejaw’s loot Tex had delightedly dis- 
covered his chain with the mustang- 
tooth charm. 

Was it an omen of good luck? 

Tex was assisting Margy, whose pale 


face and shaking hands proved the or- 


deal she had undergone, to mount her 
horse. 

Peck, who was standing near by, and 
to whom no one had paid the slightest 
attention since he had been discovered 
with Miguel, suddenly ran to Black 
Devil, ‘Tex’s horse. In a twinkling of 
an eye, he was in the saddle, and off 
on the surprised black stallion. 

A number of men raised their rifles 
to fire. 

“Don’t shoot!’ cried Tex. It was 
better to let him escape, than to bring 
him back to trial and publicity at Fort 
smith. His deeds would be an ever- 
lasting disgrace to the United States 
Army. | 

For a time, the astonished Black 


Devil galloped like the wind across the 


level plateau. Then, he realized that 
he was not carrying his customary 
rider. Black Devil had been ridden by 
no one except Tex, his only conqueror. 

The black stallion halted suddenly. 
Then, he began mad gyrations, buck- 
ings, and dashes. He darted along the 
plateau. Precipitately, he swerved to 
one side, and began racing at almost 
right angles to his former course. 

Peck had been unprepared. At the 
sudden change of direction, he was 
pitched forcibly to the ground. He 
moved convulsively for a little, and 
then was still. Black Devil trotted 
calmly back to its master. 

Awed soldiers went to Peck’s side. 
After making an examination, Ser- 
geant Milne returned. | 
“Dead, sir,” he reported to 
“broken: neck? - 
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And Tex realized that probably the 
best thing had happened to Peck. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TEX MAKES A REQUEST. 


| UST-STAINED from the desert, 

clothes torn and frayed from the 

grasping talons of bushes, Tex re- 
ported to Colonel Camp. ‘There was 
downright fear in his heart. He had 
-disobeyed orders, he-and the second 
platoon of A Troop had been absent 
without leave for days, he had risked 
imperiling his country in war. The 
least he expected was immediate court- 
martial, and dismissal from the serv- 
ice. Colonel Camp could not possibly 
do less. | 

He saluted. 

“Lieutenant Griffen reports his re- 
fiirn, sir.’ 

Grimly, Colonel Camp looked up 
from his papers. 

“Well, did you get him?” he barked. 

The dumfounded Tex could only 
Stammmer: “ yW-who, sire co. | 

“Who the devil do you suppose! 
Miguel, of course.” 

Veegesin. (tes dead, sit.” 

For the first time, Tex saw the colo- 
nel smile. He could not believe his 
-eyes. He was speechless, when the Old 
Man grasped him warmly by the hand. 

THE 


U 


“Fhe best piece of work I’ve seen 
done in a long, long time, yoting man! 
A few more raids like the last, and I’d 
have done the same thing myself.’’ 

‘ But—but Washington, sir! What 
do they say down there 2” ; 


‘“ Well, for the first couple of days 


after your disappearance, there was 
some row raised, believe me! Official 


notes between Washington and Mexico 


City were flying so fast, you couldn’t 
see the air. But after awhile, the pol- 


iticians of both countries got down to 


some sense. You see, the Mexicans 
wanted him exterminated as badly as 


we did. So there was a tacit agree- 


ment, which suited everybody, to ig- 
nore your expedition, and let Alverado 
Miguel take his medicine.” 


A load, which had-become almost un- 


bearably heavy on the ride back to the 
border, now fell from Tex’s heart. 

“ You mean I won’t get tried for 
what I did?” he demanded of the colo- 
nel. 

* Very much you won’t! I’d like to 
see anybody try it!” 

“ Sir, there’s one request I’d like to 
make!’ cried Tex eagerly. 

“ What is it?” 

“I understand that there is a mar- 
ried officer’s quarters vacant. I’d like 
to put in for it, sir.” 

“It’s all yours,” replied Colonel 
Camp with a smile. 

END. 
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Labor on the Auction Block 


| SLAVERY is not permitted now in civilized countries, but France still has 
a sale block for labor at Ste. Etienne, which has been used for centuries. 
Here come young men and girls to offer their services for a year to the highest 
bidder, and the scene is very similar to the ones in the South before the Civil 
War. Buyers throng the market place to examine the goods, pinch the muscles 
of the men and size up the physique of the girls, while they argue as to the 


value of the offerings. 


This year the bidding was spirited and the prices offered were high, owing 
to a shortage of laborers, hence the peasants were gainers in the way of 
extras, such as hot and cold water for baths, shorter hours, new clothes, and 


time off for recreation. | 


. 


_ George Parke. 
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fle set up the duminy, facing castward in the mouth of the cave 


By Allah Who Made Tigers 


Frank West, secret agent, looks on the grinning face of Death, in the border 
mountains, as the mullah Mir Mahommed perfects his wily 
Oriental schemes for a holy war on India 

a By TALBOT MUNDY 


Author of ‘‘ Asoka’s Alibi,’’ “‘‘Ho For London Town! "’ ete. 


eas LEADING UP TO THIS INSTALLMENT 


RANK WEST, who is telling the 
story, 1s a British secret agent 
in the border town of Peshawar, 
on India’s northwest frontier, charged 
with the mission of discovering 
whether Winifred Orloff, guest of 
Colonel Wingate, is a Russian agent. 
West is enamored of her, and hopes 
she 1s innocent. | 
One misty night he is rashly walk- 
ing in one of the outlying graveyards, 
when he is stopped by a Scotch sen- 
try. Suddenly three outlaw hillmen 
surprise them, knock him down, kill 


the sentry and carry him off. 


He wakes up in the camp of Mir 


Mahommed, mullah who is preaching 


This sto 


the holy war that the Russians would 
like to see burst on India.- Mir Ma- 
hommed had found West, abandoned 
when the outlaws were frightened. A 
letter from West’s aunt, bearing an 
Arabic seal—bought in an English 


curio shop—achieves great importance 


from its mysteriousness, for the mul- 
lah cannot read it, nor could West’s 
captors. 

The mullah boldly announces that 
it is from the Sharif of El-Kalil, tell- 
ing a vision in which he saw the mullah 
dead and a saint, reappearing to lead 
his Pathans to great victories. The 
three robbers, Suliman, Ismail, and 
Ali bin Adam, are greatly impressed: 
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but Ali, who hates West especially for 
a blow he dealt Ali while they were 
capturing him, goes away raging be- 
cause the mullah will not surrender the 
Englishman. 

The mullah’s wife, Louise, an 
American negress, gets West to write 
a letter to Grabowski, a Peshawar 
surgeon and friend of the hillmen. The 
mullah had once let Grabowski talk 
him into posing for a papier-mache 
statue, contrary to the Moslem relig- 
ious ban on reproducing human fig- 
ures in art. The mullah now says that 
the statue’s existence is hurting his in- 
fluence, and he fears enemies may seize 
it; so he asks Grabowski to send it to 
him in a coffin or Moslem shroud. 

West secretes a sheet of paper, and, 
scribbling a note to the authorities, 
puts it on the collar of his dog Brandy, 
and sends him home. 

From hints Louise has let drop, he 
guesses that there 1s some connection 


areen Grabowski and Winifred, and 


he fears she is a spy. 

That night the mullah, Louise, and 
an old Afridi take West and two black 
goats to a spot near the camp, where 
the servant digs a grave. West fears 
it is a voodoo sacrifice. The mullah 
draws his sharp tulwar, stands back 
of West, and raises the weapon. 


CHAPTER III (Continued). 


THE MULLAH 'S WILES. 


THEN I had opened my eyes 
WV again, his tulwar had _ slain 


‘he goats, not me. 

Louise dragged up the tentlike 
wickerwork affair that she had used 
to keep a sheet spread over me each 
night. But the sheet, which was of 
unbleached cotton, she spread on the 
eround, and on the sheet the old 
Afridi laid the goats’ headless car- 
casses. Louise picked up the heads and 
laid them on my overcoat, rolling them 
in it until the lining was filthy with 
blood. Then she tossed the heads on 
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to the sheet, which the mullah and the 
old Afridi gathered by the four cor- 
ners and dumped in the shallow trench. 

Both of them knelt by the trench 
then and went to a great deal of trou- 
ble to arrange the carcasses, Louise 
looking on and criticizing, bringing 
them stones from time to time to add 
to the arrangement. 

She was very difficult to please and 
very cross with the old Afridi, making 
him do his work over and over again; 
but I got no hint of what she was 
seeking to accomplish until at last she 


said to him in Pushtu: 


“ Allah! Suppose they dig to make 
sure? Who but an idiot would suppose 
that was a dead man’s body? Get out 
of the way and let me do it.” 

She was swift. I could not judge her 


handiwork because from where I lay 


I could not see over the edge of the 
grave, but she looked pleased with her- 
self and the mullah nodded approval. 
The old Afridi chuckled. “ It. will de- 
ceive the spirits,” he said, “ who come 
after dead men’s souls! Mashallah, 
what a corpse! And lo, the life blood 
on the winding-sheet!” 

“ Cover it up!” Louise commanded, 
and the old Afridi shoveled 4n_ the 
earth, singing a song to himself, per- 
haps to keep the spirits of the dead 
trom coming too soon to be disillu- 
sioned. 

Then Louise set the wickerwork 
tent beside me, but not over me, and 
spread my good overcoat on it, so that 
it hung down facing the ravine. 

“If the fools should shoot some 
holes in it, so much the better,” she 
said to the mullah, who nodded 
gravely. 

When the erave was filled and loose-. 
ly packed, Louise set down the lighted 
lantern near the head of the wicker- 
work tent. The old Afridi brought a 


rough but rather comfortable stretch- 
er, on which he and the mullah laid 
me, covering me carefully with Af- 
ghan shawls, on top of which Louise 
spread the big sheepskin overcoat. 


BY ALLAH WHO MADE. TIGERS. 


They covered me head and all, so I 
could see nothing, but I felt myself 
being carried feet first down the track 
that led to the ledge below, where I 
supposed the mullah’s house stood. It 
was almost pitch dark: by that time. 

At the foot of the track they set 
the stretcher on the ground, and I 
managed to raise the shawls to make 
a hole to breathe and look through, 
but I could only vaguely see the out- 
lines of a stone wall that looked as 
if it might be the side of a typical hill- 
man’s dwelling, loopholed and built 
like a fortress, with a flat roof and a 
breast-high bulwark. _ | 

But I could see three lanterns and 
about a dozen men, who were convers- 
ing in low tones. Behind the men I 
could make out the shadowy shapes 
of loaded mules, with the British gov- 
ernment broad-arrow brand displayed 
clearly by the lantern light on the rump 
of one of them in proof that it was 
stolen. 

I heard two or three men go into the 
house and noisily bar the door from 
the inside. Then Louise came and 
raised a corner of my coverings: 

“Are you all right, honey? Lie 
still.” 3 | 


PT HERE was silence after that for 
I dare say half an hour—silence 
and utter darkness, broken only 

by the restless stamping of the mules. 

When I peered out there was no more 

lantern light, and I could hardly hear 

the. breathing of the men who sat like 
vultures all around me. 

At the end of half an hour or so 
somebody spoke—only two words in 
a low voice, but it was as startling as 
a whip-crack because of the long si- 
lence. Then, exactly like the whip- 
crack, came the report of a modern 
rifle, echoes of it rattling like a rag- 
ged volley from crag to crag. The 
echoes were so loud and sharply de- 
fined that it was next to impossible to 
tell them from actual rifle shots, until 
three more shots were fired, and for a 
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minute the whole ravine became 
crowded with deafening noise as if a 
pitched battle were raging. ~~ 

Then three shots spat from Mir 
Mahommed’s roof. For awhile after 
that there was silence. Somebody 
climbed the track to the ledge where 
I had lain. I heard him return and 
say the lighted lantern left there had 
been smashed by a bullet. 

“Good shooting!” . {hat was Mir 
Mahommed’s voice. “ Praise Allah, 
there is no moon. Let us go now.” | 

Four men raised my stretcher on 
their shoulders. Four others—two 
ahead and two following—attended to 
lend a hand and to spell the first four. 
I heard Louise complaining that a 
mule’s saddle was not tightly enough 
girthed. ‘There was a little kicking and 
a lot of heavy-breathing, but no con- 
fusion; some one with a will and a 
definite objective was in charge of 
things. Westarted uphill just as two 
more rifle shots rang out of the ra- 
vine—shots that were not answered 
from the mullah’s roof. 

I had no sense of direction, and no 
notion what the fight meant—for it 
was a fight, undoubtedly. I strained 
my ears to listen for pursuit, but all 
I heard was the voice of Mir Ma- 
hommed answering some one’s remon- 
strance: 
_ “ By Allah who made tigers! Did 
God give men audacity in order that 
they should sit on their hunkers and 
beg bread? I know the way I take!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MOUNTAIN CAVERN. 


T was probably after midnight when 

we halted, after climbing like wild 

goats along tracks where the men 
who carried me were often forced to 
stand on each other’s shoulders in 
order to reach a higher level without 
spilling their burden. 

There was an enormous amount of 
swearing, but no comment aimed at 
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me, inh was puzzling, since I could 
imagine no reason why they should 
not resent having to go to all that trou- 
ble. 

How the mules contrived to scram- 
ble along that track I don’t know, un- 
less mules have unseen wings; but | 
thought I heard them being lifted now 
and then, and one man was rather 
badly hurt by a mule’s hoof reaching 
for a foothold. 

Beyond question, for three or more 
hours the track led upward, although 
there were times when we made pre- 
cipitous descents to reach the flank of 
some other mountain on the far side 
of a ravine. 

We halted up among the stars—or 
that was the sensation—and Mir Ma- 
hommed ordered the mules off-loaded 
to give them a chance to roll and rest 
themselves. One mule rolled himself 
over the edge of the cliff, and, judging 
by the length of time that passed be- 


fore I heard him thump in the valley 


below, he must have fallen two or 
three thousand feet. 

After that Mir Mahommed posted 
a man with a stick to make the other 
mules stay on their feet, and there was 
some rather noisy argument as to who 
should carry the lost mule’s burden. 


Louise came and gave me water. 


from a British army flask. 

“Where are we going?’ I asked 
her. 

“ Never you mind.” 

She left me abruptly. But she 
seemed not to mind my listening, and 
when, after a long wait, a breathless 
messenger overtook us, she and Muir 
Mahommed received him within a 
yard of where I lay. The rest of the 
party, who appeared to be almost all 
Pathans, watched them like a row of 
vultures perched on a ridge of rock out 
of earshot. 

“Come? By the Prophet’s beard, 
they came!” exclaimed the messenger 
I peered out from under my blankets 
and recognized the old Afridi who had 
2. “ Ismail, Suliman and 


‘on the fresh-filled grave. 
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Ali bin Adam came, and with them 
three others, clambering up the face of 
the cliff to avoid being shot from the 
roof. For, as your honor knows, the 
roof of the house commands the path- 
way leading upward from the valley. 
Wallah, that was a hard climb, and I 
say, by God, they grunted like pigs. 

“IT lay in the cleft of the rock above 
the ledge, where I could see them as 
their heads came rising one after 
another. Wallah! One shove and | 
could have sent all six of them down 
headlong. Why not?” 

“Because I ordered not,” said Mir 
Mahommed. “ There would have been 
none to tell the tale. It is the tale we 
need. How shall I save this prisoner 
alive unless men learn he is already 
dead? Speak on.” 

“They had a lantern. Knowing 
they. could not be seen from the roof 
of the house, they made a light. And 
they were noisy because they knew 
they could defend the narrow pathway 
that leads from the house to that 
ledge. Offspring of evil 
Filth-eating dogs! They spoke of their 
opinion of “their betters! Nevertheless, 
I drew no trigger and my steel stayed 
in the sheath. Mashallah! ‘They were 
fooled as are the cuckolds! They be- 
hold the overcoat—stick their fingers 
through two bullet holes—feel and 
consider it. “Much blood! they utter. 
“Could a man bleed thus and live?’ 
And then one of them, Ali it was, he 
of the jackal’s manner of walking— 
snifing for loot, | doubt not, looking 
for a beggar’s pickings in the place 
where men have been—Ali stumbles 
“Wallah? 
says he. ‘ They were swift! They have 
buried him!’ La, la, la! I nearly fell 
from the ledge, such laughter — 


eled in me.’ 


ID they open the grave?” asked 

Mir Mahommed eagerly. 
“Verily they did, like jack- 
als! _Khek- eats 


mothers! 


* was hard work 
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BY ALLAH WHO MADE TIGERS. 


his knife, but the others were chary 

of breaking blades. They worked all 

in a row until Ali struck his knife into 

a man’s hand—Suliman’s it was. Suli- 

man smote him in the mouth, and there 

was a good squabble. 

‘“T hoped for a fight to the death, 
but Ali bin Adam agreed to pay Suli- 
man three ewes and their lambs. Then 
the others dug, Ali and Suliman 
watching, and Suliman demanding 
half of Ali’s turban to bind up the 
wound; but Ali would only yield a 
quarter of it. 

“ Presently their hands touched the 
shroud and what lay under it, and one 
of them drew forth the good green 
_ jacket that was laid over the shroud. 

They put the jacket back, whereat Alt 
objected, calling them fools: but Suli- 
man said: ‘ Nay, nay! We will rob no 
graves. By sun, moon and stars, we 
are neither worms nor women.’ 

Therefore they mocked Ali, and they 

made him put all the earth back in the 

grave, stamping it flat with his feet. 

Whereat Suliman said to him: ‘ Stamp 

well, Ali! Make a manlike stamping! 

Was it not he in the grave who smote 

thee on the jaw?’ Heh-heh! Ali took 

in vain the name of God and all His 
angels.” 

Then what?” demanded Mir Ma- 
hommed. 
“ Suliman spoke. ‘It is good,’ said 

— Suliman. ‘It was doubtless my bullet 
‘that slew this foreigner. None other 
could have done such shooting in a bad 

light.’ He cut a new notch in his rifle 

butt. 

“*Tt-is good,’ Suliman said. “It is 
Allah’s doing. Truly it is Allah’s do- 
ing. Now that mullah has no witness, 
who might otherwise have sworn to 
what is written in the letter. Now 1f 
the mullah should boast we can call 
him a liar without fear of being gain- 
said except by the she-black—and 
’ what fool would believe a woman? 

“*Tt is a real seal, doubtless, but the 
writing within is a lie. Moreover, it 
was we who made ine dead man pris- 


. ye 


oner, and we can say we forced him 
to read that letter to us, and there was 
no word in it concerning the mullah 
Mir Mahommed. It will be our three 
words against his; and all men know 
he is a liar, Hajji though he is and 
mouther though he is of the words of 
the Prophet of God. 

““ But if, on the other hand, by 
chance he did tell truth and the letter 
foretold his death, we.can give him 
the lie nevertheless. He shall not be 
a saint, and there will be no rising 
that shall bring an army out of India 
to burn our villages and make us sur- 
render all the loot we have stolen.’ ” 

Mir Mahommed was impassive as 
the Afridi went on: 

‘“ Whereat Ali spoke up, saying: 

‘Wallah! But he has the letter. One 
might find it who: can read. What 
then : ? ‘To which Ismail made answer: 

‘ He who works the will of God earns 
Paradise, and the soul of a Hajji 
comes out through a hole in the heart 
as readily as any man’s. If we slay 
him we can steal the letter and de- 


stroy it. Then let dogs defile his 
Prave. ”” 
Mir Mahommed muttered in his 


beard. Louise began to speak to him, 
but he shut her up savagely, much as 
an old wolf snarls and snaps at an 
interfering young one. It was clear 
that he had not grown used to a West- 
ern woman’s way of taking the initia- 
tive in public, however much he might 
privately depend on her. It seemed 
also clear that he had actually planned 
a rising, and that he was worried by 
Ismail’s opposition. 

Allah! Dogs shall eat Ismail’s 
heart!’ he said after awhile. ‘He - 
shall have no grave. His body shall be 
the dung of dogs! But tell what hap- 
pened.” 


HERE was much talk,” said the 
old Afridi. ‘‘ They spied and 


they spoke with the men on 
the roof. Thus they learned that your 
honor had gone, although none told 


whither. But Ismail said, since there 


were mules it must be easy to follow 


that trail, to which all assented, and 
presently they agreed to follow and 
to shoot your honor, whichever one 
should see you first. 

“ But there was much argument as 
to the spoil, and above all as to who 
should have this woman, they finally 
agreeing that the shooter of the shot 
should have the first choice, where- 
aiter the others should choose in turn 
by lot. But as to the letter, it was 
agreed it shall be burned, no matter 
who shall find it. Then they were 
afraid to pass the house because it was 
known to them that there are men on 
the roof with rifles; so they agreed to 
descend by the face of the cliff and to 


make a circuit. And it is true that the 


dogs may eat Ismail’s heart.” 

“How so?” demanded Mir Ma- 
hommed. 

‘“ Because, as they descended by the 
cliff face, clinging with their hands, 
your servant rolled a rock—a good 
rock, bigger than the heads of three 
men. By the will of God it struck Is- 
mail’s fingers, so that he let go; and 
as he fell he clutched another—nay, I 
know not the other’s name, but it was 
neither Suliman nor Ali. ‘They two 
fell, clinging to each other. Kiek- 
khek! There was only starlight. They 
were like a shadow falling. So go such 
men’s souls into the pit to burn for- 
ever.” | 

“Praise be to the Prophet. It is 
God’s will,” said Mir Mahommed. 


“Then I made haste hither to bring 


warning, because those sons of evil 
mothers are in hot pursuit.” 

Again Louise began to volunteer ad- 
vice. Again the mullah cursed her into 
silence. It was not so certain to me 
now as it had been that Louise was all 
the brains of that uncommon partner- 


ship. The mullah showed decision; he 


summoned his men around him, com- 
manded silence. He selected four and 
flattered them in the name of salt that 


they had eaten and the nine-and-ninety — 
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names of God. He named them rear- 
guard and he took possession of their 
ammunition. 

“ It is written that ye shall not be 
tempted more than ye can bear,” he 
told them, “and ye will *be sorely 
tempted to shoot those fools who fol- 
low, but it is Allah’s will that they 
shall live awhile yet, to be yet more 
foolish. And it is my will that for 
each two cartridges thats ye leave in 
my keeping ye shall have three when 
daylight comes and ye have drawn 
those fools into the trap that I shall 
set. So keep ye between them and me. 
Insh’allah, your great-grandsons shall 
be proud of, this night’s work.” 

Then he ordered the mules reloaded 
and the dead mule’s load distributed 


among so many men that it was not 


much burden for them. I had counted 
twenty “men, but there were others 
close ahead of us. 

Soon we were off again, up in the 
wind and the starlight where the rag- 
ged shoulders of the hills were like a 
phantom sea, storm-tortured, frozen in 
the act of plunging. Great white areas 
of quartz suggested frozen foam. The 
utter blackness of the caverns and deep 
ravines was noisy with the hollow 
moaning of the wind, and when a 
mule’s foot struck a loose stone there 
were seconds that seemed like minutes 
before the exploding, lonely echoes 
told of its arrival in the depths. I 
was well covered, but the wind went 
through the sheepskin coat and wool 
shawls like a knife. It was like hot- 
house comfort to descend into the lee 
of a long-backed ridge. 


} COULD see the Dipper and the 
North Star, so I knew -we were 
heading roughly southward to- 

ward the border line, but we were a 

long way from the border, judging by 


the height and conformation of the ~ 
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learning everything that possibly could 
be discovered about the mullah’s plans. 
I knew by the way my wits were func- 
tioning that I was recovering very 
swiftly from the injury to my head, 
which ached now without that feeling 


of congestion that prohibits thought. 


It seemed to be the wisest. ‘strategy, 
for the present at all events, not to let 
Louise or any one else know that. 

I imagined Brandy running down 
the pass, foot weary, hiding from men, 
avoiding beasts of prey, very likely 
lame from sharp stones, thirsty, but 
obsessed by the driving impulse to 
obey the command to go home. I won- 
dered who would recognize him first 
and be the first to read my message. 

Much might depend on the hour of 
his arrival in Peshawar. If he should 
arrive after dark when there were not 
many people about, he might go hunt- 
ing from house to house in search of 
some one who would feed him. In 
that case he might go to the Wingates’ 
first, where Winifred had often over- 
fed him. 

She had what was almost an obses- 
sion for feeding animals—a failing 
that irritated Colonel Wingate, who 
disliked having crows and stray dogs 
haunting the* place. 
should be the first to read my letter, 
what would she do about it? Say 
nothing? Bolt away from India? I 
hoped so. More than all else I hoped 
I might not chance on written proof 
that she was a Russian spy. 

She was a girl who strangely stirred 
emotion. Convict her of plotting to stir 
savage hillmen, and what would hap- 
pen to here And Grabowski—what 
would he do when he received that 
longer letter? 
food for speculation. 


Shortly before daylight, at that raw 


hour when the stars are paling and even 
the wind seems lonely, we descended bv 
a perilous, winding path of loose rock 
to a ledge that overhung a deep ravine, 
in which a watercourse wound amid 
rounded bowldeérs. 


If Winifred 


There was plenty of. 


There was firewood heaped ina cave, 
whose narrow mouth was blocked with 
stones, and within a hundred feet of 
that cave, around a spur-of the cliff, 
we reached a cavern, narrow-mouthed, 
but widening as we entered until it 
opened, beyond a gap in a granite dyke, 
into a place of echoes, whose dimen- 
sions I could not guess even after Mir 
Mahommed’s men had lighted’ torches 
and Louise had set light to a great 
stack of dry wood that blazed’ with 
gold and crimson mystery amid a wil- 
derness of shadow. 

Though the sparks leaped upward 
I could see no roof. I heard the mules 
go walking off in search of comfort 
and they seemed to walk until the 
sound of their hoofs on rock was lost 
in an echoing distance. 

Louise ordered one of the men to 
bring a mule pack. He did not have 
far to go for it; there was a gap in a 
wall through which the mules had van- 
ished, thus producing the effect of 
sound dissolving into endless distance. 
From the pack Louise produced pots, 
pans, coffee, of all wonders, sugar and 
evaporated milk. It might have been 
the Taj Mahal Hotel! She cooked 
cakes at a smaller fire that one of the 
men lit and tended for her, and the 
coffee that she made smelled better 
than the incense that salutes the noses 
of the saints in Paradise. I wish them 
no less. Hell is probably a place where 
coffee and tobacco are not. Lord, how 
I craved a cigarette! 


T ‘HEN business began—swift, reso- 
f lute, and masterfully managed. I 
sat up to watch, setting my back 
against one of the loads without as- 
sistance, while Louise began to change 
the bandage on my head. 
Mir Mahommed stripped himself of 
all his outer clothing, seized a sack of 
flour, punched it into shape, demanded 
hay, which one of the men brought 
from where the mules were stabled, 
and in a very short time had construct- 
ed a dummy, clothed in his own turban | 
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and sheepskin coat, that from the rear 
resembled him well enough. For a 
moment he stood admiring his handi- 
work with firelight crimsoning the 
naked skin of his magnificent arms and 
legs. He was pleased. He was proud. 
Grabowski was not the only artist. 
However, he grew conscious of the 
pre judices of his men. 

“By the teeth of the Prophet ‘6 
God,” he remarked, “ whoever should 
say that that was the likeness of a man 
would be a blasphemer with sin in his 
own eye—is it notso? Istherea face? 
Nay. -Is a beard hay? It is written 
we shall not make images in human 
likeness. As Allah is our witness, have 
we? I say no! But I say also, God’s 


ways are wonderful! If any blasphe- 


mer should say to himself that this 
thing is an image of me, ts sin not in 


him? Shall he not die? Shall not he 


who slays that man do Allah’s will and 
earn everlasting life?” 

He took the “duryi in his arms and 
set it outside the cavern just as dawn 


was creeping down the valley walls and. 


the fleeing shadows were leaving the 
weathered limestone colored with all 
the hues in the universe. He tied a 
string to it. He made the dummy sit, 
facing eastward, with its back toward 
the track by which we came, exactly as 
he himself would have sat in medita- 
tion after finishing his morning prayer. 

Then he returned into: the cavern 


with the string in his hand, and he. 


and al? his men washed themselves 
from a gourd that they passed from 
one to another before kneeling toward 
Mecca. I watched Louise, who knelt 
apart from them, being a woman and 
not qualified to pray with men, She 
went through all the motions they did, 


but I noticed her eyes were open and 


all the while watching the dummy out- 
side the cavern. 

Prayer had hardly ceased wher one 
of Mir Mahommed’s scouts came run- 
ning at top speed with his rifle in his 


right hand and the end of his turban 
ae over his mouth. 


“Allah! I Jay long signaling—I 
threw three pebbles—I_ swore it was 
Mir Mahommed on the ledge! Hugoor, 
they come. They are less than a long 
shot distance!” 

“Let them draw near,’ Mir Ma- 
hommed ordered. “Let them think 
they slay me. Thereafter, one of them 
must reach home to tell his tale. Jn- 
sWallah, that one should be Ali bin 
Adam, becattse he has ne rifle. Ye 
may draw lots for the others’ rifles. 
Here are cartridges, but remember: if 
Ali bin Adam, or one other, is not left 
living to reach home and to swear he 
saw me shot, ye shall answer to me 
for it. Make haste.” But in spite of 
the haste he counted the cartri‘ges 
carefully, three for each man, select- 
ing those that had the points filed off 
the bullets to make them cause mortal 
wounds. 

The man ran, and for awhile after 
that there was breathless silence, every 
minute causing the dummy to seem less 
human as the sunlight in the vallev 
grew stronger. However, we were 
looking at it sidewise; it was possible 
that from the rear it looked as lifelike 
as ever, although its total lack of 
movement was likely to undeceive any 
one drawing a sight ‘on it long enough 


to make sure of his aim le a> ars 


tance. 


F GREW as excited as if the mullah’s 
| plans were mine; it was like watch- 


ing a decoy and waiting for the. 


ducks at daylight.. The Pathans sat 
like statues, breathing invisibly. Louise 
was the only one who appeared uncon- 
cerned, smiling a little and crooning a 
song to herself while she dumped the 
coffee grounds into the fire and cleaned 
the pot with ashes. 

Suddenly three rifie shots spat from 
a crag about two hundred yards away 
and the whole ravine became alive with 
stuttering echoes. Mir Mahommed 
jerked the string, and the dummy tum- 


bled on its side toward we cavern-en- | _ 2 
| trance. 
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Five shots at intervals answered the - 


three and a yell of triumph burst 
among the echoes announcing that Mir 
Mahommed’ smen had got their quarry. 
somebody shouted a stream of words 
in Pushtu, but the echoes made it un- 


intelli sible. 


Mir Mahommed took no chances; he 
controlled his men as ably as a seasoned 
stage director, and there was a very 
well-acted pantomime of rushing out 
and being overwhelmed with conster- 
nation, anger, indecision, and all the 
wild emotions a Pathan can feel. ‘Then 
they picked up the dummy and carried 
it into the cavern, where they stripped 


it so that Mir Mahommed could resume 


his clothing. 

Then came Mir Mahommed’s four 
scouts. They bore three rifles and the 
greater part of the clothing of three 
men. | 

“WVallah! Suliman died thus, kick- 
ing the back of his head with his heels! 
I broke his backbone with the first 
shot!” 


“ How many got away?” demanded 


Mir Mahommed. 

* Only Ali, and he was shot to hurry 
him! He ran. I winged him in the 
arm—a good shot, that will give him 


agony and cause men to believe him 


when he says there was a fight. Who 
would believe Ali bin Adam unless he 
had proof?” 
“ And the bodies of the others?” 
“Into the ravine! The kites went 
down aiter them. Allah! Wher I 


looked all three were black with birds 


already, and I could see three jackals 
scampering to the feast.” 


CHAPTER V. 

AMBUSH. 
WAS left all alone with Louise after 
that. I suppose Mir Mahommed 
thought me too seriously ill to be a 


He gave her his automatic pistol, but 
without word, glance or gesture that 
might indicate uneasiness regarding 
me. Then he strode out with his whole 
gang tollowing and for awhile I could 


hear their laughter as they dropped to 


the floor of the ravine, by a track that 
would have made goats hesitate, and 
clambered less swiftly up the farther 


side. It was an hour before their 


voices vanished in the distance. 

All that Louise had to do was to 
water the mules and feed them, but that 
was not exactly a sinecure because she 
had to carry water in a bucket from 
a spring three hundred yards away 
She told me she had to swing herself 
down to the spring by a rope ‘and that 
it was very difficult to swing up again 
without spilling all the water. 

By the time she had made six trips 
and watered the last mule she was tired 
out and glad to come and sit beside the 
hire, where she produced a needle and 
thread and began sewing. She was as 
full of curiosity as I was, but we were 
both on our guard and it was a long 
time before either of us dared to try 
to sound the other’s confidence. 

“You engaged to marry that girl in 
Peshawar, honey?” she asked after a 
long silence, and it seemed to me the 
easiest way to reach her confidence 
would be to pretend to yield mine and 


to follow the line of least resistance 


to suspicion by posing as Winifred Or- 
loft’s lover, enthusiastic, but so far un- 
successful. Enthusiasm always arouses 
sympathy, and sympathy is very seldom 
quite on guard. So I wove a rather 
woebegone romance and painted Wini- 
fred in glowing colors. 

"2. Gare say,’ 1 saidcat Jast,* * che’ d 
be a fool to marry me. She has too 
many better chances.”’ 

“It pays sometimes to be a fool, 
honey,” Louise answered. ‘“ Once [ 
called myself a fool to stay up here 
with Mir Mahommed, But I keep on 


eS possible corespondent in one of those staying.” 
ce. ‘rifle divorce suits that so often awake “Do you love him?” I asked. 


__the echoes of the Northwest ravines. “That dopants on what you mean 
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by love him. MHe’s wonderful. He 
don't make up for folks and things i 


miss. Sometimes I’ve cried right out 


loud for some one | could gossip with, 
if it was only poor white trash. Hill- 
women talk about nothing but: theft 
and adultery. They live like pigs, and 
i} was used to comfort. But Mir Ma- 
hommed has something that no other 
man has who ever came my way. He’s 

ruthless, and he has power; and he 
isn’t ignorant. There wasn’t a great 
deal that I could teach him, although 


he doesn’t always know the names of | 


things. He knows psychology. I 
thought once I could dominate him 
and have my own way, but I can’t. 
And you can’t help admiring a man 


who can make you do the way he says_ 


and make you like it.” - 

“How do you suppose it’s going to 
pay you in the end?” I asked her. 

For awhile she went on sewing, pon- 
dering whether to tell me or not. At 
last she spoke up. 


YO harm in telling you, honey. 
NN You won't be let get away from 

here until the ’possum’s cooked. 
If you was to try to escape you'd just 
be pitched over a precipice. Besides, 
I reckon you've seen enough already 
to realize that Mir Mahommed means 
to start a holy war. He means to close 
this border tight against all foreigners 
and unite the tribes so they'll become 
powerful. Then he'll make the British 
pay him a yearly subsidy to keep the 
border quiet ; and maybe he’ll draw an- 
other subsidy from the Amir of Af- 
ghanistan; and perhaps another from 
the Russians, to teach communism. He 
don’t care what he teaches so long as 
he has power. He says: “ No man who 
hasn’t power may look-God 1n the face.’ 
But you can’t have power, honey, while 


you're living—not nowadays. Too 


many people interfering and wanting a 
slice of the pie. It’s dead men that 
can’t be answered back. i you deny 
; the sayings of a saint you’ re an out- 
law, and that’s all about | it. 


Look at: : 


the, Prophet. Anybody answer him 
back? Not hereabouts.. So Mir Ma- 
hommed means to have a funeral and 
be a dead saint.” 

‘ Fine,” I said, “ but where do you 
come in?”’ 

“ Fifty-fifty,’” she answered. “I'll 
be his mouthpiece. He'll appear to me 
and tell me what to say—and I'll say 
it—and if they say no, he’ll do a mira- 
cle, and show himself, and vanish and 
make voices cry out down the valleys 
in the night. By and by he’ll shave his 
beard and be somebody else—a war- 
rior commissioned by the Prophet; and 
he'll come and marry me and we'll rule 
the country—trule it good. And if any 
one claims to recognize hith, they can 
open his grave, can’t they ? and sec 
that image lying there that Mr. Gra- 
bowski made. And a man can’t be 
dead and living at the same time, so 
they ll know he must be some one else. 
Oh, he’s far-seeing; when he took me 
he named me Khadija and that’s the 
name of the Prophet’s mother; it ‘Il 
help when it comes to being the mouth- 
piece of a dead saint. These folks 
don't believe in reincarnation, but they 
believe in miracles and they’ re crazy 
about dead saints. Do you know why 
youre not dead, honey? Mir Ma- 
hommed will need some one later on 
whom he can send to Peshawar to make 
terms with the British.” 

Louise sewed away steadily, and I 
pondered the mullah’s plan—no worse 
a plan and no more mad than those of 


Napoleon and Alexander the Great. 


Abdurrahman of Afghanistan was an- 
other who had started from nothing 
and won an empire. It was only a 
question of whether or not the mullah 


had genius in him to overcome the ele-. 
ments of failure that the plan con-- 


tained. 
What fault do you find with the 
scheme?” I asked Louise after awhile. 
“ Honey, I’m lonely. I do miss talk- 


ing with my equals.” 
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ag _ on here was that ’'m colored and no- 
_~—._: body raises eyebrows when I talk high 
ee hat. -Colored nursemaids aren’t sup- 

posed to know much more than how 

to blow a baby’s nose. The Pathan 

women think I’m wonderful: They love 
me, and | like them as if they were 
Sa apes and parrots, only not so clean. I 
at don’t know what I wouldn’t give for 
= : just one woman who thought herself 
Re: _. better than me, so I could prove she 
a wasn't. The more I hated her and 
~~ fought her, the better I’d love her.” 


‘AS she hoping to trap Winifred 
a YY _ and to force her to fly to the 
: hills for safety? <A_ wild 
oe thought, but it was possible. However, 
aes - it is never wise to seem too interested 
ag in what you really want to know. 
a “ Don’t too many people know that 
aa the mullah intends to bury that image 
- ~— instead of himself?’ I asked her. 
“ Suppose one or two men turn dis- 
es: loyal and tell the tribesmen what a 
= trick has been played.on them?” 
ee “ Honey, nothing like that matters in 
es _ a land where nobody tells the truth and 
_ nobody believes what anybody says. All 


eS People believe what they want to be- 
_ lieve, and they want to believe what’s 
ea: profitable, especially if it’s awkward 
i for somebody else. All Mir Ma- 
-——s homamed needs is to be successful at the 
_—s start. One quick victory and in ten 
a days he’ll have enough men at his heels 
==. ~~ to take Peshawar.’ 
Ss “You don’t mind the idea of mas- 
| sacrer” | | 
“Who does, honey? Only the ones 
who get their throats slit.and their bel- 
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a plan needs to do is pay dividends. 


He flung himself down on a pile of 
blankets and demanded food as savage- 


ly as if Louise had been his own wife, 


and he ate greedily and cleaned his 
beard hefore giving her any informa- 
tion. When he did speak he was care- 
ful not to let me overhear him, and 
-aiter delivering his message he strode 
outside to the ledge and sat there, rifle 
on knees, chanting to himself long pas- 
sages from the Koran that he had by 
heart. | | 

Flis message produced a surprising 
eifect on Louise, who was not so dark 


but that color could come to her face. 


Her eyes brightened and she put away 
her sewing. She appeared thoroughly 


excited and half frightened, but she 


controlled herself, although for several 
minutes she walked about the cavern, 
picking up things and setting them 
down again, as if she could not make 
up her mind whether to do anything 


or nothing. At last she stood in front 


of me with a smile on her handsome 
lips. = 
’ Honey, what did you say was the 
name of that girl who doesn’t love 
“ Winifred Orloff.” 
_ She nodded. “ Did it ever occur to 
you, honey, that the way to make a 
woman love you is to have her by the 
short piggr r=. ae 
_ With that she walked away and left 
me wondering, It needs very little to 
start imagination conjuring improba- 
bilities when one is a prisoner and has 
no notion what his friends are doing, 
Louise began sweeping around the fire 


with a broom made of some kind of. 
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‘and the overcoat, led me to the rear 


of the cavern, where a ragged gap 


loomed in the wall and I could smell 


the mules in darkness on the far side. 
Leaning on her heavily and stum- 
bling as we walked, I contrived to steal 
her automatic pistol, although I. half 
doubted the wisdom of doing it. If 
she should miss the pistol, or if the 
mullah should return and ask her for 


it, the situation might become suddenly 


desperate. 

The life-of a secret service man is 
less important than his news, but it is 
worthless unless he can get through 
with his news. The pistol might help 
or prevent, there was no telling which. 

Louise led through the gap into 


Cimmerian darkness, where she spread 
_my blankets on the mules’ hay. I lay 


on the blankets, and she covered me. 
“Lie there, honey. Shout and I'll 
come, but don’t you try to move. [Il 


bring tea by and by.” 
FER mood had completely changed. 


I had to change mine, too. Ques- 

tions might have stirred suspi- 
cion and have made her watch me too 
carefully. 

For awhile after she left me I en- 
tertained the odd notion that perhaps 
she was having a love affair with that 
surly Pathan messenger, but the 


thought was too silly to remain long 


even in an injured head. Besides, | 
could hear the great ruffian saying his 
prayers, and I could hear her walking 
about the cavern rearranging loads and 
piles of blankets. 

But I could: see absolutely nothing 
except a vague zone of light on a wail 
facing the gap that led into the other 
cavern, my bed being against the divid- 
ing wall, apparently about twenty feet 
away from the nearest mule. 

However, now that I could rest 
again, and, so to speak, feel myself 
over, I realized that that last effort had 
done more to restore my strength than 


| aimost, any Pen me Bed could have os 
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nerves that had lain numb reacted, and 
I discovered that every muscle obeyed 
orders. | 

I got. out of bed and tested the re- 
actions. There was no doubt of it, I 
was recovering swiftly and this time 


my head did not reel as it had done; 


probably by morning I would be able 
to walk and take care of myself, pro- 
vided in the meanwhile I kept thought 
concentrated on the business of getting 
well. But that was a secret that I did 
not propose to reveal to Louise, so I 
crawled back again under the blankets. 


She heard me and came to see what 


I was doing. I said I was in pain and 
feeling miserably weak. She brought 
tea and a lantern, but she took the lan- 
tern out with her when the tea was 
finished, leaving me in deeper darkness 
than ever as the sun went down. How- 
ever, she was satished that there was 
no risk of my escaping that night. 
After awhile she lit a very large fire 

in the cavern, and I heard the Pathan 
messenger complaining blasphemously 
as he dumped load after load of fire- 
wood on the floor. He appeared obedi- 


ent and yet he swore at her as if she 


were his slave, she taking not the 
shghtest notice of his remarks. 

The fire cast a faint glow on the rock 
wall facing me and now and then I 
could see her shadow as she busied her- 
self with pots and pans. It occurred to 


me that there were too many pans and 


too much cooking for supper for just 
us three. I crept out of bed again to 
look, but just at that moment she sent 
the Pathan to feed the mules, so I had 
to scramble back again. 

The Pathan made many trips, since 
he had to bring water also, cursing the 


religion and the mother of the bucket 


as he groped in darkness, then cursing 
the livers and lights of the whimpering 
mules, whom Allah had made so feck- 
less that they could not hang by their 
tails from the ledge and suck their pap 
like devils at the breast of earth. ie 
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pouring out gorgeous emotion and de- 
lighting in words strung artfully on 
strings of vehemence. 
aS | “ May Allah give you a long life in were six men with him, of whom two. 
re which to enjoy your humor,” I re- appeared to be prisoners, judging by 
i marked as he prophesied that thirty the way they were herded by the others 
= thousand she-dogs should be born in into a corner where a spur of rock pro- 
3 the bucket he carried—she-dogs that jected between them and me. I only 
should guzzle unspeakable filth and caught a glimpse of them before they 
then defile the grave of the man who were shut off by the spur from my line 
invented buckets and of allinfidels who of vision, and even that glimpse was 
bred mules. He set the bucket down. confused by the firelight and flicker- 
My voice in the dark had startled him. ing shadow and by the movement of 
“ A she-black and a-he-white!” he re- the other men between them and the 
marked after a moment. “ Hey-yah, fire. | | | 
such an omen! If God wills, we shall § Lonise took very little notice of 
soon see crows—kites—vultures unable them, busying herself with cooking 
to fly for the weight of the livers of while Mir Mahommed sat beside her 
unbelievers! Hey-yah, but the ways and talked in such low tones that all I 
a of God are wonderful!’ _. could hear was the other men’s voices. 
3a Fle groped his way to water the last They were quarreling as to who should 
“ee mule. When he had thrown down carry more wood from the small cave 
some hay for the animal he walked farther along the ledge, and they al- 
out, saying not another word to me. most came to blows about it before Mir 
fe Mahommed rose and slapped his rifle 
pee had heard me talking, and _ butt. 
B4 before many minutes passed she » In the name of. Allah, who made 
peered through the gap in the wall, tigers, he ordered all of them to fetch 
and I could see her head and shoulders wood. ‘They did not hesitate. They 
against the leaping firelight. I pre- went for wood as if it were pure. gold, 
tended to be asleep. Not quite satis- free for the asking. Something had 
fed, she tiptoed to the bedside. happened. Failure on Mir Mahommed’s 
When she had gone again I put on part would not have produced that 
the overcoat and sat leaning against state of mind. Defeat, in lands where 
the wall so close to the gap that could discipline has become traditional, may 
hear whatever happened and could even sometimes strengthen loyalty, particu- 
see, if [ was careful, my end of the larly if a captain has been splendid in 
cavern being in deep black shadow. retreat. But defeat breeds insolence in 
ae I remember [ had anumber of crazy the hills of the Northwest frontier, 
Sagi notions while I sat there; one was that where he may keep—and only he may 
f might gallop away on a mule; IT had keep—who can. Mir Mahommed had 
a constantly repeated mental picture of returned from victory of some kind. 
myself careering on a bareback mule — Louise went over to the prisoners, [I 
across that fantastically beautiful cav- saw her carry tea to them, and then 
ern, in which the erimson fire kept food, after she had waited on Mir Ma- 
splendid shadows leaping on the walls. hommed ; something in her manner sug’ 
But the cavern entrance, on the far side gested that the prisoners were not hill- 
of the fire, was coal-black and imagina- men, and not persons of low rank in 
~~ tion refused to look beyond it. her estimation. I felt excitement that 
It was probably three hours after made the blood surge to my aching head. = 
_—s Sunset when Mir Mahommed strode and the pain was almost intolerable by 
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tossed in a heap on the floor. 


prisoners’ plates to clean them in the 


ashes. 


Mir Mahommed leaned forward and 
spoke to the prisoners in a loud voice 
that was prevented from reaching me 


distinctly by the noise of the falling 


wood that his four men carried in and 
Gruffly 
he commanded them to bring more 
wood, and they departed. 

I held my breath, afraid that the 
singing of blood in my ears would pre- 
vent me from hearing something 1m- 
portant—afraid that the swimming 


blood behind my eyes would prevent 


me from seeing. What I did see, I 
did not believe for a moment. From 
behind the spur of rock strode forth 
none other than Grabowski! -He was 
perfectly calm. He turned and spoke in 
low tones to his fellow-prisoner, whom 
I still could not see because of the spur 
between us. 


re appeared to be unharmed. The 
firelight made him even better- 
looking than he is. He was 
wearing a tweed shooting jacket that 
exaggerated the athletic lines of his 
shoulders and loins. His mustache, al- 
most golden and very faintly suggestive 
of a tomcat’s whiskers, bristled with 
the usual indifference to anything ex- 
cept his own interpretation of events. 
- His heavy eyebrows threw the dark 
eyes in shadow,. making them appear 
more mystically knowing and amused 
than usual. He was wearing a Scotch- 
man’s tam-o’-shanter that gave him an 


air oferecklessness, modified, however, 


by the carriage of neck and shoulders, 
which were nothing if not determined 
and deliberate. He had his fists in his 
pockets and a grin on his aristocratic 
lips. 

Mir Mahuendhee signed to him to 
share his mat. They sat facing each 
other, outlined against the fire in pro- 
file. Louise went to talk to the other 
prisoner. The four men brought in 
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sleep, and the other two went out to the 
ledge to keep a lookout. Then I caught 
a few words of Grabowski’s: 

“ By the breath of the Almighty, 
Mir Mahommed, I admire your daring ; 
but how long do you suppose it will be 
before the troops come? You and I 


‘had better settle this between ourselves 


and save who knows how many people’s 
lives.” 

“It is written that he shall live, and 
he shall die, whom Allah wills to live 
or die.” 


voice came booming down the cavern 


in one of those strange acoustic acci- 


dents that sound as if unseen realms 
were intervening in the affairs of men. 

Grabowski emitted one of his sur- 
prising laughs. He looks like a man 
who would cackle on a high-pitched 
note; something about his mustache 
suggests that. But his laugh is a thun- 
derous ho-ho-ho; that breaks down 


mental barriers that men have raised 


against him. 


© Kill us then and have done with 


it!” he suggested. “‘ Bring everything 
to a head. Defy the British empire!” 
~ “You and I are friends,” said Mir 
Mahommed. “I captured you because 
you seta trap forme. By God, do you 


think it right you should have set that 


trap?” 

4&6 No,” 
set a trap for you. 
Haven't we always helped each other ?”’ 

f knew then how much I liked 
Grabowski by the horror I felt at hav- 
ing to spy on him. Those few words 
were enough to arouse suspicion, how- 
ever, and I crawled on all-fours 
through the gap to lie in deep shadow 
within thirty feet of them, at a place 
where a break in the cavern floor made 


it impossible for any one to see me — 


without almost treading where I lay. 

“What happened was this,” said 
Grabowski. “TI received a letter writ- 
ten by Frank West. 


Mir Mahommed answered. - 
“None knoweth that but Allah.” His. 


said Grabowski, “I did not 
Why should [? 


I laughed. A 
Means man | could pa cee in it that anor 
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éver, it happened that the British au- 
thorities had asked me to remove that 
papier-macheé portrait of you from in 
front of my shop because it was arous- 
ing too much prejudice. So it seemed 
a reasonable thing to let you have it. 
Meanwhile, hardly half an hour be- 
fore your men came, Frank West’s dog 
had. reached Peshawar, with a note 


from him tucked in its collar—no date 


on the note, but explaining he was a 
prisoner about two days’ march away 


and had hope of escaping. As soon as 


I saw the dog I knew he had guessed 
the distance wrong or somebody had 
misinformed him; the dog wasn’t bad- 
ly tired. The dog reached the canton- 
ment at an hour when there was no one 
in the bungalow where he went except 
Miss Orloff. She saddled her pony. and 
galloped to my place.” 

“Why?” demanded Mir Mahom- 
med. 


RISKED being seen in order tv 
watch Grabowski’s face. I was as 
puzzled as Mir Mahommed was sus- 
picious to know why Winifred should 


have gone to him so promptly. 


“ Because,’ said Grabowski, ‘“‘ she 
knew me to be a person who can send 
messages over the border. She ar- 
rived while I was reading the letter 
And she im- 
plored me to procure the immediate re- 
lease of Frank West.” 

“Why you?” the mullah countered. 


_* And what interest has she in him? 


Or in you? And you in her? And 
how came soldiers into all this?” 

“Was I right or was I wrong,” 
Grabowski asked him, “‘ to believe that 
[ can go by day or night unharmed and 
unmolested where I will along this bor- 
eer: - 

“ Insh’allah—and unless the sentries 
shoot you. As to that, you have the 


pledge of.every headman in the hills. 
That is all the more reason why you 
| ur. have laid no ambush against 
me,” said the mullah. 


et ee 


a 
: i 


laughed again. “ Al man’s love for a 


woman is ambush enough! She, Miss - 


Orloff, was so excited about Frank 
West that—I wonder, can I make you 
understand this? Supposing her to be 


in love with him, I felt obliged to prove 
to myself that my feelings for her had 
IT must 


nothing to do with the case. 
rescue him instantly. .It seemed the 
simplest plan to find you, Mir Mahom- 
med, and to demand from you in the 
name of friendship the safe return of 
Frank West, who had. done you no 
harm that I knew of. So Miss Orloff 
helped me to wrap that statue as you 
had asked, and I delivered it to your 
two men, intending to follow them, 
supposing they would lead me to you. 


‘Unfortunately, your men were 


seen by one of our patrols, who gave 


chase, although the mist made pursuit 
Miss Orloff was in agonies 


difficult. 
lest the patrol should overtake and kill 
or capture your men before they could 
lead me to you. I understood her to 
agree to remain at my place, for the 
purpose of feeding the dog. I made 
haste then after your men, who went 
swiftly and were already lost from 
sight in the mist. Miss Orloff followed 
me, on foot, but I did not know that 
until we were far beyond the lines and 
had lost our way, as the patrol, I think, 
had also.” 


'ASHALLAH, that makes a 
| good story,” said Mir Mahom- 
med, “and it is no new thing 

that a woman should follow the man 
she loves. Whether she loves you or 
him, no matter. There are women 
enough in the world for both of you. 
But by the beard of him whom Allah 
loved, a dozen soldiers and their of- 
ficer lie dead and my men have their 
clothing and rifles, asis indeed just and 


pleasing to the Most High.” 


“Those unfortunate soldiers were 
lost in the mist and stalking us,” said 
Grabowski. “ We did not know who 


ee were, nor det tid we were. They. ae 
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men. We walked into your ambush and 
they followed us into it. The next 
I knew, I was‘tied and gagged, which 
was not a proof of friendship, Mr. 
Mahommed.” 

 “ Allah! Would an enemy not have 
cut your throat—yours and the wom- 
an’s also? For awhile we were too 
busy at close quarters with the soldiers, 
to be troubled about perfect manners. 
However Allah in his justice willed that 
we should slay them all, on our side los- 
ing none. Then I with my own hand 
undid the bonds, and slew not, nor was 
I guilty of a harsh word—not though 
Allah knew my thoughts—until there 
could be private speech between me and 
thee.”’ 

“I have spoken,” said) Grabowski. 
“ T have said my say.” 

“ And I have heard. And I say this: 
As Allah is my witness, I believe you. 
Nevertheless, what was done is not 
thereby undone. The soldiers are slain 
and there will come a reckoning.” 

“ Soon,” said Grabowski. “ Soon, 
swift and drastic.” 


“Too soon for my plan,” said Mir 


Mahommed, and his beard fell on his 
chest as he turned away from Gra- 
bowski to stare at the fire in medita- 
tion. 

Louise broke the silence: ‘‘ Come, 
honey. Come over by the fire, where 
it’s warmer.” reais | 

She offered a hand to some one be- 
hind the spur of rock—and out strode 
‘Winifred! | 


I stood up then, not thinking how 


like a ghost I must look in that sheep- 


_ skin overcoat, bloodless, with my head 


in bandages and with the flickering fire- _ 


light showing me against the tomblike 
shadow. I was unshaved. I must 
have looked as if I had been dead for 
nearly a week. Winifred saw me and 
stifled a scream. Grabowski glanced 
from her to me. | 

* Oh, hello,” he remarked as casually 


as if nothing at all had happened. 


~ You look seedy. Better come and 
squat here. Need help?” He was be- 
side me in a moment. Mir Mahom- 
med looked up, glanced from Winifred 
to me and resumed his staring at the 
fire. Louise stared from one to the 
other of us, looking sly, I thought. 

Hello,” I said to Winifred. 

“ Pd like to see those bandages,” she 
answered. 

She came and examined them. I 
knew she was only making an excuse 
to speak to me, but Grabowski insisted 
on helping her to undo the bandages 
and examine the wound, so there was 
nothing’ said. 

But I suspected her more than ever. 
If she had nothing to conceal, why 
should she not speak before Grabow- 
ski? But it also looked to me as if 
Grabowski might be innocent of her 
intrigue, supposing she were guilty. If 
he were involved with her, why should 
she be afraid to speak to me in his 
hearing? 

And while they rebound my band- 
ages, Louise watched us as if she, at 
any rate, were afraid that some word 
of ours might bring the mountains 
down on her and Mir Mahommed and 
us all. But Mir Mahommed stared in- 
to the fire as 1f he had forgotten us. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. “ 
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The doorway was filied by a great mass of brawn and muscle, grinning 
from ear to ear 


No Stop-( 


W ith the lure of the gold camps taking every ible bodied man from his job, 
you can't keep a good man on, in Alaska railroading—but 
* Sam Tebbetts and Plapp were exceptional 


By JOHN A. 


yy CAUSE of the boom out at the 
e gold diggings on the Kougarok, 
a—/" the little railroad that wound its 
way through brush and over tundra 
from Nome to the up-country mining 
camps had an unusually heavy spring 
traffic to handle. The sudden brisk 
business was profitable. But it meant 
more trains. More trains meant more 
locomotive engineers—engine drivers, 
they call them nowadays—and men 
who could drive an old Forney type, or 
a 4-4-0 American, were scarce in 
Alaska. 

In this emergency, firemen were 
Phat call Bi 


THOMPSON 


to lift a slice bar was set to work 
firing. Still the road was- short- 
handed. 

The new engineers had a disconcert- 
ing habit of deserting. The minute 
they pulled into the terminal yards up 
on the Kougarok, they would steal a 
pick and shovel from the maintenance 
department and duck out for the gold- | 
bearing creeks two miles out of town. 
One absconding brakeman had the 
brass to stake out his mining claim 
with signal flags swiped from the road 
before he feft. | 

Worried over operating conditions, 
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It was the first time in three weeks 
that the super had had a really good — 

laugh for himself. He leaned back in 


reports in his office down at Nome. 
Suddenly he looked up as the door 
- Opened a few inches. One of the 


oddest specimens of humanity he had 
ever cast eyes on sidled through the 
narrow aperture, and coughed to at- 
tract attention. 

For ten silent seconds the super 
stared at the man in amazement. The 
stranger was less than pint size. Yet 
he wore overalls that had obviously 
been made for a man of generous 
architecture. His trouser legs were 
rolled into bulky cuffs almost knee- 
high, and a broad leather belt around 
his waist gave him more or less in- 
definite control over the slack in his 
stern-sheets. a 

For all the tiny man’s incongruous 
get-up, however, there was a firm set 


to his square, pugnacious chin and, 


determination in the large gray eyes 


his chair and rocked with merriment. 

“ A what? An engineer? You? 
Ho-ho-ho! ” aes 

Sam flushed crimson as he dug down 
deep into a back pocket and pulled 
forth a packet of thumb-marked 
credentials which he flung angrily on 
the desk in front of the super. 

~ Sam Tebbetts ain’t no liar, either,” 
he declared. 

The super picked up the papers and 
began studying them with growing 
interest. Evidently the man was right. 
He was an engineer; a good one too. 

“ What did you come up to Nome 
for?” asked the super, suspicious still 
oi the comic strip character that had 
walked into his office. . 

“To go gold minin’,” answered Sam 
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promptly. 


that peered out from under his bushy | 
“I thought so.” The super sighed. ‘id 


thatch of straw-colored hair. 


“Ahem!” The stranger coughed “If it’s just free transportation to the 3 
again. Kougarok that you are looking for, I’ll a 
“Well,” snapped the super, “what write you out a pass. It’s easier in the | a 

do you want? Do you work on this end. I’m through hiring drifters that — 
road? ”’ _ take a run or two and then jump the a 
The stranger shuffled toward the train at the other end of the line. Seven a 
super’s desk. _ engineers have deserted me this week.’ “aa 
“Not yet,” he said cheerily, answer- “Sam Tebbetts ain’t that kind.” ae 
ing the last question first. ‘‘ Hope to The super grunted. He was’ still a 


Name is Tebbetts, Sam 


doubtful of this shock-headed lad, but — = 
Glad to meet you. Press 


he needed men badly. “The crowd up _ a 


soon, sir. 
Tebbetts. 


the flesh.”’ here is pretty rough. Apt to rap Bell a 
sam thrust out his hand. Before out of you.” : ee 

. the super realized what he was doing ‘Guess I can take care of myself.” | iS 
he had stood up and shaken hands with Sam stuck out his jaw and clenched his _ \ 
the man. Almost instantly he sat fists, following which demonstration — 
down again with uncomfortable of belligerency he shadow-boxed~ a 
abruptness, angry at himself and the around the super’s desk for a few ee 
smiling stranger. seconds. He wound up the demonstra- ee. 

4 tion with a vicious uppercut to the — 

“ZF it’s a job you're looking for, ’m_ empty air. ee 


not the man you want to see. I “When do I start?” | a 


don’t hire the bohunks.”’ “Mr. Tebbetts,” said the super. + = 
“Sam Tebbetts ain’t no bohunk, calmly, “Tl start you right now— a. 


but only if you’ll agree to stick with a 
the road all season. Yo — 
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your food and board bills are taken each other, each with the same breath- 


care or.” 
“ Suits me, 
nes. 
This time the super declined the 
proffered hand. With a wave of his 


3 


said Sam. ‘“ Press the 


hand he indicated that he considered - 


the matter closed. 
“ Ahem!” Sam coughed again. 
“Well! It’s all right ahead. Go 
ahead down to the roundhouse. 
You’re hired, Mr. Tebbetts.” 

“Yes, sir. But Id like a job for my 
pal too. He’sa fireman. Fired for me 
eight years, sir. Good man. Dutch. 
Steady worker. Name’s Plapp. Suydam 
Plapp.”’ 

“Well, where is he?” The super 
looked about the office in astonishment. 

“He’s here,” said Sam. ‘“ Plapp! 
Hey, Plapp! Come on in. Meet the 
super. He’s regular. We got a job, 
Plapp.” 

Again the office door opened quietly 
and this time the doorway was filled by 
a great mass of brawn and muscle, 


grinning from ear to ear, 


“Is that. Plapp?” asked the super. 

“Yes, sir. And, mister, if all fire- 
men was as good as him, the people 
that makes mechanical stokers would 
go out of business in a week.” 

“Hmm. He looks like Zbysko. 
Remember, he goes to work under the 
same conditions that you do, Tebbetts.” 

“ Suits us.” Tebbetts pushed his big 
companion toward the door. ‘“ Let’s 
go down to the roundhouse, Plapp, 


and ‘meet the gang.’ 


When they had closed the door 
efter them, the super pulled out a 
handkerchief and mopped his face. 
“Phew,” he muttered, “if the road 
don’t go plumb to pot with that team 
crazy. 
Lucky for them they. hit me when [| 


was short-handed.” 


The super had barely settled down 


to resumption of his morning’s work 
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less request. 
Any more medical stores up here? 


-Liniment, gauze bandages, — sticking 
plaster? ”’ 
* What’s the matter ?” exclaimed 


the super. ‘‘ An accident?” 
“ No, sir.” It was the roundhouse 
foreman who found his tongue first. 
Jest them two circus freaks. you sent 
down this mornin’. One of the boys 
started kidding the little fellow.” 


WARNED him it was a rough 
crowd,” said the. super. 

“ Warned him!” The foreman’s 
voice rose. “He don’t need no 
warnin’. Swung right at the lad that 
was kiddin’ him, and then he yells, 
“Plapp! Hey, Plapp!? and the big 
Dutchman comes a runnin’. ‘ Hold 
him, Sam!’ roars the big fellow, 
‘Don’t let him get away, the bully. 
Pickin’ on a little runt like you.’ 

“Hmm,” muttered the  superin- 
tendent. “ We've got enough trouble 
without a lot of senseless scrapping 
among the men. Tell those two I don’ t 
want any more of it. 
some first aid stuff. 
there.” 


“Tt ain’t them that wants it, sir. I’ vs - 


my man. You can pour most of what’s 
left of him in a coal oil can.” The fore- 
man shook his head sadly. He walked 
toward the cabinet at one end of the 
office and the super turned on the clerk 
from the dispatcher’s office. 

“Well, what’s your trouble?” he 
demanded. 

“It’s those two new fellows.” The 
clerk spoke timidly. 

“ What about them. Speak up.” 

“T-T-Tebbetts came in for his 
orders and we all started to laugh. He 
looked so funny in those big pants, and 
Thonet was at his key and he turned © 
around and said to Tebbetts— 

‘ Never mind what he said. What 
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and caught him behind the ear with a 


“Then what?” 

“The boys downstairs want some 
gauze and some liniment and some—” 

“Get out of here!” thundered the 
super. “ It looks as if you fellows were 
picking on the wrong dog this time.” 

“ Yes, sir,” agreed the retreating 
clerk. “ Anyhow, we’ve got most of 
the broken chairs picked up and we’re 
straightening up the office, while 
Thonet is getting his wires in order 
again. Plapp ripped them out.” 

As the clerk left, the super called to 
the foreman, whose arms were laden 
with bottles and bandages. __ 

“ What’s the matter with those two, 
Jim? Just quarrelsome?” 

“No. I wouldn’t say that,” replied 
the foreman. “ They wait for the 
other fellows to start something, but 
they sure do love a scrap.” 

“Outside of that, do they know 
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both of ’em seems to know their jobs.” 
“Where are they now?” 
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___ fist like a mallet and when we tried to 
pull him away he yelled for Plapp.” 
3 The super smiled in spite of himself. - 


their business? What is that big fel- 


“Go ahead,” said the super, “T 
want to know how No. 57 got away on 
time for the first time in three weeks.” | 

“Well, I see little Sam Tebbetts. 
come runnin’ acrost the tracks, chipper 
as hell, ’cept when he comes near 


trippin’ on his nose and his shoes get z 


caught in those sea-goin’ pants. He 
swings into the cab, talks to Plapp for 
a few seconds. Then he looks at his 
‘watch and the two shake Rands. The 
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next minute Tebbetts is on the ae 
engineer's seat box. I see he can gee 


hardly stretch up to some o’ the valves 
without standin’ up. But he tries the 
air, opens the cylinder cocks, eases 
open on his throttle and old No757 
wheezes down the rails as pretty as you 
please.” | | 
The super, palms outstretched on the — 
top of his desk, tapped his index 
fingers thoughtfully. “ Well, I’d ad- 
vise you fellows against trying to kid 
Tebbetts. It doesn’t seem to pay.” 
Sa pee SIT. 1 lean bs 
~ And,” added the super, “ when you 
go past the dispatcher’s office tell them 
| want them to keep me posted on No. 
57s run till she lands up at the Koug- 
arok terminus.” 


Tl) Y evening the superintendent began 


i} to think he had done a clever 
_ stroke of business in hiring ‘T'eb- 
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: “ Plapp and the runt are out with betts and Plapp. In front of him was zo 
S- No. 57.” Ag a long train sheet and he gazed in quiet ee 
: “Hmm, Get her out all right? Gave satisfaction at the run of fast freight oe 
the big boy a tough engine to fire on No. 57. She was checked off “on time” 2 
z his first run, didn’t they?” all down the line and at every meet and 2 9 
‘The foreman smiled. “ Break ’em was reported as pulling into Kougarok  — ae 
in right. On account o’ bein’ short 0’ yards twenty-six seconds ahead of 
yard help, Plapp gets No. 57. cold. By schedule. | i 
: about the time an ordinary cuss would The run from Nome to the Kougarok = 
: have them boilers warm, I heard a_ is only about a hundred miles. In the —— 
4 crack and a sizzle and when I look out morning, after three scraps and one 2a 
3 there’s No. 57 poppin’ off like she’s minor riot with a gang of prospectors, 4 
: goin’ to blow herself apart. Plapp, Sam Tebbetts and Plapp marked up sag 
q grimy and smilin’, is standin’ inthe cab. for a trip back to town. They were 
5 He. has his sleeves rolled up and he given No. 12, witha string of empties = 
___ looks like he was goin’ to pick his teeth to be rolled into the freight yards at  — 


slice bar he’s playin’ wit 
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a of arms with the Kougarok dispatcher, 

= whom he advised to let somebody wash 

~~. his ears and make a good job of it. 

& Then turning a deaf ear to an impas- 

a —sioned request for a lock of his hair to 

a patch the station doormat with, he 

: bolted for ‘his engine, stuffing his orders 
into his pocket as he ran. 

He stumbled up into the cab, tripped 

over a coal shovel, and would have 

| pitched himself through the open fire- 

| box door, had not Plapp reached out a 

strong hand and jerked him back by 

the seat of his pants. 

“It’s a wonder to me, Sam,” said 
Plapp, talking like a father to an errant 
offspring, “that you wouldn’t buy 

_ yourself a set 0’ overalls o’ your own, 

if instead of wearin’ mine.” 

: Sam made a face like a man with a 
mouthful of hair and started down the 

tracks with a jerk. “If you'd keep 

them shovels and truck off the floor 
plates, an engineer could come aboard 


A he ae 


: his own cab without breakin’ his neck,”’ 
=a he snorted. i np 
4 Tebbetts rattled across the yard 
= switches and out onto the single track 
a main line. There was a down grade 
eh with a few curves in it for the first few 
 ~ miles and Sam let his empties breeze 
a along at a fast clip. Perens 
ae For awhile he and Plapp said 
nothing to each other. Sam pulled his 
ing - train-order flimsy from his pocket and 
a reread it for certainty’s sake. “I see,” 
ae he said, turning to Plapp who was 
‘3 staring idly out the left-hand window, 
dk “where we got a lot o’ meets this run. 
a Ptarmigan Gulch, Moonglow, the turn- 
a out by Cooley’s Bend. Mostly pas- 
os senger trains comin’ up, too. - Them 
. miners sure are pilin’ into the Koug- 
ee arok country.” 
= _ “Yeh,” assented Plapp truculently, 
——s an’ T thought we come up here to find 
ce usa gold mine. The first thing you do 
il like a bone-dome is get us a job witha 
ee -contrack where we can’t quit to go 
__-——s pprospectin’. What a fine bow! o’ tripe 
ie ene 14 
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head.” Sam was going to say more. 
But his body suddenly stiffened and in 
his excitement he yelled for Plapp. The 
fireman came over to the engineer's 
side of the cab. “Look! What does 
that look like to you? Gold, ain’t it?” 
Tebbetts was pointing to several 
bowlders lying on the hillside. Bright 
specks in the rocks glistened beneath 
the rays of the morning sun. 

~ Mebbe them shiny bits is gold,” 
agreed Plapp. “ They’re yellow.” 

~ Yea, Plapp! We’re millionaires! ”? 
shouted Sam, 
There was an ear-rending bangety- 
clank as the engineer jammed on his 
air brakes. The empties rocked and 
cascaded to an abrupt stop. Sam 
leaped from the cab and, with one hand 
holding his trousers up, sprinted for 
the nearest bowlder. Plapp followed, 
a fair imitation of an elephant in full 
flight. | | 

Back in the caboose a startled con- 
ductor and a brakeman found their 
quiet game of casino rudely inter- 
rupted. They dashed for the rear 
platform together, wondering what 
was up. No. 12 was as still. as an 
empty tomb, motionless as the hills 
themselves. And there was no signal 
set against her, nor could another train 
be heard thundering toward her on 
the single track. The brakeman tilted 
his cap on the back of his head. 

‘What the hell!” he muttered. 

“There they are!” ‘The conductor 
spotted the running pair first. ‘“ Look! 
The big fella’ is chasin’ the little one 
down the hill. Wonder what hap- 
pened.” He beckoned to the brakeman. 
“Take the flags and go on back along 


the track in case somethin’ may be 


comin’ along. Ill go down and see 
what the trouble is.” 


HE conductor caught up with Sam 
and Plapp when they stopped be- 
side one of the bowlders. 
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“Well, it’s yellow, ain’t it? And it 
shines, don’t it? How do you know it 
ain’t gold? ” said Sam. 


“Yeh,” said Plapp, still uncon- 
vinced, * but—” 
“But, me eye! Hey, conductor, 


look what we found. Gold! Plapp 


and me arerich. We’re all rich. Press 


the flesh.” Sam put forth his hand, but 
the conductor remained unreceptive to 
the suggestion. 

‘What's the matter with you suys? 
Crazy? That ain’t gold, it’s yellow 
ica... Seer 7] 
some of the glittering mineral from the 
rock and split it into small, thin leaves 
with his thumb nail. 

“~¥ep.. it's mica, said Sam crest- 
fallen. “‘ Sorry, boys, my mistake.” | 

However, the conductor wasn’t 
through. He turned on Sam angrily. 


“What's the idea of stopping yous 


train like that? ”’ 

“ Who wants to know?” Sam thrust 
forth his chin temptingly and the con- 
ductor landed one on the button that 


sent the little man reeling to the 


ground. 
“Plapp! Hey, Plapp!” moaned 
Sam. “ You seen him hit me. Where 


are you? Lettin’ that guy hit a little 
fella like me.’ 

Plapp studied the situation i a 
solemn moment. 
stuff was gold,” he said slowly to Sam. 
“You had it comin’ for lyin’ to me 
thataways.” Then he turned toward 
the conductor and the light of battle 
suddenly blazed in his eyes. “ Still an’ 
all, it’s a hell of a thing to hit a little 
runt like Sam so hard as you did, you 
big bum.” He stepped up close to the 
conductor. 


Still rubbing his chin, Sam sat up to 


watch the fray and give some tn- 
necessary advice to Plapp. In spite of 
his size, Plapp, once he was aroused, 


swung his fists as fast as ereased light-. 


He could handle his dukes like a 


And he believed in 


scenery, 


The conductor pried -Plapp. 


‘You told me that. 


form of the conductor back to the — 


train. They called in the brakeman, 
stowed the conductor in the caboose, 
and having suggested that a little raw 
beef would take the swelling out of his 
fast closing left eye, went forward . 
and climbed into the engine cab 
together. 

That was the beginning of Sam’s 


wayside prospecting. Seven times on 


the trip to Nome he pulled*up his train 
with a jerk and cut wildly across the 
followed by the faithful 
Five times _ investigation 
proved that it was mica that had mis- 
led him. T'wice chunks of the brassy 
iron pyrites caught his eye. 

Sam rocked into his destination two 
hours late. Moreover, his loitering 
had made him late at several meets and 
as a result the northbound schedule of 
trains to the Kougarok had been 
seriously disturbed. All along the line, 
the road cursed No. 12. 

“Great stuff, prospectin’, hey, 
Plapp?” Sam slapped the fireman on 
the back. It was like slapping a barn 
door made of solid oak. ‘“‘ Of course 
you can’t expect to strike it rich the 
first day. But I’m goin’ to buy me a 
gold pan to-night. We'll do the 
country proper to-morrow.” 

“ But the train?” 

“ We ain’t quittin’, are wek Just 
pausin’ on our way. No harm in that, 


is there? Say, I been held up for hours 


at a time, lots o’ times, by the opera- 
ing department. Anyhow, we come to 


Alaska to go prospectin’,«and we're 


goin’ to do it, ain’t we?” 

Plapp nodded. Sam. stuck out his 
hand. |“ Press the flesh, kid.” The 
little man and his big companion struck 
out across the tracks for a lunch wagon 


with the sign “Eat” displayed in 


large letters over the center sliding 
door. 7 

For a week Sam prospected on the 
fly and ran his trains late. Only the. 
road’s bled 
ne to hold his coe 
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1?” said Sam defensively. 


honor now, Tebbetts. 
sonal matter between you and me. [| 
‘want you to promise that you won’t 
make a single stop that isn’t on your 


going to carry passengers. 
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old man himself on down. ‘ie was 
threatened. He was pleaded with. It 
was no use. Sat had set his heart on 
prospecting. 


HE, general superintendent sent 
for Tebbetts one morning. Aside 
from his loitering by the wayside 

to go gold hunting, Sam was a good 
engineer. The super could ill afford to 
lose him. “ T'ebbetts,” he said sharply, 


“this independent prospecting of yours 


is throwing the operation of the line 
all out of plumb. I won’t have it. | 
want you to stop it.” 

“Well, I ain’t quit and left you 
stranded with a train up at the Koug- 
arok, like Bennett did last night, have 
“Me and 
Plapp has got a claim staked just off 


the switch at Cooley’s Bend. A good 


one too. But we aint quit you. 
Tebbetts’ll stick by his word.” 

The super’s face brightened. He de- 
cided to play up to Sam’s hair-trigger 


sense of honor. 


“Yes. I believe you will, Tebbetts. 
You're a man of your word. I can 
trust you. I’m going to take you off 


the freight runs and give you passen- 


gers. The responsibility for the lives 


of many men.” 


yes sir.” 

“The accident hazard isn’t any 
greater. Buta freight smash-up and a 
passenger wreck are two. entirely 


‘different things. You understand that, 
of course.” 


= €5..siT.. 
“Good. Tm putting you on your 
This is a per- 


orders. Remember, Tebbetts, you're 
No stop- 


overs to go prospecting, or daisy-pick- 


_ ing, or anything oS 


The super’s system worked. Sam 


oe was as good as his word. He ran his 
jus ASSEN a to >and fre rom \ the aati a 
_ reg ularly Vv : 
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Plenty of overtime, but no time off. 
It wasn’t easy for Sam to work faith- 
fully with the gold fever burning his 
heart out. Day or night, the moment 
he climbed out of his cab, the only 
thing he thought about was the claim 
he and Plapp had staked not far from 
the switch at Cooley’s Bend. 

There were times when he regretted 
his promise to the superintendent. 
However, having given his word, his 
word held him to his duty. 


“Aw, Sam, what’s the use? ” sug- 


gested Plapp one morning as they were 
running down the erades to Nome. 
“You're gettin’ into a fog broodin’. 
Let’s quit and try out our claim, ‘sik 
“Can't,” said Tebbetts quietly. 
“Told the super I wouldn’t run out 


on him. You and me are about the 


only regulars left now.” 
“Don’t I know it,” went on Plapp. 
“The others are all quittin’ and gettin’ 


rich. Smith and McDobbs and Koebel | 


and— | 

“ Mebbe they are,” snapped Sam. 
“ But Tebbetts ain’t. You go ahead if 
you want to. Quit.” . 

“ Naw. Guess I’Il stick, if you do,” 
replied Plapp. 
_ A few days later Sam marked up for 
the Nome express as usual. He was 
up at the Kougarok end of the line and 
he felt nervous. The proximity of the 
boom diggings always made him feel 
worse at the Kougarok. The strain of 
his continued loyalty was beginning to 
show in dark crow’s feet under his 
eyes and the taut lines about his mouth. 
- He started out of the station without 
waiting for the conductor’s highball. 
The latter dashed out of the depot and 
caught the last coach. Two sharp 
yanks on the whistle cord brought Sam 
to a quick stop three hundred feet 
down the track. The conductor ran 
along the roadbed till he was opposite 
the engine cab, and for the first time 
in his life Sam took a calling down 
without making a single comeback. 
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headway again, “ sick? Or just thinkin’ 
that mebbe we’re a couple o’ potential 
millionaires and don’t know it, workin’ 
our hearts out on a railroad? ”’ 

“Aw hell, if there’s gold in that 
ground of ours, it'll stay there tall we 
get it. It ain’t goin’ to fly away,” said 
Sam, trying to fight down his desire to 
go back on his word and quit. 

_ He was still debating the question 
within his mind when he pulled into 
‘Ptarmigan Gulch and he almost forgot 


speeding train came to a grinding ele 
“Run ahead and’ throw that switch. 
I'm gonna take the express out on that | 
siding till we clean them. lousy crooks: 
off our property.” 

Plapp jumped, rolled over in the 
ditch once, then picked himself up and 
ran for the switch. He threw the bar > 
over as Sam released his brakes and 
opened his throttle gently. Once 
across the switch the engirfeer shut off 
steam again and let his train coast to a 


a that he had a meet there with a north- stop, while he swting out of the cab. a 

a bound freight, He ran past a signal Passengers stuck their heads out of 

- set dead against him and only pulled the windows. ‘The conductor came ee 

3 up to a short stop when Plapp yelled running toward Sam, but before he 3 

at him. When the freight had gone could get breath enough to open his oo 
by, he rattled out of the Gulch in the mouth Sam called to him. ad 
same nervous hurry that marked his 3 Hey, throw that switch back on a 


the main line! Me and Plapp will be 
back in a couple of minutes.” 


, 


departure from the Kougarok depot. 
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Cooley’s Bend, he took a last 
good look down the track ahead 
of him and then closed his eyes going 
by the gravel-bottomed gully in which 


S he approached the switch at_ 


With that he dashed up the gully 
aiter Plapp. There were three men 


working on the claim. 


Hey!” shouted the big fireman, 
“What’s the idea, you dirty thieves, 


7 a 
Renate 


= i Dt ya 
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lay the little stretch of auriferous  stealin’ a man’s gold!” —— 
earth that held his fondest dreams of The biggest of the three men, a a 
wealth and fortune. great black-bearded fellow, spat con- — 
The claim lay up the gully a short temptuously. Yuh ain't. referrin’ to =~ am 
distance to the right. Plapp had the me and my pardners, is you, stran- : 
firebox door open and was about to ger? ‘Cause I got a notion to make ag 
heave some coal into his glowing you eat them words, handsome.” a 
furnaces when the chanced to look over “ The hell we ain't!” shouted Sam, = = 
toward the property he and Sam had coming up with the group. “ Sock him. = 23s 
staked. For a half second he held his Plapp! He’s your size. Bust him on = 
shovel poised in mid-air. Then he the nose!” | = 
dropped it with a clatter to the floor, | Plapp’s fist shot out atthesametime = 
and shook Sam excitedly. the big claim-jumper reached for his = 
“Sam, look! Look! ‘There’s men gun. There was the crack of knotted 
on our claim. Workin’—diggin’ gold fist on a jawbone and the sharp bang- a 
) out of it! Sam, they’re robbin’ us.” bang of gunfire. a 
Sam opened his eyes with a start. “He’s tryin’ to shoot you! The a 
. “The dirty buzzards!” he yelled. yellow skunk!” screamed Sam, jump- © 
4 Just ahead of him, he saw the turn-out. ing for the man with the gun. Ashe  . © 
3 Flis passengers, his given word, every- plunged, the other two claim-j umpers: <a 
a thing seemed of little importance be- swung into. the mélée. One tripped —— 
= side the fact that men were on his Sam with his foot and the other dealt eo 
ey claim, stealing from him. He shut his his falling body a vicious blow with . ec 
—— throttle on the thread of steam and his fist. Sam ai to the ground, eee 2 


he 


of the big to ole ner arms aror 1 d a 
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eee 


taken. 


throat. 


mas fete .6 STOP-OVERS. 


fleech as the man ied to shake himself 
- free. 
With a how! of rage and pain the 


claim-jumper bent over to finish off 


the engineer. Plapp caught the miner 
a stomach blow that doubled him up. 
Unfortunately the force of his follow 
through took the fireman off his bal- 
ance. He fell on-top of the jumper 
and Sam on the bottom of the pile 
felt his head being ground into the 
dirt and gravel by the weight of the 
two heavy men on top of him. 


EY, get offa me, you wal- 

f ruses!” groaned Sam as the 

two other miners tried to pry 

Plapp from their comrade. For some 

minutes the slugging, kicking mass 

rolled over and over on the ground. 

Fists flew. Blows were given and 

The men hardly knew whom 
they were striking, friend or foe. 

Sam felt a hairy hand reach for his 
He tried to twist out of reach 
and as he turned someone’s bloody 
thumb started to gouge his eye out. 
He sensed rather than saw that Plapp 


was apparently out of the fight. 


- Hey, Plapp!” heshouted, ° ‘Where 

are you, Plapp? 

Plapp, pickin’ on a little guy like me!” 
For once Plapp’s aid was not forth- 

coming. Sam fought like a demon, all 

the while cursing and calling for his 

fireman. Suddenly it dawned on him 


-that something must have happened to 


Plapp. ‘“ Mebbe they licked him,” he 
muttered, and redoubled his efforts. 
But the gamest fighter in the world 
couldn’t have held out long against 
such odds. ‘Three men to one scrap- 
ping peewee. They: rained blows on 


him till he ached all over and when he 
closed his eyes everything spun around 


and went Slack. Spitting out teeth, 
‘wiping blood from his face, Sam pulled 
_ himself together for a last effort. 
Suddenly the blows ceased. Shots 
filled the gully. Two of the claim- 


him, Plapp! 


They’re killin me, 


Hpers. sarod t js run. As the ass 


out and clutched at a corduroy-trous- 
ered leg. He hung on, though he was 
dragged twenty yards before his pris- 
oner came to a halt at the sharp com- 
mand, “ Stick ’em up.” 

Sam lifted his head weakly. a cot 
’ he murmured. ‘Then he — 
looked around him. Plapp wasn’t 
there. Just a whole crowd of passen- 
gers from his train. He. recognized 
the conductor and some trainmen. 

“You done a good job there, little 
fella,” said one of the miners, coming 
over and helping Sam to his feet. 
“ These birds have been jumpin’ claims 
all over the Kougarok.. ‘The marshal 
will be mighty glad to see.them.”’ 

* Yeh,” said. Sam without interest. 
“ Where's Plapp?” 

The man pointed toward sees 
group of people a few yards away. 
‘You mean the fireman? Oh, he’ll pull 
through. The doc is lookin’ after him.” 

4: T he doc!” Sam screamed, 
“ Plapp! Hey, Plapp!” | 

While some of the miners marched 
the claim-jumpers back to the train, 
Sam dashed over toward those who 
had gathered around Plapp. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter, doc?” he shouted. — 

ig Nothing serious. Three flesh. 
wounds. Various parts of his anat- 
omy. He says he got them when the 
fight started. When the big e-yati 
pulled the gun on him first.” 

“Well, (ll—Hey, Plapp, your aces. 
Press the flesh, kid.” 

The fireman weak from loss of 


blood held out a limp hand and tried to 


sit up. Willing hands braced his back. 
wi Them dirty skunks,” mumbled 
Plapp, “ tryin’ to steal a claim from a 
little runt like you.’ 
—“ Yeh,” agreed Sam slowly, i You 


— 


fixed ’ em. But they made a liar out o’ 


me. Guess my no stop-over record is 
plumb shot to thell now.” 

Suddenly the rumble of a train held 
everybody spellbound. It was coming 
a bound, ne koe tracks Fine ss 
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the deserted Nome express, safe on the paper, ‘trom which the super read Be 5 

siding. aloud: as 

Bier a 

Sam looked up blankly. The con- “ Order to have Nome Express wait ee 


ductor was standing beside him. for special at C. B. turn-out received 
“What in blazes?’’ he exclaimed, too late. Nome express left here six 
“ We ain’t got a meet at this turn-out.” minutes ago. Hleven forty-eight.” — ee 

_ He pulled his orders from his inside Sam paled slightly as the superine 
_ pocket and scanned. them carefully. tendent looked him squarely in the eye. 
“That was a two car special too.”” ...“ Tebbetts, did you run into that 
“That meet?” Sam said. “ Yeah, I. turn-out on instructions, or did you Ties 
got it orally from the operator at just have a hunch you'd like to go = ae 


Ptarmigan Gulch. Forgot to tell you.” papspeching again? : , 

The conductor grunted skeptically. “Yes, sir,” said Sam. a 

He remembered distinctly that Sam = Yes, what? Did you get the orders 4 

had not left his engine cab at Ptarmi- for that meet with the special ? "> ‘The ee 

gan Gulch at all. Nor had the operator super’s eyes seemed to bore through to oie 

come out to the train. However, he the back of Sam’s aching head. See 

said nothing. “No, sir,” he admitted quietly. _ aa 

- The doctor looked up. “If acouple ~ “I thought not. Tebbetts, I told ea 

~ of you boys will give me a hand, I you before about those stop-overs. In 

think this man can get back to the train this case you happened to be fortunate. a 

now.” Plapp, his head swathed in Avoided a wreck probably. But. you aa 
improvised bandages, hobbled back to must run according to orders. [’m 

the train supported on the willing sorry. I’ll have to punish you as I said — 
shoulders of two miners. — { would for that non-scheduled stop- a 

over. . You're fired.” — 

AM climbed into his cab and backed “Ves, sir,” replied Sam, edging a 

S onto the main line carefully. With slowly towards the door. “But canI ~~ 

a trainman firing for him in place finish the run? I'd like to get Plapp 

of Plapp who was back in one of the down to Nome first, to the hospital. a 
passenger coaches, Sam picked his way The super relaxed. “ You may.’ ae 
cautiously down to Moonglow, the Tebbetts started back to his train. — a 

next telegraph station. He beat the ~ Walt a minute,” called the super, ~~ =e 
conductor by half a length to the tel- “I haven’t finished-yet. I told you we ce 
egraph operator’s desk, and crashed couldn’t have a man on this line that = = 

into a little knot of men who had persists in prospecting on his runs, ae 

rushed toward the door upon the ar- Still, you avoided a wreck. You prob- — a 

rival of the express. Foremost of ably saved the lives of many men. We a 

a these was the general superintendent can’t afford to lose a man like you, eS se = 
: himself. ck either. After you get into Nome, ES 
-— “TLebbetts,’. he said sternly, come around in the morning. Come a 
__- “ where’s that northbound special? into my office. I'll give you another a 
= We were just going out to get the run. But first you'll get a two weeks) 
: wrecker ready.”’ vacation with pay, to work on that = = 
a “ Met her on the turn out at Cooley’ s claim of yours at the bend. Of course 
fe Bend.”’ you'll have to cut out stop-overs. No —— ae 3 
sas “Hmm,” the super turned to the pledge, or promise, or anything like 
a 3 Moonglow operator.. “ That man at that. Just your word, Tebbetts.” - — | 
a uahas dra Gulch must be drunk. Give a Okay, Press the flesh.” “iaiiae — 


~ operator handed ¢ over a 1 piece of slow tendeat gripped his palm eae = EE ee 
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“There must be a dozen men 
out there,’ Webb told her 


Webb Summers’s quest for his partner bids fair to have an abrupt ending — 
as he and Laura Bainter are besieged by the outlaw gang 


By CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER 


Author of ‘‘ The Raider,’’ ‘‘ Mystery Land,’’ etc. 
LEADING UP TO THIS INSTALLMENT 


ED FUNSTALL, a wild young Funstall, searching all southern ‘Ar- 
_ cowboy, has just left his friend, izona, and hunting the little town 
ie Webb Summers. Riding up to named in the letters from “ Mother ” 
Be _ a cabin, he sees the brutal Ben Laver- and “‘ Laura Bainter.” 
ee crombe strike and kill his wife Emily. — Just outside Pardo, he sees a Mexican 
_-~—s There is a gun duel, and Lavercrombe catch a rattlesnake and attempt to make 
a is killed. Funstall rides south, seeking it bite a girl. Summers kills the Mex- 
aaa the relatives of the woman, in Pardo, ican, Pedro Loaza, and frees the girl, 
fe — Arizona. | | Juanita. She tells him Funstall had 
Summers finds the bodies, and recog- been in Pardo, but disappeared, leaving 
nizes the print of his friend’s right his horse—which the wild young Clay 
hand—which has the third finger part- Meeder is riding. | 
ly cut off—on a dusty packet of en- In Pardo, some days later, Summers 
Ba. velopes. Fearing that Funstall had is surrounded by four men—two Mex- 
_—s committed murder, yet not wishing to icans, two Americans—who accuse 
as ‘set the sheriffs on him until he knew him of killing Pedro. He is about to _ = 
draw and go down fighting, when 
Alistory Weekly for April 20. 
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riders come dashing down the street, 
scattering the four, and beating them 
with bullwhips. 
riders is Clay Meeder. He orders the 
- Mexicans not to disobey his orders 
- again, but to keep out of Pardo. 
There is a clash of wills between 


Meeder and Summers; then Meeder, 


with a secret smile, says he won't fight 

yet—he tells Summers to stay around 

and clean up the Loazas—and find Fun- 

stall if he can! 

- Riding down the street that night, 
he hears an altercation in the largest 

house on the street, and a woman tries 


to escape from it. The man strikes her~ 


viciously, and Summers shoots him. 
Picking up the unconscious woman, he 
rides away with her. She is Laura 
Bainter, and begs him to get her horse, 
which was left in town. | 

As he is getting the horse, some one 
throws a knife at him. A rider, un- 
recognizable in the dark, shoots the 
knife-thrower and dashes away. Sum- 
mers, puzzled, rides out of town, to the 
Bainter ranch, where Laura hires him. 
She tells him what nobody in Pardo 
had—that Judge Lavercrombe, Ben’s 
father and the man Summers had just 
shot, had shot Ned Funstall in what 


Lavercrombe and the Loazas claimed 


was a fair fight, and that Clay Meeder 
had taken the body, to bury tt. 

~ The reason for Lavercrombe’s per- 
secution of Laura was that he and the 


Loazas were anxious to get control of | 


a secret gold strike on the Bainter prop- 
erty. Her father and his partner, 
Mark Blandin—Emily Lavercrombe’s 
father—had both been murdered. Clay 
Meeder, who wanted Laura, had 
forced Lavercrombe and the Loazas to 
keep away from Laura and her crippled 
brother Jerry; but Mark Blandin’s wite 
was found dead, with a rattlesnake in 
the cabin, and her gold stolen. Laura 
was accusing Judge Lavercrombe of 
taking this gold when he had made ad- 
‘vances to her and so incurred pa 
mers’ S SECS Sooo 


The leader of the 


\ 


the Bainter koaseoand is killed by the 
mysterious stranger. Jerry. Bainter 
identifies the body as Jim Kerlow, a 
Loaza henchman. 

Stummers tries to stay awake, know- 
ing that the Loazas have guessed 
Laura’s connection with the shooting, 
and will come after Kerlow when he 
doesn't return; but he had dropped off 
to sleep when he hears Deamude, an- 
other Loaza man, threaterting Laura 
for being connected with the wounding 
of Lavercrombe. Summers, gun in 
hand, appears in the doorway. 


CHAPTER XII (Continued). 
DEAMUDE'S MISSION. 


.EATH Was upon Deamude while 


“ was dawning in his eyes. 

- Desperately he dragged at the hali- 
drawn weapon at his hip. He seemed 
to bend forward to meet the two flame 
spurts that leaped across the room at 
him. He halted, his knees sagged, he 
jerked himself erect and swayed back- 
ward. Then his arms dropped to his 
sides and he tumbled forward, face 
down, to the floor. 


Summers, erim, silent, stepped for- 


ward and glanced down at him. Then, 
wheeling swiftly at a sound that came 
to him through the open doorway of 
the cabin, he snapped a shot at a man 
who was running toward the cabin, gun 
in hand. The man halted, swayed, 
dropped to the ground and began to 
scamper away on his hands and knees. 

Summers leaped to the door, closed 
and barred it, motioning Laura to one 
side out of the line of fre as two bul- 
lets from outside thudded against the 
door and came through, throwing 
splinters in all directions. | 


‘Laura was crouched against the side 


wall of the cabin, and when Summers 
went to her she was trembling. 


“Those other men ae ite, ghie =< 
said..." Essay them. e t be a) {a 
: dozen of them. | e is | eh ith, Deas 5 ile 
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 mude. 
~ you shot him.” 
“They knew I was in here,” said 


Summers. ‘‘ When I opened the door 
of my room to face Deamude I saw one 
ot them coming out of the stable. I 
had to kill Deamude, then. I don’t 
think Deamude knew I was in here, 
though the others did.” 

“I know,” said Laura. “ You did 
right. He would have killed Jerry if 
you hadn’t been here.” She looked at 
Deamude and shuddered, then at Sum- 
mers with bright, alert eyes. 


“Ti we stay in here we will be 
“ They will shoot 


killed,” she said. 
through the windows. Come!” 

Her glance was eloquent with knowl- 

edge as she looked at Summers again 

and then ran to Jerry’s room, from 
which she instantly emerged dragging 
Jerry by a hand. 

She moved toward a rear door, si- 
lently motioning for Summers to fol- 
low. She opened the door upon im- 
penetrable darkness and boldly entered 
it, pulling Jerry with her. Bullets were 
again crashing through the front door 
when Summers went through the rear 
door, following Laura and her brother. 

He had no knowledge of where 

Laura was leading him, but he had sup- 
posed that the rear door opened into 
a section of the valley. Instead, he 
found himself in what seemed to be a 
rock cavern. 
_ Laura closed the door. Summers 
could not see, but he heard her slipping 
some iastenings into place, and he 
stood in the dense blackness until he 
felt one of Laura’s hands searching for 
his. 

“Give me your hand, please,” 
said quietly. ‘“* You won’t be able to 
follow us if you don’t. They won’t 


Be + be able to get into this place for a long 
ee time, 


she added as she led him away 
into the darkness. “ Perhaps they 


= won't even think we went out that 
age 


came. 


time bury it. 


ee 


Reena his. 


They saw you before—before ~out ¢ iigones. In he deep silence Sum- 


mers could hear his footsteps on the 
rock floor. Laura proceeded more 
slowly, for there were sharp turns that 
Summers negotiated awkwardly. | 


T first there had seemed to be a 
great deal of space around Sum- 
mers, but he felt that as they pro- 
gressed the rock walls beside him were | 
closer : several times® he struck his 
shoulders against projections on either 
side, and once both shoulders touched 
simultaneously. This, he decided, was 

a natural cavern. Its dank atmosphere 
sadlicated that there was little, if any, 


‘YY entilation. 


‘Father discovered this place,” 
Laura told him as they began to as- 
cend sharply. “He explored it and 
decided it would be a good covert in 
which to hide from the Indians, if any 
{t was a sort of cave, at first, 
but father broadened it quite a little at 
the entrance, so we could use it to store 
things in. It seems nobody knew of 
its existence, for there was a heavy 
growth of trees and bushes in front of 
it, completely concealing it. Father 
found it accidentally. It is a granite 
cliff, which forms the south wall of the 
gorge. Father built the cabin right 
against the wall of the cliff, and some 
people around here laughed at him. 
They told him that rocks breaking from 
the cliff would smash the cabin, and in 
But father decided he’d 
take a chance on that in order to be able 
to utilize the cave in time of necessity.” 

‘We came through the door,” Sum- 
mers reminded her. “ What would 
prevent some one else from doin’ the 
same thing?” 

“ I'll show you. presently.” 

She said nothing more for a few 
minutes. Meanwhile they were con- 
tinuing the ascent. 

‘“ Now, please,” said Caan She a 
stopped, and Summers felt her —_ 
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“ There is a big rock at your left,” 
said Laura. “If you reach out your 
hands you may feel it. But be careful 
mot to push it or it may fall over.” 

‘Summers’s hands went out and in- 
vestigated the rock. It seemed to be a 
huge round bowlder resting in a niche 
in the passage, and his inspection re- 
- vealed that it was independent of the 


other rock around it and was resting, 


pertectly balanced, upon a flat base. 

‘“ Nature’s work,” Laura explained. 
“Father discovered it.. If you feel 
around the bottom you will find a 


wedge-shaped rock under it on this 


side, to keep it from rolling over and 
blocking the passage. We have never 


had to block the passage, but we can 


do so if necessary.” 
They went on again, still ascending, 
and presently the blackness took on a 


gray tinge. A little later Summers was» 


able to see the discolored rock that 
formed the walls of the passage, and 
at last he could see a white light some- 
Where ahead. Then, rounding a shoul- 
der of rock, he was in the light of day, 
standing in a deep channel. At his left 
the wall of the cliff towered above 
him; on his right, facing the valley 
which must now be far below him, was 
a natural parapet wall several feet 
higher than his head. eae 

The channel was perhaps a dozen 
feet wide. He observed that it nar- 
rowed gradually, westward, and finally 
seemed to merge into the face of the 
cliff. He looked at Laura, who was 
watching him. | 

“This is the end of it, eh?” he said. 
“It appears that when you get this far 
you are trapped.” 

“No. This channel narrows to a 
ledge just where it seems to disappear, 
and there are no rocks there to conceal 
one from sight of any one in the valley 
who might be watching. If we are 
forced to use that ledge we shall have 
to do it at night. But just after you 
_ reach the point where the ledge seems 
to disappear, it opens upon a little level 
which leads to a certain, though peril- 
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ous, ascent. I should not like to come 


down that way, but I have gone up, 
many times. Once you reach the top 
you are ona mesa. There are several 
sate trails down, on the other side.” 


FERRY, apparently partially ex- 


hausted by the climb through the 
_ passage, was sitting on a rock near 
the parapet wall. His face was flushed 
and his eyes were bright. “ However, 
he seemed in good spirits, and smiled 
at Summers. — 
Laura did not smile. There was 
anxiéty in her eyes as she looked at 


‘Summers, though her voice was steady. 


“ Listen!” she said. 

From the valley came the dry, crack- 
ing report of rifles. 

“They are shooting through the 
windows of the house,” she said. 
“ They hope to kill us that way.” 

She stepped to the parapet wall and 
motioned to Summers to follow. Peer- 
ing through an aperture which was con- 
cealed from the valley by a thick 
growth of brush, Summers could look 
down upon the house and the other 
buildings, 


Their subterranean passage had fol- 


lowed a sharp curve in the cliff, and 
now they were looking down upon the 


side of the buildings, where they could — 


see the attackers at work. ‘They had 
the amazing sensation of witnessing an 
attack upon themselves while enjoying 
immunity from harm. They saw sev- 


eral of the Loaza men concealed behind _ 


the stable and other outbuildings, delib- 
erately firing into the windows of the 
cabin. Not only were they firing into 
the windows, but the chinks of mortar 
between the logs of the walls were re- 
ceiving their ‘attention. They hoped 
to find a wide chink where a bullet 
would enter and perhaps strike the oc- 
cupants who were presumed to be in- 
side. ; 

“They mean business,” said Sum- 
mers, after watching them for a time. 
“ So far as they know | 
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ma'am.’ 


“ They are too cowardly to try to en- 
ter now,” said Laura. “‘ They will wait 
until they think you-are killed. Then 
they will rush the doors. Then, 


perhaps, they will find the rear door 


and burst that open.’ She glanced at 
Summers. “They must have found 
KCerlow by this time, and they think, of 
course, that you killed him. And they 
know you must have killed Deamude.”’ 

She gazed downward, adding: “I sup- 
pose it will sound bloodthirsty to you, 
but I wish you had killed Judge Laver- 


crombe also.”’ 


Summers smiled. ‘‘ Don’t say that,” 
he said. “ When I kill Judge Laver- 
crombe | want him to know he is pay- 
ing for Funstall.” 

“Why did you like Funstall so 
well?” 

“I don’t know,” he admitted. “ I’ve 
often thought about that. I expect 
there was no reason except that it 
seemed to me that he hadn’t been given 
a square deal when the backbone was 
passed around. Funstall was a brave 
man in a fight that concerned other 
people. Twice he stayed with me when 
stayin’ might have meant the end of 
him. He hadn’t a flaw as a friend. His 
life didn’t mean anything to him if you 


_ wanted it. Times when he was wistiul 
“Ud want to put an arm around him, 


the sameas I used to put an arm around 
my brother, when he was with me. 
The trouble with Funstall was that he 
wanted things that he had no right to 
want. He was reckless, ma’am; an’ 
he hadn’t the moral courage to work 


hard for the things he wanted.” 


1 see,’ she said. “ There area 
ereat many men like him.” 

Summers shook his head negatively. 

= There was only one Funstall, 
And now Summers spoke 


_gruffly, and she knew he was trying to 
conceal his emotions from her. “‘ He’s 
better off dead, I reckon. He'll not get 
into any more trouble.” 
Laura was silent; she was consider- 
ro) ummers'’s s love ior Bis: fri ond. It 
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that men could love one another as 
Summers appeared to love Funstall. 
And the thought brought another that 
stained her cheeks: "How deep and 
abiding would be this man’s love for 
the woman he selected! There would 
be only one woman, for him. 


UMMERS was silent now, watch- 
ing the Loaza men at their task. It 
was curious to ste how careful 

they were that their movements did not 
expose them to possible shots from the — 
cabin. . This was proof, to Laura, that 


in their short acquaintance with Sum- 


mers they had appraised him and con- 
sidered him a worthy enemy. 
Laura counted ten men down there. 


If there were others they kept them- 


selves invisible. But though they kept 
up an incessant fire they made no at- 
tempt to advance on the cabin. 

Watching them, Laura’s thoughts 
went to her talk with Summers the 

night before. How quietly and natu-— 
rally had Summers taken his stand with 
her ! 

Not a word or a gesture to show 
that he realized her desperate need of 
protection, even though he must have 
known. it was as if it had all been 
prearranged, that he had been aware 
of what was wanted of him without 
her telling him. 

And now as he stood there leaning 
lightly against the parapet wall, it 
seemed to her that she had known him 
always, or that all her life she had 
been waiting for him to come to her. 
For his manner, his appearance, even 
the set of his head as he peered through 
the aperture in the wall, reminded her 
of some one. Not one man particular- 
ly, but of certain physical peculiarities 
of a number of men she had seen, per- 
haps, out of which she had created an 
ideal. And she wondered if that was 
the way in which a woman’s ideal of a 
man was created—by noting the per- 
peetions of a pene te men ae com- 
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Yet she was aware that Summers’s 
attraction, his appeal to her, was more 
mental than physical. Out there on the 
desert when he had lighted the match 
so that she could see his face, she had 
_known that he was the man of her girl- 
ish fancy. The serene, confident and 
whimsical eyes which had gazed into 
hers had convinced her. 

She had not failed to see those eyes 
light with sudden admiration and re- 
spect at stght of her. And now was 
explained her lack of apprehension 
when on the desert she had awakened 
to find herself in a man’s arms. She 
had been awake longer than he had 
known, and had even then considered 
the strange sensation of satisfaction she 
Had felt over being held so closely to 
him. It had seemed natural that she 
should be with him. | 


But now, with her thoughts centered . 


upon Summers, it seemed to her that 
in the excitement of leaving the cabin 
‘she had forgotten something, and so 
she retraced in her memory every in- 
cident and detail of the occurrences of 
the night before and of the morning. 
It seemed to her that it was when her 
thoughts dwelt upon her conversation 
with Summers the night before that her 
premonition of loss was strongest. And 
then, when she reviewed that part of 
the conversation that included mention 
of her father’s mine, she knew what 
she had forgotten. __ 

The diagram of the location of the 
mine! 

Summers overheard her exclamation 
of dismay and turned to look at her. 
At his quick interrogation she told 
him. 

“ It is in the bottom of the coffee jar 
on the kitchen shelf. That is what they 
want. J am going after it!” 

But Summers was blocking the pas- 
sage. He took her by the shoulders 
and shook her gently and _ reprov- 
ingly. 

—“ You stay here with Jerry,” he told 
her. 
He had turned and 
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down the passage toward the darkness © 


of the cavern before she could utter a 
protest. — 


CHAPTER XITl.° 
THE SIEGE OF THE CAVERN. 
AFTER Summers got into the dark- 


fA ness of the passageway his prog- 


ress was slow. But he felt there 
was no need of haste in returning to 
the cabin, for when he had left the 
parapet wall he had seen no indications 
that the Loaza men were preparing to 
rush forward. Rather it appeared they 
were content to stay where they were 
until they were reasonably certain one 
of their bullets had found a target. 
When he reached the door through 
which he had been led by Laura he 
found that the fastening consisted of a 
heavy wooden bar set in slots on the 
frame. He removed the bar and slow- 
ly swung the door open, peering around 


the jamb into the kitchen. 


The first glance revealed that the 
kitchen window had been shot out. 
Fragments of glass covered the floor, 
and the sash was splintered. Bits of 
mud from chinks in the walls were 
strewn about, and the farther wall was 
spotted with bullet holes. The stove- 
pipe had been shattered by several 
shots, and the kitchen table was riddled. 

Summers flattened himself against 
the rear wall and worked his way to- 
ward the shelf that held the coffee jar. 
There were several bullet marks near 
the shelf, showing that it was exposed 
to the marksmen outside; but he seized 
the jar and got safely back to the shel- 
ter of the rock cavern. 

There, with the light from the kitch- 
en streaming through the partly opened 
door, he emptied the jar, removing a 
folded paper from the bottom and tuck- 
ing it into a pocket. Then, contemptu- 


ous of the riflemen, he reéntered the 


cabin and went through the kitchen to 


_ the big room in which he had sat the | 
ning night before talking with Laura. 
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The bis room was sadly weecked, lts 
two windows were in ruins, the center 
table had been shot to pieces; the lamp 
was a battered mass, its chimney shat- 


tered and its bowl perforated so that 


the oil from it had leaked all over the 
table top. Laura’s sewing basket, 
which had contained some treasured ar- 
ticles with which she toyed in her lei- 
sure, was lying in a corner with sev- 


eral rents in it. 


In a dozen places the front: wall of 
the cabin had been ripped by bullets. 
Splinters from the logs were lying all 
over the room. The if ront door looked 
like a sieve. 

Summers stood in front of thé man- 
tel gazing around at the ruin that the 
men outside had dealt the defenseless 
girl, and his rage grew. He stood there 
long, sheltered by the fireplace and the 


chimney, gin in hand, hoping that some 
‘of the men would show themselves at 


one of the windows. | 

But there was no sound outside ex- 
cept the desultory cracking of rifles and 
the thudding of bullets striking the 
walls. 

Leaning against the mantel his right 


‘arm came into contact with an object 


and he turned to see a rifle lying there. 
He had left his own rifle in its sheath 
on his saddle and he was pleased over 


_ethe discovery of this weapon. He took 


the rifle down and inspected it, observ- 
ing that it was a Winchester of the 
latest type with its magazine fully 


 jJoaded. 


SHERE was malice in his heart as 

he stood there inspecting the 
. weapon. He was considering 
means of getting Laura and Jerry out 
of danger and then returning to the 
parapet wall to use the rifle. 

He thought that if he could induce 
Laura to show him the trail to the top 
of the-mesa he could conceal her and 
Jerry somewhere. With them out of 
_ danger he could take advantage of both 
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It would make little difference then 
if the attackers broke down the kitchen 
door and discovered the rock cavern 
and the passage. There were points 
in the passage where he could conceal 
himself while he picked them off one 
by one. And by frequently changing 
his position he was certain to trick 
them into exposing themselves. 

He shoved his pistol back into its 
holster and balanced the rifle in his 
hands. With the movement he sud- 
denly became aware that a silence had 
fallen. He stood listening. There 
were no more bullets striking the 
walls; no cracking of rifles outside. 
There seemed to be no movement of 
any kind. <A sepulchral calm had 
settled over the cabin, and it seemed 
to him that the calm was pervaded by 
a sinister and ominous threat of im- 
minent danger to himself. 

The sudden calm could mean only 
one thing—that the attackers were 
charging the cabin. 

Realizing his danger, he leaped 
across the room toward the door lead- 
ing into the kitchen. 

He was too late. Half a dozen Loaza 
men were already in the kitchen, and 
several others were climbing into the 
room through the windows. 

Summers was moving so fast when 
he went through the door into the kitch- 
en that he collided with two of the 
men who had already reached the door- 
way in their quest for the occupants of 
the cabin. Summers struck the first 
man with a shoulder. The first man 
was thrown violently against the man 
behind him, and the two went down 
heavily. Summers went to his knees 
from the shock, and the rifle he was 
carrying was wrenched from his grasp 
and slid along the floor to the rear 
wall. 

The men who had gone down from 


the force of the collision had been 


armed. ‘Their revolvers had heen 
knocked from their hands in falling, 
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them, although the weapons were ° lying 


within ee 


However, the other men were close, 


and when Summers got to his feet es 
gun was blazing. 

Two of he foremost men went 
down. But before they struck the 
floor Summers had made a gigantic 


leap over the two that were already on 


the floor and had reached the rear door 


leading to the rock cavern. He had left 


the door open and he was behind it 
only just in time. 

He slipped the bar into place and 
flattened himself against the rock wall 
as bullets from the guns of the sur- 


prised and raging Loaza men splintered 


the door in a dozen places. 

Summers.stood in the darkness of 
the rock cavern listening. He could 
hear some of the men moving about in 
the cabin, searching the rooms. Others 
were near the door; he could hear 
them cursing. ‘The groans of the two 
men he had shot reached him. 

He knew they would now concen- 
trate their attention upon the door be- 
hind which he was hiding. Ultimately 
they would demolish it and discover 
the rock passage. 


'E might now have retreated up 

_ the passage to rejoin Laura and 
Jerry, but he was in a savage 
mood and decided to delay until they 
forced the door. By retreating a little 
distance up the passageway he could 
find a shoulder of rock behind which 


he could shelter himself from their 


bullets while they would be exposed to 
his fire. He meant to make their 
progress up the passageway exceed- 
ingly costly to them. — 

So he lingered, listening. 

The men seemed to be in no hurry, 
and Summers divined that they were 
ransacking the cabin hoping to find ev- 
idence of the location of the mine. 

And then, as Summers stood there 
in the darkness, he became aware of a 
Bert step in the Bigg Ret and he 


‘and block it. 


wile Poe ue for two. Hustle. Rls re 


him. He waited until he felt her near 
him, and then he whispered softly: 
“AN right, Laura.” 
“Oh!” came her voice close to him. 
“IT was afraid they had caught you! 
I saw them when they rushed toward 


‘the cabin, am I started right down. 


Did you— 

:: Sure,” he answered. 
diagram.” — 

‘Oh, that!” she said réprovingly. 
“ Did you get hurt?” 

“Tm right active, ma’am,’ he an- 
swered. He told her about finding the 
rifle and how he had lost it when he 
had catapulted against the two Loaza 
men. 

She caught her breath at the recital. 

“You shouldn’t have done that!” 
was her rebuking reply. “‘ Suppose 
you had been killed ?” 

“T wasn’t thinkin’ they’d swarm 
into the cabin just then,” he told her 
quietly. <A strange, wild ecstasy filled 
him at the thought that she had been 
concerned about him. Her words vin- 
dicated his already half-formed con- 
viction that he was something more to 


“T got the 


her than merely a man who “had been 


employed to defend her. He would 
never presume upon that knowledge. 

“ Webb,” she said, “won’t you 
please be careful? If you should be 


killed, what would become of us?>_ 


Come. Let us go up the passageway 
Then we can go over 
the mesa, to-night, and perhaps get 
out of the country. Pm beginning to 
hate this place!” 

“ Shucks,” he said, “that would be 
runnin’ away. You go on up to Jerry. 
I’m aimin’ to salivate some of those 
jaspers when they bust the door down 
I don’t reckon anybody ever hada 
better chance to make a clean-up.” 

“Then I. am going to stay right 
here!” she declared. 


“Well,” he said, “ that’s just like a_ 


woman! [ll go. But you’ll-have to 
go first, you know; the passage ain't 
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Heavy, smashing blows delivered by 
some solid battering instrument testi- 
fied to the truth of his statement about 
the door. But there was guile and in- 


sincerity in his voice which she in- 


stantly detected, and she knew that his 
pretended surrender was a subterfuge. 
However, she was terrified by the at- 


tack on the door, and so she seized 


him by an arm. 


How she would have managed to get 
him to follow her up the passageway 


she did not know. For at the instant 
she touched him both heard the crash- 


ing of pistols in the cabin, accom- 


panied by yells of pain and wild 
profanity. 

The battering on the door ceased, 
and for several minutes the shooting 
continued, seemingly growing more 
distant, as if at last it was continuing 
outside the cabin. 

“Some one’s interrupted them, I 


reckon,” said Summers, his voice thinly 


ironic. ‘““Or mebbe that’s a scheme to 
make us think so. So far as I know 
there ain't anybody around here been 
breakin’ their necks to help you before, 
has there ?”’ 

“No,” she answered, somewhat 
erimly. “But those screams and 
shrieks sounded real. And I was cer- 


_ tain I heard men falling.” 


a ELL,” said Summers, “ you 
go on up to Jerry. You can 
see from there what's been 
goin’ on. You can go faster than | 
ean. ; 

He felt her hesitation. But she was 
curious, and at last she said: 

“You won’t go to the door until | 
get back? You will come right away 
if you hear them at the door again?” 

“Sure. You run along.” 

He heard her moving up the passage- 
way, and the instant he was certain she 
had gone he made his way close to the 
door and listened. He grinned when, 
from the other side, he heard the 
n walki 
oor. He also heard r 
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ing in low tones, and he was aroused 
to contempt over the thought that they 
should think him so credulous as to be 


tricked as they were attempting to trick 


him. 

And then he straightened and stood 
rigid and breathless. For he heard one 
man’s voice above others. Recklessly 
he leaned against the door and placed 
an ear against it while he listened fur- 
ther to the voice. A tremor ran over 
him as he continued to listen? and his 
tight hand trembled so that the gun he 
was holding almost slipped from his 
grasp. | 

And then he stepped backward, 
laughing aloud with relief and delight. 
For the voice to which he has been 
listening had hailed him loudly through 
the door. 

. Webb, you old horse thief, open 
up?’ | 

The voice was the voice of Ned 
Funstall! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SHATTERED FAITH. 


UMMERS stood with his hands 
resting upon the door fastenings. 
Two impulses gripped him. The 

first was to swiftly unbar the door, 
tush out and greet his friend as he 
had always greeted him in the old 
days, and forget the murder of Ben 
Lavercrombe and Emily. Almost he 
yielded to the first impulse. But the 
second dissuaded him. The second told 
him that the first impulse would be 
hypocrisy, because he hadn’t forgiven 


-Funstall for committing the criine. 


The first impulse sprang from joy 
that his friend had not been killed, but 
it did not include forgiveness. That 
was something that would come only if 
Funstal were able to establish justifica- 
tion. The second impulse was to as- 
sume coldness toward his friend until 
such a time as Funstall cared to take 


him into his confidence regarding the 
crime. There would be 
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meeting Funstall’s gaze. 
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such a course, and he would not have 
to pretend something that he did not 
feel. 

Therefore, conquering his elation, 
erimly repressing his emotions, he 
slowly unbarred the door and swung 
it open. 

standing before him in the kitchen 
were three men. One was a man he 
had never seen before, the second was 
Clay Meeder, and the third was Ned 
Funstall. 

Upon the floor of the kitchen were 
the bodies of the two men he had 
killed a short time before, and two 
others. Stretched out in the doorway 
between the kitchen. and the big room 
was still another. Several other men, 
presumably Meeder’s friends, were 
looking in through the windows. They 
were all motionless, watching him, and 
all of them, except Funstall, were 
grinning. 

Meeder and the others remained 
motionless, but Funstall stepped 
toward him, right hand extended, his 
eyes aglow with affection. 

“T knew they wouldn’t get you, you 
old son of a gun!” said Funstall. 

Summers took sued hand that was 


offered him. 


“Tm thankin’ you, Ned,” he said. 
He yearned to grip the hand tightly, 


‘but couldn’t, for the memory of the 


great bruise on Emily’s cheek was too 


_vivid, and he had reason to suspect that 
the hand he was holding had inflicted — 
that bruise. 


‘Nor could he summon a 
smile to greet his old friend, but stood 


there, holding his hand. 


“T reckon I’ve got to thank you 
twice more, Ned,’ he added, steadily 
“Once for 


an’ last night for pluggin’ that Loaza 
man who was standin’ outside shootin’ 


at me.” 
“So you knew that was me,” said 
Funstall. “T wasn’t thinkin’. 8 
ketch on.’ 


tt 4 Aa 


Dos = that instant Laura aaa in 
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had evidently ete there long eneee 
to recognize the men that Summers 
was talking with, for she was smiling 
at them all when Summers turned and 


saw her. 


Meeder was first to reach her. ti: 


was greeting her warmly, and his wild 
eyes were bright with admiration and 


passion. 

She smiled at Meeder and thanked 
him for coming to her in time to save 
her fromthe Loazas. Andshe slipped 
by him without betraying her aversion 


to him. But watching her, Meeder saw 
her blush when she looked at Summers, > 


and his eyes grew sullen. He turned 
abruptly and stalked out through the 
big room, leaving Summers and Fun- 
stall and Laura together. He must 
have signaled to the men looking in 
through the windows, for they, too, 
vanished. 


y AURA was looking at Funstall. His 
face seemed familiar to her, and 


before Summers could introduce 


the man she said: 

“Why, I thought at first that you 
were Ned Funstall?” 

“This is Ned Funstall, ma’am,” 
Summers. 

_ Laura was perplexed. 

“This isn’t the man who was pointed 
out to me as Ned Funstall,” she de- 
clared positively. ‘‘ There is a star- 
ting resemblance, but you are net the 
man.’ 

= reckon i can eavinie that, 
ma’am,;” said Funstall. “ There ain’t 
much to it. Comin’ here five or six 


said 


weeks ago [ got a sort of a fever or 
somethin’, an’ I holed up in an aban- 


doned dugout on the San Simon to 
wait until I got over it. There was a 
lot of days passed when I didn’t seem 
to know anything, an’ there was some 
days when I could fix things pretty 


straight in my mind. On one of the. 


straight days there seemed to be some- 
body. with me in camp. 
talkin’ to bien. 


ae i i th ugh I was talkin’ to 
at I thought I was talkin’ to 
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I remember. a0 
| telooked so ouch like ieee 
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self. That made me kind of ia for 
I couldn’t be sure. 
i | wasn't sure until I got over the 


fever an’ found that I wasn’t wearin’ 
my own clothes. Then I began to 
understand that some jasper had 


changed clothes with me. Later I found 
that he’d taken my horse too. He’d 
left my guns, an’ my belt an’ my boots, 
but he’d taken everything else. I was 
busted. He'd even taken some papers 
an’ a lot of things that a man always 
carries around with him. 

“ When I got into this section I fell 
in with the Meeders. I was still pretty 
stck, but I told Clay Meeder my name 
an’ asked him to look out for the jasper 
that took my clothes an’ horse; an’ a 
couple of weeks later Clay told me 
that there'd been a man callin’ himself 
Funstall who’d been hangin’ around 
Pardo for quite awhile. But on the day 


Meeder heard of him he was killed by © 


Judge Lavercrombe. Well, Meeder 
claimed my horse from Lavercrombe, 
an’ took my clothes off the man before 
he planted him. He'd blowed in what 
money he'd taken from me, an’ my 
papers an’ trinkets was gone. 
been stayin’ with Meeder until I got my 
strength back.” 

Laura had been watching Funstall 
closely. He was telling the truth. 
And now she thought she knew why 
Summers loved him. Funstall was at- 
tractive. He wasn’t handsome, but he 
was a manly-looking fellow, with 
courage and frankness written all over 
him. 

His eyes were as soft and expressive 
as a woman’s, and they engaged one’s 
‘interest instantly. However, they were 
not serene and confident like Sum- 
mers’s; they were filled with a lurking, 
haunting wistfulness. His mouth was 
well formed and seemed to indicate 
that its owner was sufficiently supplied 
with determination, but there was a 
hint of waywardness in it also. 

Fainstall would act recklessly on oc- 


-_ 


casion, and he would wish for things. 
y1 with 


Summers" would a - auietly 


I’ve 


his side to the stable. 
| pane the: house bad pamimigrs looked: 


steady tenacity and determination, and 
would strive incessantly for the things 
he wanted. 

Laura asked about the- Loazas, and 
Funstall told her what had happened. 
He had been in Pardo, watching for 
Summers, intending to appear sud- 
denly before his friend and surprise 
him. He had seen Lavercrombe go 
down from Summers’s shot, and he 
had stayed in Pardo until he had seen 
Summers return for Laura’s horse. He 
had followed Summers to the Bainter 
cabin, again intending to reveal him- 
self, and had shot the Loaza man who 
had shattered the lamp while shooting 
at Summers. Stspecting that the 
Loazas intended to come to the cabin 
in force he had ridden to the Meeder 
ranch for help. © 

While Funstall had been telling her 


this Laura had been watching Sum- 


mers. It seemed to her that Summers 
was troubled. He stood sidewise to 
Funstall while the latter talked, and 
did not look at him. His arms were 
folded across his chest, his chin was 
resting in his cupped right hand, and 
he was gazing downward, apparently 
absorbed with his thoughts. His face 
was expressionless, except for some 
thoughtful lines in his forehead. 


HE was interested in Funstall, but 
she was more interested in what 
had happened to her cabin. So she 

thanked Funstall for his part in the 
rescue, left him and Summers standing 
in the kitchen and went to investigate 
the damage that had been done. She 
heard Clay Meeder outside, talking to 
his men. Presently the bodies of the 
Loaza men were carried out. When, a 
little later, Laura returned to the kitch- 
en she discovered that Funstall and 
Summers had gone out also. 

Summers had gone first, and Fun- 
stall] had followed him. Summers had 
said he wanted to see how his horse 
had fared, and Funstall had walked by 
Not once since 
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stall and a little behind him, SO ‘that tempt had gone from his eyes. In them 
Funstall had to turn to look into his now was ineffable regret and misery. 
friend’s face. And when Summers He had known of all his moral and le- 
finished his examination of the saddle gal violations of the code which is sup- 
and bridle he stood erect and faced posed to regulate the lives of men, and 
= Funstall. However - he did not look at he had: been aware that Summers also 
his friend, but passed him, into the suspected him. In fact, during their 
2 white sunlight of the valley. meeting before the killing of Laver- 


“T sure do. But you always did 
take care of yourself.” 

No reply. Not evena smile. Sum- 
mers left the horse and examined the 
saddle and bridle that he had placed 
on the wall pegs the night before. This 
movement brought him close to Fun- 


“Ned,” he said, 


Basin the night you started south?” 


7 a aa; a 
=, ‘7 


had denied his guilt. 


| “do you know 
what happened in the Lavercrombe 


-~. ; of fo 4 ¥) , Ned,” he sai @ i. | a 
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would not have believed if Funstall 
He stared down- 
ward into the discolored straw that lit- 
tered the ground in front of the stable 
door. 

Funstall had not moved. He was 
rigid no longer, however, and the con- 


crombe and Emily Lavercrombe, Sum- 
mers had guardedly advised him 
against continuing his violations. 


3a ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY. a 
at his old friend, and once in the stable ‘‘ Lavercrombe led Hes shot twice. 77a 
he ignored Funstall entirely and busied There was a big black and blue bruise = 
himself with the horse. on the woman’s cheek, up near her fe 

Standing in the doorway, Funstall temple, where somebody. had hit her.” = 
followed Summers’s movements. There Funstall paled. He drew a long = 
was grave perplexity in Funstall’s eyes. breath and seemed to hold it. Little = 

“ Same old cayuse, eh?” he said. flecks of a terrible passion seemed to : 

- Yep.” leap into his eyes. They coalesced and 

"Same one you bought about the appeared to glow with knowledge and 
time I went north, ain’t it?” contempt and pain. | : 

eos a: a 3 “ Well?” he said. : 

“Ts he still good?” “Ned,” resumed Summers, “ do 

~ ea.” you know who hit her ?” | 

‘ Loazas bother him ?” Yes. 

“Seems they didn’t.” 3 

Funstall’s S gaze was now intent. Sum- UMMERS moved to the stable 
mers’s monosyllabic replies to his ques- door and leaned dejectedly against 
tions were puzzling him, hurting him. ~ one of the heavy jambs. He had — 

He was aware that Summers’ s affection hoped for a denial, but Funstall’s ad-— 

for him had cooled during their sep- mission that he knew the man who had 

aration. Depression settled over him, struck Emily appeared to him to be a 
but still he strove to restore the old at- confession of guilt. 
mosphere. | _ He hadn’t wanted to believe Funstall 

= “You're still lookin’ slick, W ebb, ” guilty, and in spite of the evidence of 
he said. the hoof tracks and the imprint of the 

“Think so?” hand on the dust-covered envelope, he 


Funstall slowly stiffened. “ Sure,” The crimes Ned had committed had | 
| he answered steadily. not been great ones. He had taken a es 
ce There was a long silence. Funstall steer here and there; he had gambled eS: 
y had grown still more rigid. Summers quite a little: and he had drunk more = 
: continued to gaze past his friend, but liquor than had been good for him. ae es 
a as the silence continued he looked These transgressions, however, had i in- - “Sa 
= = age nto. Funstall’s, Gyes.-- - os jured no one, not even \ himsel f, 1¢ had | oy 


ward journey. 
too, and he was aware that a word of 


His friendship with Summers “had 
been long and deep. More than once 


they had faced death together, for each © 


other, and neither had mentioned the 
matter afterward. He had held that 
friendship sacfed and inviolate and he 
had been convinced that there could 
never be any misunderstanding or sus- 
picion between them. 

Thus when he had faced Sutimers 
on the day before his visit to the Lav- 
ercrombe cabin, he had confessed. to 
stealing cattle, knowing that his friend 
would understand and forgive. 


But he knew now that he had placed 


too much faith in the quality of Sum- 
mers’s friendship. He had wondered 
why Summers had made the south- 
| He knew that now, 


explanation from him would clear the 
matter up. And if Summers had ut- 
tered one word that would show that 
he still believed in him he would have 
offered the explanation. 

But that word had not come, and so 


he knew that his friend believed him . 


guilty of the atrocious crime of beat- 
ing a woman to death with his fists. 
He stood gazing at Summers with sul- 
len eyes. He told himself that he 
would never make the explanation 
that Summers would have quickly ac- 
cepted. If Summers dealt in the sort 


of friendship which lacked faith, he 
would have none of it. 


“So that’s what you rode down 
Mere for, he said. “I’ve been 
wonderin’.” — | 
“JT was hopin’ it wouldn’t be neces- 
sary,’ said Summers. “I waited sev- 
eral months, thinkin’ it over.” He 
flushed. “I found hoof tracks in the 
snow. They were new calks, an’ your 
horse had been shod the day [met you. 
The print of your hand was on a bunch 


of letters in the cabin. That was 
clumsy.” 2 
"Venn tes it was. Well, 


wasn't the first time I ever was ee 
Twas ers when | picked } you out as 


Sstry yourself; I ain’t yearnin’ to start 


B24 


Summers winced and bowed his 


head. ~ 


“I didn’t tell the other boys what 
{ found,” he said apologetically. 
‘ What I knew I kept to myself.” 

‘Ashamed to mention it, eh?” 

Again Summers winced under Fun- 
stall’s sarcasm. “I couldn’t believe 
what I had seen,” he added. 

‘“ But you rode way down here to 
tell me about it,” said Funstall. 

“ No,” said Summers. ‘‘ Not to tell 
you about it. I’ve come to take you 
back.” 

His face was grim and his eyes were 
somber, and determination was in the 
lines of his lips and in his voice. 


UNSTALL’S body went into a 
crouch. His right hand came up 
slowly and hovered at the stock 
of the heavy revolver in the holster at 
his hip. His eyes filled with a frosty 
light. | | 

But when he observed that Summers 
had not moved, that he still stood de- 
jectedly staring downward, the cold 
light went out of Funstall’s eyes, and 
they grew gentle again and wistiul and 
mockingly derisive. | 

“ Well,” he said finally, “if you feel 
that way about it, I reckon J’ll have to 
go back with you. I don’t like to make 
unnecessary trouble for my friends.” 

There was a silence that lasted long, 
during which neither man moved a 
muscle. 

Then Funstall added: ‘‘ When do we 
start?’ 

Summers’s head drooped lower; he 
rubbed a hand over his eyes. “I’m 
sort of obligated now,” he answered. 

“To Laura Bainter, I reckon?” 

Summers nodded without looking at 
Funstall. 

“ Seems she needs somebody to look 
after her,’ he said. “I’ve hired out 
to her, an’ [ don’t feel like breakin’ my 
word.” 

“You've. got a sturdy sense of 
duty,” drawled Funstall. “ Well, don’t 


as 382 : 
=... to-< day. or to-morrow. if you delay 
z startin’ back for two or three years, 
= you won’t find me objectin’. But T’ll | 
be ready to return when 7 say the 
word.” 
Summers stole a glance at Funstall. 
He was amazed at the man’s uncon- 
cern. And he was more amazed to 
discover that Funstall was looking 
straight at him. 
Summers couldn’t meet Funstall’s 
eyes. In his mental vision was a pic- 
ture he had wanted to forget, but 


which was now more vivid than ever 
—a picture of Funstall striking Emily 
with a fist, killing her. It wouldn't 
have made so much difference about 
the man, but the thought of the frail 
woman receiving the brutal blow 
aroused in him a rage which he had 
to repress because the man who had 
struck the blow was his friend. 
He didn’t want Funstall to see the 
rage he felt, and so he would not look 
Be at him. He wanted to express his re- 
~ gret for the ending of their friendship, 
but he was afraid that if he did his 
voice would betray his emotions. 
So he spoke gruffly, shortly: “ All 
right. I'll let you know when I’m ready 
to start.” He left the stable door and 
started to walk toward the house. 
Funstall did not move, but stood 
eazing after Summers until the latter 
entered the cabin. Then he smiled 
wryly and stared at the ground in 
front of the stable door. 


CHAPTER XV. pre 
FACING CLAY MEEDER. 


HILE Funstall° and Summers 
had been in the stable, Laura 
had been inspecting the dam- 

age that had been done to the cabin 
and its contents. The walls had been 
~ riddled and some of the furniture had 
been badly damaged, but at least she 
~~ and Jerry were safe. Moreover, now 
a. _ that ae er tone had sO definitely 
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the Loaza gang would not be so bold 
in their aggressions. 
She was grateful to Meeder and 


Funstall and Summers for their de- 


fense of herself and Jerry, and yet the 


strain on her had been intense, and 


she was. shaking all over as she went 
about the task ot detailing the dam- 
age. 


She sauilied bravely as she picked : 


up the sewing basket and placed it on 
the.center table, which she had man- 
aged to straighten so that it at last 
stood squarely upon its legs; but the 
smile faded away when she observed 
the shattered pictures on the walls, the 
glass strewn about the floor, the ruined 
windows, the holes in the walls, and 


the caked mud from the chinks be- 


tween the logs, now littering the floor. 
She dropped into a chair, crossed her 
arms on the table top, rested her head 
on her arms, and cried. 

The first burst of grief was over and 
she was sobbing silently when she felt 


a hand touch her head. She straight- ° 


ened quickly to see Clay Meeder stand- 
ing beside her. 

Tyg hell, ain’t it?” he said as she 
straightened and looked up at him, 
thereby escaping his hand. “I didn’t 
think the scum would dare do what 


they tried to do. But they’ve had their 
lesson an’ I don’t think they’ll try any- 


thing like that again.” _ 

And as though to satisfy any vin- 
dictive thought she might have, he 
went on, telling her that his men had 


shot seven of the twelve Loaza men . S 
who had been implicated in the at-— 
tack. Five altogether were dead, in-— 


cluding the two shot by Summers, and 
seven were wounded, although the 


seven had been carried away by their 


friends. 
Meeder had stepped back a little 


while he had been talking, and now he 


was regarding her steadily. 


“This wouldn’t have happened. ics 


you had married me,” he said. “ hey 253 
wouldn't dare pull. off any t ing: like 
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-~ Not even one day!” 


I might see his face. 
know if I could trust him.” 


Ven “Hell!” R said ‘Meeder_ 


MAN-HUNT.. — < 


She ected straight at ‘Gin: sobered 
by his manner. 

“But I could never marry you, 
Clay,” she said gently. “I don’t love 
you.” 

“Youd mebbe love me after 
awhile,” he suggested. “ I’d treat you 
nice.” ae 

She shook her head. “I don’t think 
it comes that way, Clay,” she an- 
swered. She blushed. “I’m sure it 
doesn’t,” she added. } 

ie You’ re sure, eh?” he said, watch- 
ing her sullenly and critically. “ How 
long has it been since you found that 
out?” 

She gave him no answer, and he 
continued : 

Y YOU found that out since you saw 
Summers, eh ?” 

He read the answer in her drdoging 
eyes and in the blush that still colored 
her cheeks. 


OW long have you known Sum- 
mers?” he asked. 
‘Since last night,” she an- 
swered candidly. - 

‘Hell an’ blazes!” she exclaimed. 
He stood tense, 
his eyes flaming with passion. 
stall was tellin’ me about last night,” 
he went on. “ Accordin’ to Funstall, 


_ you was in Judge Lavercrombe’s house 


an’ he was draggin’ you back out of 
the doorway, when Summers creased 
him from out in the dark. Hadn't you 
seen Summers then?” 
enh 3 No. 23 
“When did you get your first look 
at him?” 
“ Afterward. After he had taken me 


away from Pardo on his horse. Judge 


Lavercrombe hit me, and I was uncon- 
scious. I came to after awhile, and 
asked Summers to let me-down. Then 
I asked him to light a match so that 
I—I wanted to 


of Ee decided you could, I reckon : ge 


Geen 


“Fun- 


back. 


“There ain’t no tellin’ what a woman 
will do!” 

He stared glumly at the floor, his 
face lugubrious with self-pity and dis- 
appointment. 

‘ He ain’t so damned good-lookin’! 1" 
he declared at last. 

“ Well—perhaps not,” 
hesitatingly. 

* fe's- Bot'"a way abo dt hmm: 
though,” added Meeder. ‘ You must 
have noticed that, I reckon. When I 
first seen him I thought he was a swell- 
head.” 

“ That’s confidence, Clay,” she said, 
her eyes gleaming with pride. 

He glared at her incredulously. 

“When I first looked at him I 
thought his eyes was lazy,” he went 
on. 

“That’s calmness, Clay. He doesn’t 
get excited very easy. Why, last night, 
when he suddenly discovered there 
was a Loaza man outside ready to 
shoot both of us he just leaned over, 
put out the light, and lifted me out 
of my chair so calmly and quickly 
that I hardly knew what was happen- 
ing.” 

Meeder merely glared. 

‘“ And you should have seen him this 
morning. when he opened the door of 
his room there ’”’—she pointed—*“ and 
saw Deamude standing here threaten- 
ing me. He wasn’t a bit excited. His 
eyes just seemed to get cold, that was 
S54 Siena 

“Youve hired him, Funstall says. 
He heard you. He was listenin’.” 

6é Yes. 39 

‘ He slept in the cabin with you last 
night ?” 

% Yes. I was afraid.” 

Meeder grinned crookedly. 

[ve lost, I reckon,” the said. He 
stood staring moodily at her. “ When 
I saw him in Pardo I was figgerin’ on 
blowin’ him apart. Somethin’ held me 
I wish now that I had done 


she conceded 


it 
“ Clay!” she exclaimed. | 
. She  divined that She eee 


g still in his mind. No threat of violence 
a would dissuade him from committing 
violence. He could not be intimidated. 
_ Like all wild things he could only be 
coaxed or cajoled to submission. 


: Laura got up and placed both her 
hands on his shoulders. She looked 
i steadily into his sullen eyes. © | 

: “ Clay,” she said, “I love him. He 


me that -you 
him.” | 
Hell! He ain’t much of a man if 
he’s got to have a woman around to 
protect him.”’ 
‘“ You know he is brave, Clay.” 


won't quarrel 


A#FEEDER sneered. That was 

|Yg jealousy. But as he gazed into 

Ro! _ Laura’s eyes she observed the 

sneer fade, saw him smile faintly, re- 
luctantly. Then he spoke grudgingly, 
it seemed, and slowly. —__ 

“Well, mebbe,” he said. ‘“ Fun- 
stall sets a heap of store by him. Talks 
about him all the time. Says Summers 
is high grade. That Summers stood up 
for him more than once when the 
standin’ wasn’t any too good. ‘That 
sort of talk wouldn’t count with me 
if Funstall himself wasn’t right. But 
Funstall’s got grit, an’ I reckon he 
knows when another man’s got it.” 

Meeder’s head was suddenly drawn 
forward and Laura impulsively kissed 
his cheek. | 

Amazed, Meeder stood silent and 
motionless, staring at her. 

He heard-a step behind him, saw 

_Vaura’s cheeks turn crimson, and 
turned to see Summers crossing the 
floor to go to his room. 

= Summers had not appeared to notice 

: what had happened. At least he did not 

2 look at either Laura or Meeder as he 

strode to the door of his room, opened 
it and entered, closing the door behind 

Hi eae: 

3 Meeder grinned hugely, maliciously ; 

for he divined that Summers had wit- 
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hasn’t done anything to you. Promise . 
with 


his feeling for the girl. 
that in the old days would have brought — 
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-Laura’s embarrassment, and the grin 


became an audible chuckle. But he 
obeyed Laura’s silent though imperious 
motion toward the door, and went out _ 
laughing. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
UNSEEN BARRIERS. 


(CY UMMERS had witneseed the kiss 
without knowing what emotion 
had provoked it, and after he 

closed the door of his room he stood 

for an instant considering the incident. 

Fle had come to the cabin to get away 


from Funstall, for he had found it - 


difficult to talk with his friend without 
exhibiting the emotions that were tug- 
ging at him. Now he found himself 
beset with another problem. 

He stood for a long time, absorbed 
with his thoughts, while a feeling of. 
deep dejection assailed him. After a 
time he moved to the bed and sat on its 
edge. aie 

He wondered much over his emo- 
tions. Something had changed him. In 
the old days, before age had robbed 
him of his impetuousity, he could not 
have endured the sight of another man 
kissing a girl he liked. In the days 
before the beginning of his friendship - 
with Funstall he had not thought it pos- 
sible that so deep a friendship could 
exist between men. And less than ten 
minutes ago, while talking with Fun- 
stall, his voice had several times been 
on the point of breaking. 

Until he had seen Laura kiss Meed- 
er, he had had no idea of the depth of 
An incident 


a Cynical smile to his lips now sent him 
into the depths of dejection. 

But strangely mingled with the de- 
jection was another feeling. He could 
give it no name, but he could feel it 
strongly. ‘There was no rage in it, no 


bitterness. There couldn’t be, because 


a 
’ 


he still liked both 
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MAN-HUNT. 


didn’t care what happened to himself— 
he never had cared. What he wanted 
was to keep Funstall out of trouble: 
and the thing that hurt him most was 


to discover that Funstall was guilty of | 


beating a woman to death with his fists. 

Somehow, he couldn’t imagine Fun- 
stall doing that. ‘There in the stable, 
talking with Funstall, he had tried time 
and again to draw a mental picture of 
the scene. He had done so, but the 
picture had something wrong with it. 
His imagination hadn’t been strong 
enough to supply the grisly details, and 
without the details it lacked the illu- 
sion of reality. : 

And in the glances he had stolen at 

-Funstall he had not been able to detect 
any signs of brutality in his friend’s 
face. So far as he could see Funstall 
had not changed a bit. There was the 
same wistfulness in his eyes, the same 
engaging softness, the same frankness. 
How could a man like Funstall com- 
mit such a crime? 
_ His pity was all for his friend. He 
knew that when he finally took Funstall 
back to the Lavercrombe Basin and 
brought him to trial for the murder, 
it would be his evidence that would 
convict his friend. He knew now how 
he had hoped that Funstall would be 
able to explain, to justify, the crime. 

Regarding Laura, he was less certain 
of his feelings. She was the first wom- 
an he had ever liked, and so he had no 
way of determining the depth of his 
passion for her. 

The jealousy he could understand. 
He would have to endure that, because 
if she liked Clay Meeder, she liked him, 
and that was all there was to it. Cer- 
tainly, after seeing her kiss Meeder 
he would not entertain any further 
thought of winning her. Her prefer- 
ence would be respected. 

He had stayed long in the room, and 
when he again opened the door a heavy 
silence greeted him. He crossed the 
big room and went to the front door, 
where he stood for a moment, looking 
out. Then he went to the stable, to 


-aged walls and windows. 


fixin’ up to do. 
‘thew sash for the windows, an’ I reckon 
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the corral, and walked a little distance 
out into the valley. 


71: DER and his men were gone. 
‘The wounded Loaza men had 
_ been taken away. In a spot in 
the timber was a fresh mound of earth. 
Summers went back to the cabin and 
walked around it, inspecting the dam- 
When he 
went inside again Laura was there 
with Jerry. She looked straight at 
him, but her cheeks were crimson, and 
while she was explaining to him that 
she had gone to the ledge to get Jerry 
he was wondering at her embarrass- 
ment. . lf she had kissed Meeder that 
was her business, and she need have no 
fear that he would mention the inci- 
dent,. But he knew that when he met 
her gaze his smile was not as frank 
as it might have been. 
Well,” he said, “‘ there’s a lot of 
You'll have to get 


you won't be able to get them around 
here. They ought to be got right away. 
If you'll tell me where I’ll take the light 
wagon an’ go for them.” 

‘“ Durfee’s store has them,” she said. 

Jat Pardo foo Fe 

~ Yes. He always has a supply. But 
Clay Meeder measured the windows. 
He said he’d get them and have Fun- 
stall bring them back. I don’t think 
it would be wise for you to go to 
town for a few days,” she added, look- 
ing at him oddly. 

“Judge Lavercrombe, eh?” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered. But she was 
not thinking of Judge Lavercrombe; 
she didn’t want Summers to meet Clay 
Meeder, for she had no faith that 
Meeder would keep his word. 

Summers did not answer. He spent 
the rest of the day plastering up the 
chinks in the walls with adobe mud 
which he secured from the river bank, 
and by nightfall had the work com-_ 
pleted. 7 
_ He ate his meals with Laura and 
Jerry and after dark he went alone to 
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the river bank, seated himself upon a 
rock and smoked until he thought bed- 
time had arrived. 

He was singularly reluctant to talk 
to Laura, for it seemed she was em- 
barrassed in his presence and he did not 
wish to intrude. Her embarrassment 
was natural, of course, for she had 
previously told him that Clay Meeder 
had proposed to her and that she had 
declined to marry him. ‘Then he had 
discovered her kissing Meeder. 

She was accountable to no one for 
her actions, but he felt that if she loved 
Meeder there had been no need to lie 
about it. He had not asked her to re- 
veal her feelings in the matter. 

He was disappointed in Laura. Fun- 
stall had disappointed him. When he 
returned to the cabin Laura and Jerry 
were not visible, and he was glad 
of it. 

Dreams disturbed him that. night, 
and he awakened in the early morning 
to find himself considering them. Most 
vivid of all the dream people was Fun- 
stall. Funstall had stood before him 
looking at him with flashing, scornful 
eyes, 

“6 You call yourself a friend of 
mine,’ Funstall had said. “ And what 
do you do? You judge me! Do you 
consider yourself the law? If you are 
my friend why do you ask me to go 


back to Lavercrombe Basin with you? | 


Will it do you any good to see me with 
a rope around my neck? Will you get 
any satisfaction out of that?” 

That was conscience, rebuking him. 


HE sky was tinged with a bleak 

gray when he opened his eyes. 

He could not go to sleep again, 
and so he got up, dressed, and went 
outside to walk about restlessly under 
the trees. 

He turned a corner of the bunk 
house and saw Funstall sitting in the 
doorway, fully dressed. His heart 
leaped and his face paled. 

“You been here all night ?” he 
asked, gruffly. | 
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Funstall did not look at him. 

“Most of the night,” he answered 
in a voice equally gruff. “ Couldn’t 
sleep.”’ 

So Funstall was bothered, too. 

“You stayin’ here?” asked. Sum- 
mers. 

“T’ve been thinkin’ about it. Miss 
Bainter asked me to stay.” 

e There’ Il be a gang of us pretty 
soon,” said Summers. “ Meeder here, 
too?” 

“ Clay an’ his bunch rode home last 
night. Clay ain’t popular here.” 

“ No-o?” drawled Summers, think- 
ing of the kiss he had witnessed. 

Summers walked to a corner of the 
building, and returned. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ I’ve changed 
my mind about takin’ you back North. 
I ain’t doin’ it.” 

“ Gettin’ soft, eh?” jeered Funstall. 
“Well, I ain’t changed my mind. I’m 
goin’ back with you.” 

“You're a damned fool, Funstall. 
You always was an’ you always will be. 
They’ll hang you sure as hell!” 

Funstall shot a derisive glance at 
him. “If I was as big a damn fool as 
you [I wouldn’t go around braggin’ 
about it.” He was silent for an in- 
stant, and then he added: “ What do 
you care if they hang me?” 

Summers did not answer. 

“You came down here after me, 
didn’t you? You knew that if you 
took me back there they’d hang me, 
didn’t you? Ain’t that what was in 
your mind right along?” | 

“ What was in my mind is my busi- 
ness, | reckon. It don’t make any dif- 
ference what it was. I’m through, now. 
You’re free. You can go where you 
want to go. Nobody but me knows 
you killed Lavercrombe an’ his wife. 
An’ ‘J ain‘t tellin*.”” 4 


You go to hell!” said Funstall. He 


got up from the threshold, crossed it 

and vanished inside the bunk house. | 
»o that was settled. 

_ Summers stood for a time in front 

of the bunk house with his thoughts 
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dwelling upon the ruins of a friendship. 
He knew at this minute that he could 
never have taken his friend. back to 
the North country to be hanged for 
murder. He had wanted to be firm 
and impartial, but there were some 
things that were beyond human accom- 
plishment. 


He was aware now that his real rea- 


son in seeking Funstall had been a hope 
that Funstall would declare his inno- 
cence. But now that Funstall had tacit- 
‘ly admitted the killing there was noth- 
ing more to be done. "He couldn't take 
Funstall back, and certainly he could 


never again look upon him as a friend. 


And now, since Laura would have 
Meeder and Funstall to rely upon, there 
was no reason why he should linger 
longer in the vicinity of Pardo. To 
stay here longer would only add to his 
regret and misery. 


of the bunk house, intending to 

go in and take leave of Funstall. 
But he was afraid that his voice might 
betray him. Already Funstall had 
termed him “ soft.” 

He turned grimly and went to the 
stable. He had not removed any of his 
belongings from his slicker, and the 
Loaza men had not disturbed them, so 
he had no packing to do. 

He saddled and bridled Major saad 
led him out of the stable. He looked 
back at the cabin and the bunk house. 
Funstall had not come out again and 
there was no one visible near the cabin. 
So he mounted and rode into the tum- 


E, made one step toward. the door 


ber on the west side of the stable, head- 
ing down the valley toward a section 
of country that was new to him. 

In five minutes he was out of sight 
in the timber. He could not have been 
seen by Funstall, who had at last 
emerged from the bunk house and was 
glancing here and there in search of. 
him, remorseful for having been so sar- 
castic to the man who had once been his 
friend ; nor could he Be seen by Laura, 
who, hearing voices, had come to the 
cabin door to learn the seen of the 
speakers. 

Funstall walked doa to the stable 
and looked inside. He observed that 
Summers's horse was gone. But he 
smiled, thinking that Summers had 
only gone for a ride, perhaps to soothe 
his spirit after the clash. Summers 
would be back. | 

Laura glanced toward Summers’s 
room as-she passed to return to her 
own. The door was wide open, and 
Summers was not inside. And so she 
decided that she had heard Summers 
talking, probably with Funstall, for she 
had -seen Funstall emerge from the 
bunk house. Summers would come 
back. She felt certain of that. And 
when he did return she meant to tell 
him about the kiss she had given Clay 
Meeder. | 

But Summers. continued to ride 
westward. Jf he had inquired about 
that trail he would have been advised 
to take another. For the one he was 
riding was an Apache trail, and would 
take him directly into the Indian coun- 
try. 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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Sam comes flying 


It Takes All Kinds to Fake 


oe a Ord 


When Joe Huck and Sam Sweeney, drifters, grifters, and purveyors of assorted 


hokum, started hypnotizing suckers down in Arizona, they 
played one act not listed on the program 


By THOMAS THURSDAY 


people, you should of seen the two- 
man Verdun staged between Sam 
Sweeney and Old Man McGrifter, 
boss of McGrifter’s Greater United 
Gaff Shows. ~ | 
Me and Sam had joined the get-by 
outht six weeks before, at a slab called 
La Belle Cactus; and right about then 
the Old Man got the crude notion that 
all his troupers were endowed by the 
U. S. Treasury. He never paid off a 
dime, what I mean! | 
Sam was doing the talking out front 


[ you crave beaucoup action, good 


on the side-show ballyhoo, while I was 
supposed to be the manager. Mean- 
while, I’d like to have you shake hands 
with Joe Huck. That’s me. 

When we reached a drum named 
Boots Hollow, Arizona, Sam demand- 
ed a show-down from McGrifter. He 


dashes into the treasury wagon, which 


is the Old Man’s counting house. 

A tew moments after he enters I 
hear assorted crashes, interspersed by 
a flock of five and ten dollar cuss 
words. The door shivers, opens, and 


Sam comes flying through the air like 
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| IT TAKES ALL KINDS TO FAKE A WORLD. 
Lindbergh. He makes a neat landing, 


mostly on his ear, then grins broadly. 

“We eat,” he says. “ I didn’t collect 
it all, but I grabbed more than he’d 
ever give us without assistance trom 
the Army and Navy. When I told the 
burglar that he owed us more than 
six hundred bucks he almost. foams at 
the mouth. | 

“He says how bad betes was— 
which is a load of shark feathers— 
and offers us sixty bucks cash: He 
yanks. out a roll and dazzles it before 
my eyes. I begin to see red, and the 
first thing I know I have grabbed the 
jack and—well, le’s go!” 

We beat it down the dimly lighted 


midway and head for the railroad. We 


pile into a poor man’s Pullman, with 
the name of “ X2 34859'T'—Return to 
Key West for Sugar Loading.” We 
count the money, and find we have 
eighty-two. slices of jack, which is 
much better than a kick in the tonsils. 

The train starts with a jerk, knock- 
ing me and Sam half dizzy. Three 
minutes after, while the freight gained 
momentum, a tall, rangy guy in blue 
denim hops aboard and. gives us a 
snappy look-see. 1 promptly put this 
lad down for a shack or brakeman. 

“Where to, guys?” he demands. 

“ Paris,’ says Sweeney. “ Where do 
we change?’ 

“Oh, a wise gay-cat, hey?” sniffs 
the lad. ‘‘ Well, just this side of Grand 
Vista they’s a deep ravine, forty miles 
from exactly no place, and should be 
plenty big enough to hold both of you.” 
~-“What dyer take us for?’ yelps 
Sweeney. “ Be careful, fellow; we 
ain’t no bindle-stiffs!” 

Sam extracts the roll and begins to 
count it over, watching the lad out of 
the corner of his eye. 

“Who'd yer sock on the head?” 
demands our playmate. 


“BE the truth would hold your at- 
I, Says Sweeney, © Iam no 


tention, 
eas than \V —— a the 
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my .secretary, Joe Huck. The reason 
you find. us in this cheap méans of 
transportation is because your cock- 
eyed railroad runs only one train a day 
through here, and we gotta get to 
Grand Vista for a engagement ‘at the 
theater. Ever hear of me?” |. 

“No,” replies the annoyance, “ but 
I’m Gene Tunney, and how much is it 
worth to let you guys ride?” 

Sweeney peels off*five bucks .and 
tosses it over to the burglar. 

“Thanks,” beams the lad. ‘“ Now 
that we got that all settled, would any- 
body be interested to know that I ain t 
connected with this cheap railroad?” 

‘“ Okay,” says Sweeney.. “I kinda 
thought you looked. like a tin-horn 
orifter, Well, le’s bury the -thing that 
hits the chicken i in the neck, and flop. 
Grand Vista is eighty miles away, and 
I’m plenty tired.” 

Twenty minutes later we’re all half 
asleep, Sweeney doing his snoring with 
one eye cocked. The train rattles 
along at the terrific speed of twenty 
miles 1 hour. Some time during the 
night I heard a scuffling, and when I 
wakes up I note Sweeney and our boy 
friend doing a Dempsey-Firpo around 
the car. Then came a thud. 

“That’s that,” remarks Sweeney. 
“ Slide the door, Joe ; this train’s got 
too much ballast.” 

While I open the door Sweeney 
grabs the pest. 

“Gonna red-light me?” he bellers. 
“lt yer do, I'll get even if I have to 
follow yer to hell!’ 

“ Guys who live in crooked houses 
shouldn’t throw plumb-lines,” preach- 
es Sweeney, and eases the lad out into 
the stilly night. 

“Tl get even!” rages our whilom 
playmate, as he lights safely but 
roughly on the desert sand. Well, to 
give you a little advance information, 
Vill say he did his best! 

We reached Grand Vista at day- 
light. It was a semifrontier slab that 
matt as much use for prohibition as 

mpsey has for Shakespeare. Hon 


}?? 
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est, good people, you could get any- 
thing to drink in that drum except 
water. We trailed along until we spot- 
ted the Corral Art Opera House. 

“Looks good to me,” says Sam. 
“Wonder who manages the dead- 
fall?” 

‘“ What’s it going to net us, except 
a pain in the neck?” 

“IT want you to meet Mysterious 
Murphy,” says he, sticking out a hand. 
“I am the world’s greatest hypnotist, 
and will break down and admit it. 
You are my manager and amanuensis, 
which you'll find in the dictionary.” 

‘Just where did you dig up that 
* Mysterious Murphy’ stuff from, and 
what is the racket?” | 

Well,” he says, “some years ago 
J saw a act with that title in a Boston 
theater. The guy was a riot, but I ain’t 
heard of him since.” 

“How do you intend to hypnotize 
people—with a six-gun or a ax?” 

“Frame it,” says he. “ You pro- 
mote a set of umpchays for subjects; 
{ train them, plant them in the orches- 
tra, and that’s all settled. Old stuff. 
We should be a wow around this burg. 
Bet they don’t know the difference be- 
tween hypnotism and the mumps.” 


r*O dwindle a tall story, we ambled 
around the town until a barber 
shop opened, got our pans mani- 

cured, then looked up the manager of 

the Corral Art Opera House. 

“So yuh can really hypnotize peo- 
ple, huhe” asks this cow-town Roxy, 
stroking his chin moss. “ Well, well! 
. “Tn less than one minute,” goes on 
Sweeney, switching the hokum into 
high gear, “all who come under my 
magic spell are in my power. Yes, 
sir! I put ’em to sleep, and they do 
as I say until I wake ’em up. My act 
will pack your house, and my terms are 
reasonable—fifty per cent of the gate, 
net.’ 

“Well,” says the manager, 


€é we 


ain’t nevah seen no hypnotist out in 
these parts, and if you wanta head the 


& 


bill next Saturday matinée and eve- 


ning, [ll give yuh a chance. But I. 


warn yuh that we have a pretty tough 


times. We had a song-and-dance team 


here a few weeks ago, from N’ Yawk, | 


and they commenced to wisecrack 
about why cowboys have bowlegs. The 
boys let out a whoop and chased the 
actors plum outa town.” 

“We'll take charge of the boys,” 
Says Sweeney. “ My manager here, Joe 
Huck, was champion heavyweight of 
Santo Domingo.” 

“Including Baffin Bay,” I adds. 

So that was all settled, and it being 
only Thursday, we had a little time to 
frame up the act. Personally, I don’t 
know what it’s all about, and the same 
applies to Sam Sweeney. However, a 
showman without nerve is like a side- 
show fire-eater with celluloid teeth— 
out of luck, what I mean! 

“They have a weekly paper in this 
drum,” Sweeney informs me, “ called 
The Rose of Arizona, published every 
Saturday. morning. I want you to go 
down and see the editor, and tell him 
all about the wonders of Mysterious 
Murphy. Try and grab a coupla col- 
tuumns of publicity. If he has brains 
enough to ask you for some press clip- 
pings and programs of previous tri- 
umphs, tell ’1m that they were all lost 
in a fire about two weeks ago. Mean- 
time, be sure and grab at least two col- 
umns of boo-blah.” 

‘At how much per column?” I in- 
terrogates. 

“ A. good press agent don’t pay for 
publicity,” he says. 

** But his boss does,” I comes back. 
‘ Better slip me five bucks for a little 
advertising matter, at so much _ per 
inch. That should start the gall a- 
rolling.” 


BOUNCE into the office of The 
Rose of Arizona, and find the 
editor, publisher, and chief print- 

er’s devil with his feet on the desk. 


He’s smoking a rural meerschaum, 


bunch of hombres for a audience some-- 


: 
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‘meaning a corn cob. He appears to be 


between forty-five and the hookworm, 
and I bet he ain’t shaved since Grant 


wore a bib. I introduce myself with a 


flourish, toss him a midway cigar, then 


_ should be. 


begin to serve some choice liverwurst 
about Mysterious Murphy. 

I get as far as Herr Murphy’s tri- 
umphal success in London, when the 
editor’s foot slips off the desk and hits 
the floor with a bang. He yawns, 
stretches, empties his pipe into a waste- 
basket, then favors me with a non- 
chalant wink. I have a feeling that this 
hick editor ain’t quite as dumb as he 
Very annoying! 

‘“‘ My dear sir,” he says, with a tired 
smile, “I am indeed pleased to hear 
of the fame and deeds of Mysterious 
Murphy. It seems to me that | have 
heard of him, and I thought he had 


retired from the stage several years 


ago, due to ill health.” 
* All bunk,” I-says. 

Murphy ain’t had nothing more than a 

toothache in twenty years.” 
“Tm happy to hear it,” 


and Mr. Murphy?” 

“We're going to give two shows 
next Saturday at the Corral Art Opera 
House, matinée and evening, and we 
want a little write-up. Just tell the 
customers that Mysterious Murphy is 
the greatest hypnotist ever born to 
live, once seen, never forgotten, and 
so forth, You might mention what 


the Prince of Wales said about him 


when he played the London Music Hall 
magi years ago, and you muight add what 

a guy named George Bernard Shaw 
wrote about him in The News of the 
World, and then you can wind up by 
saying that he has cured hundreds of 
people of everything from ingrown toe- 
nail to galloping halitosis. You can 
also say—”’ 

“Listen, Barnum,” he breaks in. “ I 
don’t mind spreading a little flooker- 
doodle and tripe, but what does The 
Rose of Arizona get out of all this?” 


I was tempted to tell him that I 


““ Mysterious 


comes , 
back. “ Now, what can I do for ‘alae 


would give him a coupla passes. to the 


show, but I was afraid he might give 
me a coupla passes to the jaw. 

“We are willing to pay big for all. 
favors,” I says with a choice smile. 
“Br here’s five bucks, and you can 
keep the change.” fe 

‘“ Awtfully generous of you,” he 
erins. “It is a good thing that The 
Rose of Arizona is endowed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. JI mean to 
say, it would be a good thing if it were 
so endowed, if we had to depend upon 
great spenders like you.” 

I get the idea that maybe five lire 
ain't going to lift the mortgage on the 
old homestead. : 

~ Lasten, feller,” I says,“ I-could 
show you a big front page write-up 
I got in all the New York papers, and 


I could show you what they said about 


us in the Billboard and Variety, and I 


could even show you what Herb 


Hoover said about us in a interview 
given to the W ashington Ss tar.” 

“ You could,” he says, “only you 
don’t happen to have the write-ups 
with you, and what’s more, they were 
all lost out in a fire a few weeks ago at 
Hicksap, South Dakota. Meanwhile, 
please get down to business. How 
about a little job printing? Why not 
get up some dodgers and placards for 


‘the good people to stuff in their door 


eracks? We do all kinds of printing, 
you know.” | 

“ Shoot,” I says, “ you’re faded. 
You ain’t as dumb as you should be. 
Say, if you was brought up around 
this country, I was born in Bucking- 
ham Palace! How long you been in 
hock out in the sagebrush ?” 

“The price of the printing, * he says, 
ignoring my question, “* will be twenty 
dollars, F. O. B. Rocky Mountain 
Standard Time—meaning money first, 
in case of fire.” 

“Okay, burglar,” I says. ‘“ Only 
you will have to wait until I go back 
to the hotel and tell Mons. Murphy the 


Boe tidings of great joy.” 


_ Speaking of hard-boiled alfalfa, be- 
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tore the editor would turn a press, I 


had to slip him two neat tens, and even. 


then he gave us a job that Ben Franklin 
could of bettered with his first printing 
outht. I scattered the dodgers and 


placards hither and likewise yon, nail-— 


ing a placard on everything but the 
Sheriff's whiskers. Not being quite 
positive that Sweeney is going to be 
a wow, I have made a personal inspec- 
tion of the various roads leading out 
of town, just in case the customers 
ain't tickled silly at the performance 
given by Professor Sweeney.’ I am 
aware that Sam don’t know any more 
about the science of mesmerism than I 
do about frying pancakes on ice, but 
t am in hope that he can fool the cow 
lads and rangers by employing a little 
select showmanship. 


ail OW, then,” says Sweeney, early 
Friday morning, ‘it is up to 
you to go out an’ promote me 
about four or five subjects to be hypno- 
tized. Try and get a load of bindle- 
stiffs, or what have you, and do your 
picking in the next town. Be sure 
none of the local chumps get wise to 
the racket.”’ 

“The idea being,” I says, “‘ that you 
are going to train these bums to lay 
down and play dead, huh?” | 

“Quite so,” he. retorts. ‘“‘ Hypno- 
tism is hard labor, and I never annoy 
myself with hard labor.” | 

“ Especially,” I adds, “'when you 
don’t know how.” 

The next burg is fifteen miles away, 
and is laboring under the appetizing 
name of Mortician Gulch. With no 
trouble at all, [ hook a passing freight 
to that jovial drum, and, as soon as lL 
hop off the rods, | walk around on 
a tour of inspection. Well, out in the 
jungles near the tracks, I finds a choice 
collection of flea-bitten specimens. I 
coerces all four of them with the threat 
of free meals, and we heads back to 
Grand Vista on a night freight. | 

We reach Grand Vista at dawn, 
which is just as well, as the local tramp- 


trapper might delay the boys for an 
interview. While the night hotel clerk - 
snored in B Minor, I lead the gang up 
to Sweeney, who's tickled silly to see 
us. 
“When do we eat?” demands a tall, 
fuzzy-faced one. “I crave fodder, and 
a large gob of same!” 

“I will now explain my act,” goes 
on Sweeney, paying no attention to the 


hungry bim. “ You guys listen heavy. 


To begin with, I am the one and only 
Mysterious Murphy, the greatest mes- 
merist ever born to live. With a few 
magic words and passes of my hands, 
I can hypnotize any guy on earth. 
However, when I get in one-lung towns. 
like this, [ don’t care to strain myself. 
In other words, I—er—employ show- 
manship. So instead of really hypno- 
tizing you gents, which is always a 
fierce strain on my energy, I will train 
you to lay down and play hypnotized. 
Get me?” | 

The boys blinked dumbly and 
smacked their lips in anticipation of 
food in habit-forming quantities. 2 oe 

Well, to put some pepper in a salty 
story, I shave the boys, Sweeney 
brought up some chow, after which I 
went out and bought two copies of 
The Rose of Arizona, just off the press. 
On the front page, two-column spread, 
is a nifty write-up about Mysterious 
Murphy, himself in person, not a 
movietone. 

The editor laid on the seasoned bo- 
lony so thick that it was a farce. He 
told all about Mons. Murphy’s trium- 
phal tour of Europe, Asia, Africa, the 
New Hebrides, Australia, Solomon 
Islands, Iceland, Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, Alaska, Patagonia, Isle of Pines, 
Flarlem, New York City, Bimini, Key 
West, Richmond, Virginia, Belgian 
Congo, or what have you, Rand, Mc- 
Nally? : ~— 

Not satisfied with that, he gave a 
list of the notables that the Hon. Mur- 
phy had hypnotized. ‘These included 
Gene Tunney, Prince of Wales, Shah 
of Shimga—whoever he is—John Bar-. — 
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rymore, Calvin Coolidge, Colonel Lind- 
bergh, Henry Ford, Mayor of,Bombay, 
India, ‘‘ One-Eyed ” Connelly, Vincent 
Astor, Ben Turpin, Mary Pickford, 
Benny Leonard, Jack Rockefeller, Jr., 
Aimee Semple McPherson, John Ring- 
ling, and fifty others, too humorous to 
mention. Having’ a little type left over, 
the genial editor mentions all the 
medals that had been tossed to Mys- 
terious Murphy during the past ten 
years, which included one from the 
French Academy and the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

I passed the paper over to Sweeney. 

‘ Great!” says he. “ That guy knows 
his Bermudas! Why, [ couldn’t of 
written a better line of hooey m’self!” 

Speaking of sagebrush, before the 
doors of the theater opened for the 
matinee, there’s a line-up at the box 
office almost into the next county. The 
boys came in from as far as fifty miles 
to see Mysterious Murphy do his stuff. 
It seems that the lads and lassies had 
heard a lot about hypnotism, but never 
seen it in action. The house is packed 
like Miami in February. 


r“HE show opened with a song and 

f dance act that must of been a 
riot when Jim Corbett knocked 
John L. Sullivan for a row of ring- 
side seats. The folks gave it a fair 
hand, being in a generous mood. ‘The 
next act was a girl revue, and I bet 
them gals got plenty of applause when 
they played before Grover Cleveland. 
This was followed by a juggler who, 
if he missed as many meals as he did 
glass balls, would die of starvation. 
The super-productior was a five-reeler, 
a Western, made many years ago in 
the wild and woolly plains of New Jer- 
sey, and when the local punchers got 


a load of them cowboys from steam-. 


heated flats, they let out a whinny of 


mirth, don’t think they didn’t! It was 


a good comedy, what I mean! 
Then we come on. : 
Before the main drop went up, I 
stepped from the wings and made a 
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little spiel about the great and only — 
Mysterious Murphy. I inform the au- 
dience that what they are about to see 
will be a sight of a lifetime, and when 
I conclude, having said absolutely noth- 
ing of value, the three-piece orchestra 
lets out a blare, the curtain goes up, 
and Mysterious Murphy stands bowing 
in the center of the stage. 

“Laydees and gentlemen,” begins 
Sweeney, stepping to the footlights, 
“my work is purely of a sciéntific na- 
ture and must not be confused with 
the vaudeville acts you have just wit- 
nessed. J am here for a purpose, folks, 
and that purpose is to demonstrate that 
life is a very serious business. Science 
—ah, that magic word, Science—re- 
minds us that we should make our lives 
sublime, which leads me to think that 
we are the masters of our fate and the 
captain of our souls. As for me, I 
regret that I have but one life to give 
to my country and to Science. Hypno- 
tism is a science, and in my exhibition 


. this afternoon, and also this evening, 


I intend to prove to you that, although 
the spirit of mortal should. never be 
proud, a man may be down, but he’s 
never out. But before I begin my great 
demonstration, good people, I want 
each and all of you to bear in mind 
that there comes a tide in the affairs. 
of men, which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to victory. Oh, my friends, if you 
but knew what hypnotism could do for 
the human race! If you but knew—in 
the immortal words of King Lear, 
‘Now is the time that tries men’s 
souls! ” . 

Sweeney kept up that line of hokum 
for fully ten minutes, and since the 
audience didn’t know any more about 
what he was talking about than he did, 
he got away with it. Then he called 
for two volunteers to be hypnotized, 
and that was the signal for two of our 
four bimbos to march down the aisle 
and hop to the stage. So far, so good! 
However, about twenty yards behind 
our “plants”? comes another lad, all | 


of which is not so good. 


¥ 
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As he approached the ladder lead- 
ing to the stage,’I noticed something a 
wee bit familiar about the feller. But, 
as soon as he crossed the footlights, 
I spotted him at once. He was no less 


than our old friend of the freight car, - 


the lad who had held us up for five 
bucks, then was relieved of same and 
tossed out into the stilly night by 
Sweeney. | ; 

Mysterious de la Murphy gets one 
slant at our former bosom pal and 
blinks with amazement. Then he struts 
over to me. | 
 “ What’s that ape doing here?’ he 
asks. 

“IT suppose he come up to be hypno- 
tized,” I snickers. “‘ He promised to 
see you again, and I guess he keeps 
appointments.” 

~<£l see that: he gets a load of 
hypnotism,” sizzles Sweeney, and then 
whispers a plan of campaign against 
the intruder. 


“Taydees and gentlemen,’ an- 
nounces Sweeney, stepping to the 


front, “ I wall take as my first hypnotic 
subject the man you see at my right. 
I shall apply to him what is known as 
Ray r4 Hypnosis. This form of 
hypnotism is very powerful and you 
will have to watch closely to see how 
quickly the subject is placed into the 
trance-state. <A little soft music, pro- 
fessor!” 

He leads the lad of the box-car af- 
fair to the back curtain, or drop, and 
then has him turn and face the au- 
dience. Next, he begins some incan- 
tations that are supposed to make the 
subject lose all interest in Grand Vista, 
and the world in general. | 
““% ZOU shall soon enter a deep 
sleep,” says Sweeney, waving 
his right hand slowly in front 
of the lad. = 3 

“You are loaded with hip-syrup,” 
sends back the subject, in a low voice. 

“Soon you shall pass into another 
world!” goes on Sweeney. = 

“Don’t make me laugh,” says the 
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subject. “I promised ter make a bum 
% outa you, and here’s INV chance Oe 


i 5 


in a moment,’ goes on Sweeney, 


gritting .his bridgework with rage, 


“you will enter the land of dreamless 
sleep.” 

‘“ Hoss-feathers!” says the gent. 
“Yuh couldn’t hypnotize a dead gila 
monster! If yer get tired wavin’ yer 
hands, bring on a fan, I’m gittin’ to 
like the breeze.” 

This is my cue to stroll off stage, 
and circle to the rear of the back drop. 
Locating the position of Mr. Subject, 
1 wait for Sweeney’s next words. They 
came. 

“ You will now swoon gently to the 
floor and rest until revived,” goes on 
oweeney. | 

{ raised the wooden mallet, bounced 
it against the curtain, and it landed ex- 


actly where it should of landed, to wit, 


plumb against the nut of our little play- 


mate. He collapses like a toy balloon 


hitting a barbed-wire fence. 

Aha,” announces Sweeney, “ the 
subject is now in the land of golden 
dreams.” 

There was no doubt about it: he was 
out as cold as a polar bear’s nose! And 
i: was done so neatly that the customers 
failed to notice the ripple made in the 
curtain when I socked him on the bean. 

“ My assistant and I will now carry 


the subject off the stage and revive 
him at our leisure,” states Sweeney. 


While the wise-cracker studied the 
various planets, we carried him back 
stage and placed him upon some old 
props. 
After that was all settled, Sweeney 
went through his act with the other 
two subjects, entertaining the audience 
for a half hour or so, then announced 
that he would give his final perform- 
ance that evening. The applause was 
easy to take, and Sweeney puffed up 
like a black eye. | ee 
When we went back stage I note 


that our first subject is sitting up, rub- 


bing his head in assorted spots. _ 
" How's the boy?” asks Sweeney. 
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“Professor,” says the hombre, “ I 
never believed yer could hypnotize no- 
body, but now I have chariged muh 
mind. Say, could you stake a guy to 
two-bits for a snack of chow?” 

Sweeney tossed him four-bits and 
we guessed that was the last we'd ever 
see of our jovial playboy of the road. 


AME Saturday night—and the 
& end of a perfect fray! 

The house is jammed long be- 
fore the first act goes on, and it looks 
like our cut of the gate receipts was 
going to be neat and nifty. Our other 
two hand-picked subjects are on hand 
early, and plant themselves in rear or- 
chestra seats. This time Sweeney 
dishes up a fine address about art, 
science, the death of Napoleon, and the 
future of hypnotism in the empire 
State of Arizona. Just what it was 
all about, I can’t say, nor could Swee- 
ney. However, showmanship 1 is sShow- 
manship, whether you're playing under 
canvas or running for political office. 

To come to the point, as the pencil 
remarked to the sharpener, Sweeney 
put the two bought-and-paid-for lads 
through their previously rehearsed 
paces in a very astute manner. Nota 


slip was made, and when he told one 


of the boys to imagine himself a Turk- 
ish turtle looking for his wife, the cus- 
tomers howled with glee. 

After amusing the folk for about 
forty minutes, Sweeney bowed gra- 
ciously and then stepped to the foot- 
lights and asked if there was any one 
else in the house who would like to be 
hypnotized. All of which was a slight 


error on /us part! As a rule, the aver- - 


age hombre won't come any nearer to 
a hypnotist than the North Pole is to 
Argentina, and Mons. Murphy did not 
expect any reaction to his invitation. 

Imagine our great joy,- then, when 
up pops no less than the editor of 
The Rose of Arizona! 

As he stepped upon the stage, the 
home towners gave him a lusty cheer, 
and begged uns not to be too hard 
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on him. With the greatest of sang- 
froid—and don’t ask me what that is— 
ye editor bowed to the audience and 
then bowed to Sweeney and me. 

*What’s the idea, brother?” I whis- 
pats tohim. “ We paid our bill, didn’t 
we: 33 

“Certainly,” he smiles. “I merely 
came up to have Mysterious Murphy 
hypnotize me, I thought I would en- 
joy the experience and then again it 
would make good copy for The Rose 
of Arizona.” 

Then he turns to Sweeney, and 
goes on: “ So this is the famous Mys- 
terious Murphy! Well, well, well! I 
have heard a great deal about you. The 
last time I saw you was about seven 
years ago; you were playing inca Bos- 
ton theater. I'm happy to see you out 
in our country.” 

I was about to remark.that I aula 
be tickled pea-green to see Mr. Editor 
out in South Hades, when Sweeney 
makes a effort to kid him out of. the 
notion of being hypnotized. 

“You understand,’ says Sweeney, 
“that mesmerism is very, very danger- 
ous for those with weak hearts, don’t 
your And most nobody has a perfect 
heart. Then again I might put you to 
sleep, and be unable to wake you out 
of it. Such things have happened. 
Why, just a coupla weeks ago, at a 
place called Hymnsix, New Mexico, I 
hypnotized a feller against my better 
judgment and he’s still sleeping. 
Couldn’t budge ‘im at all. But any one 
who comes up to be hypnotized does 
so at their own risks, in case of 
death—” : 

“Tut, tut!’ breaks in the editor. 
““I have never been accused of cow- 
ardice, and even if I do not survive 
your hypnotic influence, I will not hold » 
you responsible ; I mean to say, none of 
my friends will hold you guilty. In 
other words, I shall be very happy to - 
take the risk.” 

Very annoying! : 

“Er, you have all your affairs in 
shape?” inquires Sweeney, desperately. 
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“And your family will be well pro- 
vided for in case—well, just in case, 
you know ?” | 

_ “ My affairs are in excellent shape 
and I made my will two weeks ago,” 
retorts the ornery cuss. 


and instructs me to work the old 
behind - the - curtain - sock - on - 
the-bean trick on Mr. Editor. [ 
promptly go back stage, and wait for 
Sweeney to give the cue, at which time 
I aim to give the subject such a bust 
on the noodle that the echo will be 
heard in South Bzrkowicz, Poland. 
_“ Please come over here,’ says 
Sweeney. “ Right back here, near this 
curtain.” 

“Tm a bit superstitious,” says the 
feller. “I just hate stage curtains— 
they might fall on me.” 

“Don’t be a sap—I mean, what are 
you afraid of?” pleads Sweeney. “I 
gotta have you in the right position or 
I can’t hypnotize you properly.” ; 
“Suppose something should acci- 
dentally hit me from in back of the 
curtain ?’’ whinnies the editor. “ Why, 
the folks wouldn’t know whether I was 
hypnotized by you or by a hammer !” 

Hearing that, I rushed out, knowing 
that there was something in the air be- 
sides static. This baby was nobody’s 
pet chump, if you ask me! igh 

‘““ Suppose we get down to business, 
goes on the editor, in a sterner tone. 
“Tf you don’t want to hypnotize me, 
I will be glad to hypnotize youl . 

“ What!” yelps Sweeney, losing his 
poise. “I have a good mind to bust 
you on the ear! Hypnotize me?” 

“Voure kidding yourself, my 
friend,” says the lad. “You dont 
know how to hypnotize a rocking-chair 
and, what’s more, you know it.” 

A fine howdy-do, hey? 

Sweeney is making arrangements to 
swing a hefty left hook to the feller’s 
beezer, when the audience, scenting 
something was up, yelped a few re- 


marks to the effect that if Sweeney 


C WEENEY draws me to one side 


touched ye editor a rope might touch 
his neck. | 

“So you think you can hypnotize 
me?” goes on Sweeney, trying to spar 
for time. “ Listen, you couldn’t hypno- 
tize your great-grandfather.” 

“Be kind enough to stand over 
here,” says the annoying ape. “ That’s 
it. Now, face me, please. Don’t get 
mad. It’s all fun. Notice my eyes? 
Your eyes are very prett}—they are 
beginning to look dreamy. Very 
dreamy. You feel tired, my friend. 
Soon you shall rest.” 

All during his chatter he’s making 
weird passes with his hands. The au- 


dience howls with assorted glee. And - 


no wonder: the subject is hypnotizing 
the professor! I stand there like a 
whole family of boobs, wondering 
what it’s all about. I can’t seem to 
make up my mind whether to bounce a 
chair over the editor’s head or toss 
him over the footlights. The situation 
might be called embarrassing, only it’s 
much worse than that! 

“ Steady now,” drones on the editor. 
“Soon the shades of night will fall, 
and you will find rest and peace. Steady 
now, my good friend; steady now.” 

Mr. Sweeney staggers for a moment, 
like a punch-drunk boxer, and begins 
to act altogether goofy. And did the 
cash customers enjoy the exhibition? 
Ah, me, alas, and alackaday! 


de wonder if you will be good 


enough to perform a little for the audi- 
ence?” asks the editor. “ You are a 
pretty little monkey attached to the 
string of an itinerant organ grinder, 
and you are begging for pennies from 
the passers-by.” 

Sweeney proceeds to give a very fine 
imitation of a monk belonging to a wop 
organ grinder, all of which burns me 
up! But if I slam the editor, his play- 


mates in the audience will entertain | 


me with assorted buckshot: and if J 
don’t slam *im, Sweeney will bawl hell 


out of me later. What a world! Mean- 


time, I just stand by like a prize stone- 
head and watch the performance. 
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“Now I will have the gentleman 
give an imitation of a politician mak- 
_ ing a speech,” goes on the editor. 


WEENEY ‘steps to the footlights 

y and makes a spiel like a New York 
alderman fishing for the bootleg- 
gers’ support in his district, and was 
about to launch into a lecture on the 
merits of Jolly Dolly, Fattest Girl Ever 
‘Born to Live when, suddenly and with 
much speed, the editor claps his hands 
in front of Sweeney’s face, and my 
boy. friend snaps back to life. 

Like the well-advertised flash, the 
editor of The Rose of Arizona makes 
a snappy bow to the audience, hops 
over the footlights, and vanishes down 
the aisle and out the door. The cus- 
tomers roar long and loudly. I. grab 
Sweeney and shove him into the wings. 
Business is not so good! 

The scene changes, and see if I care! 
We are back in our hotel room with 
Sweeney exploding all over the place. 

“Why didn’t you kill that chump?” 
he yelps, over and over. “ You let 
him make a bum outa me! Gimme a 
gun and I’ll go around and bump him 
off! Gimme a gun and—” 

Comes a gentle rap on-the door. 


66 If it’s any of them bums we hired,” 


buzzes Sweeney, “ tell ’em we'll pay off 
next week.. Right now I got a head- 
Packie. | 

Before I have a chance to see who's 
calling, and without any invitation 
from us, the door opens quietly and in 
comes the editor of The Rose of An- 
zona. ‘The nerve of some people’s 
children ! 


“Good evening, gentlemen!’ he be- 


gins, making a sweeping bow toward 
Sweeney in particular. “I called to 1n- 
quire about your health. Feeling 
okay?” | Paihia 
. “Toe,” says Sweeney to me, “if this 
ain’t a dream, pass me that water 
pitcher and I'll murder this guy!” 
“My dear fellows,” says the.visitor, 
“T understand your feeling, and I don’t 


oo7 


blame you a bit. However, I wish you 
would permit me to make an explana- 


tion.”’ 


‘Explanation!’ whoops Sweeney. 
“You made a bum outa our act!” 

~ Ul grant you that, my friend; but 
please let me tell my story, won’t you?” 

“ Shoot,” I says, ‘‘ you’re faded.” 

“Thanks. Please listen carefullv. 
About seven years agg I contracted 
lung trouble; in plain words, I was a 
consumptive.” 

“Tell it to the Red Cross!” breaks 
in Sweeney. 

“I was obliged to quit my career,” © 
goes on the editor, ignoring Sweeney’s 
well-bred remark. “‘ On the advice of 


my physician, [ came out here to Ari- 


zona. Years ago I was interested in 
journalism; in fact, I was a cub re- 
porter on the old New York Herald. 
Then I changed my profession. I went 
into vaudeville and was very successful 
until my illness compelled my retire- 
ment. I came out here to Grand Vista, 
and started The Rose of Arizona, I 
am much better now, and I intend to 
remain.” ene ! 

“What and the hell has that got to 
do with smearing up my act?” hoots— 


Sweeney. “For all I care, you can | 
croak here!” re 
“Yeah,” I adds. “What~ d’yer 


mean by jimming our show?” 

“Tam glad to answer that,” he says 
quietly. “I was coming to that part 
when you interrupted: Well, I hated 
to see any one make a fool out of a 
noble profession. You knew nothing 
of mesmerism, which, in modern times, 
is called hypnotism. I didn’t mind that 
so much, but when you dishonored the 
good name of Mysterious Murphy, I | 
couldn’t bear it.” 

“You don’t tell me!” sneers 
Sweeney. “ Suppose Mysterious Mur- 
phy was a pet uncle of yours, hey ?” 

, “Much nearer than that,” says the 
editor of The Rose of Arizona. ‘“ Gen- 
tlemen, I am Mysterious Murphy.” 


Hey, Rube! 
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She fired at the head and shoulders that were slowly coming into view 


The Branded Man 


Jim Yorke, struggling to redeem his own honor and that of the Mounted, 
faces the danger of hanging in another man’s stead 


By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 


Author of ‘‘ The Bandit of Batakaland,’’ “‘ While Dorion Lives,’’ etc. 


LEADING UP TO THIs 
ERGEANT JIM YORKE, feeling 


that the honor of Prince Edward 
post of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted is suffering from the repeated 
failures to catch Ralph Winston, mur- 
derer, insists on going after the man 
himself. Lawyer Hamblett, warning 
that powerful interests protect Win- 
ston, tries to bribe him to fail, but he 
spurns the offer... a 
Inspector Sealey routes him through 
Fort McDonald. There, a girl’s dog 
team crashes his, and the girl, Elsie 


INSTALLMENT 


pany, developing the Gerald Adair tim- 
ber tracts. Yorke is drugged, and El- 
sié runs out, with her clothes torn, 
charging him with attacking her. She 
refuses to appear at the trial, so Yorke 
is released—with a dishonorable dis- 
charge from the force. | 
Vowing to track down Winston and 
unearth the conspiracy, Yorke sets out. 


At a distant mission, a girl, Mary 


Adair, mistakes him for a messenger 
from her brother Gerald, and betrays 
Gerald’s hiding-place. Yorke guesses 


Randall, insists on his dining with that Adair and Winston: are the same 
them. Her father, William Randall, man; and Sister Agnes, a missionary, 
heads the Northern Exploitation Com-_ tries to bribe or threaten him to cease 

a This story began in the Argosy-Allstory Weekly for April 13. 
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his search. But he is determined to go 
on, and Mary Adair, warning him she 
will do all she can to prevent him 
from making the arrest, accompanies 
him. 

Yorke’s camp is attacked at night, 
and he is left for dead. But he man- 


ages to track the foes, who belong to 


the Lateau gang; and finds Gerald 
_Adair—alias Ralph Winston—and 
*“ Mary in a cabin. E 
and the three start out. Adair tells 
how Randall had been hiding him with 
the Lateau gang, after Adair’s trouble 
with the law; and Yorke sees the plot 
—Randall keeps Adair hidden and 
manages the estate. 

Adair manages to overpower the 
wounded and feverish ex-Mountie, and 
would have killed him, but Mary pre- 
vented it. Yorke, recovering, realizes 
he owes his life to her, and promises to 
save Adair, instead of arresting him. 
They are found by two Mounties from 
the Petit Pas post. Yorke, hastily 
changing clothes with Adair, pretends 
to be the prisoner Winston, while 
Adair pretends to be Knowles, a 
Mountie from Prince Edward. 

_ At Petit Pas, they have the bad luck 

to find Cummins, an enemy of Yorke 
and a tool of Randall, and his com- 
rade Bennett, both of Prince Edward. 
Yorke expects instant denunciation, but 
instead, Cummins identifies him as 
Winston, the wanted man. 

Mary, who can no longer bear to let 
Yorke sacrifice himself, protests, but 
nobody believes her. Lateau, head of 
the gang, receives his instructions, and 
identifies Yorke as Winston. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ON TRIAL FOR HIS LIFE. 


“ HEERIO, old man! You're 
{ looking fine! I looked in to tell 


you that everything’s going first 
rate, and to buck you up in case you 
were worrying. But you don’t look 
as 1f you were worrying any.” 


He arrests Adair, 
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Cummins grinned at Yorke as the 
cell door closed behind him. He ad- 
vanced, a little warily; and then, seeing 
that Yorke’s demeanor was quite pas- 
Sive, seated himself upon the chair be- 
side“the prisoner’s cot. 

“ No, you don’t look as if you were 
worrying, old man,” said Cummins. 
“And you don’t have to. Hamblett’s 
arrived in town, and he.told me to tell 
you that you’re sure to go free in a 
tew days. It Il never come to trial. 
That’s a fact, old man. “The govern- 
ment’s on the uneasy seat, trying to get 
at the facts, and just as soon as they 
learn the truth they’ll drop the case. 
They can’t afford to be made fools of 
at a public trial. You’ll be a free man 
in a few days, and I guess you know 
that Randall don’t forget his friends. 
You'll be fixed good and proper, as you 
deserve to be, after what you’ve done. 
Winston’s made his get-away,and Ben- 
nett and me—well, we’ll be where the 
government can't get us, and sitting 
tight and pretty. No, Randall don’t 
forget those who’ve been good to him.” 

The greenish eyes peered into 
Yorke’s intently. Yorke looked silent- 
ly at Cummins, trying to piece together 
the fragments of the conspiracy, intent, 
in turn, on catching any hint that Cum- 
mins might fet fall. 

“What I come here for,” Cum- 
mins went on confidentially, “is this. 
We're all up to the neck in it, but 
weve won out. We're fixed for life, 
you and me and Bennett—if we don’t 
weaken. Hamblett’s afraid you'll 
weaken under the strain, Yorke, and 
that’s a fact. I told him I’d bet my 
last dollar that you ain’t yellow. But 
he’s scared. You'll see it through, 


won't you, old man?” 


“Tl see it through,” Yorke an- 
swered. 

“ I knew you would,” said Cummins, 
with a sigh of vast relief. “ There’ll 
be no trial. That’s sure. Naturally, 


we couldn’t hope to bluff through in a 
game like this. Why, there’s a score of 
people can identify you, Yorke, and the 
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prosecution’s beginning to smell a rat 


already. But we’ve got to have time to 


make our get-away, and if anybody 
comes to you, you'll keep up the pre- 
tense that you’re Winston for a few 
days more, won’t you?” “ 
Yorke did not remember afterward 
what answer he had made, but he re- 
membered that Cummins had appeared 
to be vastly satisfied, and had insisted 
on shaking hands with him. As a mat: 
ter of fact, since Lateau’s stunning in- 
sistence that he was Winston, Yorke 
had been all at sea. He had started a 
mechanism that had run away with him, 
and all he knew was that he had kept 
his compact with Mary. Beyond that 
he had to remain passive. At the trial, 
of course, the truth would be elicited. 


F yUT would it? It began to appear 
f ) distinctly probable that ‘Yorke 
might go to the gallows under the 
name ot Winston. In which case Adair 
would go free, the fiction of his con- 
finement in the New York institution 
could be maintained indefinitely, for 
Adair could not risk the exposure of his 
true identity; and Randall and his 
crowd could bleed the lumber land#@to 
the tune of millions more. ~ 

Everything seemed to have conspired 
toward that result. Yorke had not a 
single relative who could identify him. 
He had led a wandering life for years; 
he had spent three years in the North- 
east, and his sole companion, the ser- 
geant, had died there. 

As for the detachment at Prince Ed- 
ward, Cummins 
sworn he was not Yorke; the rest of the 
detachment had been transferred, and 
were on patrol in the north, out of 


_reach of communications, Yorke’s only 


hope of identification lay in bringing 
some of those who had known him in 
Prince Edward to the Petit Pas, and 
his insistence that he was Winston had 
practically placed the noose about his 
neck. 

Meanwhile Adair, watched continu- 


ally for fear that he would escape, ca- 
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and Bennett had 
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joled and threatened, and primed with 
whisky, was having the most exciting 
time of his life. 

Like many a coward, he was extract- 
ing a supreme thrill from dancing upon 
the dizzy edge of danger. As often as 
he nerved himself to some desperate 
plan of escape, Cummins or Bennett 
would be on hand, grandiose promises 
ot wealth would be held out to him— 
and then there was always*the whisky. 


to - | 
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Cummins, aiter consulting with 


Hamblett, had come to the conclusion 
that Yorke’s mad action had been in- 
spired by Randall. He believed that 
Yorke was playing the most dangerous 


of games—relying on Randall to save 


him. And Randall was leading him 
into a trap; the gallows trap. Yorke’s 
death would cut the tangled skein, and 
every interest of the conspirators re- 
quired that he should be the vicarious 
Sacrifice. — | 


Mary Adair, the supposed woman 


companion of the murderer, was con- 
fined in special quarters in the bar- 
racks. Her evidence was already fu- 
tile. It would be derided by any jury 
as a futile effort to save her lover. 

Yes, things were shaping very well. 
It was no wonder that Cummins rubbed 
his hands and chuckled as he left the 
barracks aiter the interview with 
Yorke. 


% ZORKE had no intention whatever 
| of committing suicide, in saving 
Adair. With a certain stubborn- 


ness that was eminently characteristic 


of him, he had adhered to his original 
program in spite of Mary’s outburst. 
Then, stunned by the attitude of Cum- 


from his situation. 

Perhaps in the bottom of his mind 
the conviction had persisted that the 
trial would lay bare the whole conspir- 
acy that had wrecked him. And so 
the days went by till he was haled out 


of his cell and paraded through the 


streets to the courthouse. 
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THE BRANDED. MAN. 


Yorke had refused a lawyer. Nev- 


ertheless, a day or two before, a local 
man had come to him, informing him 


that he had been appointed by the court 
to represent him. With this man, an 
honest, stupid little fellow of limited 
education, no confidence was possible. 
Besides, Hanbury took it for granted 
that he was Winston, and chattered 
about a manslaughter verdict in terms 
that were meaningless to Yorke. 

Only then did Yorke quite realize 
where he stood, and the result of the 
conference sent Hanbury away disgust- 
ed with his client, especially since Yorke 
insisted that Mary was his sister. 

“Tf ever a fellow was hell-bent on 
putting a rope around his neck, it’s 
Winston,” the lawyer told the prose- 
cuting attorney at the hotel that night. 


“Tt seems as if those years he spent in 


the wilds have deprived him of his 
wits. Or maybe he was always that 
way. If you’d see your way to mak- 
ing it manslaughter, it would mean a 
lot to me.” 

The other smiled sourly. “ Win- 
ston’s got to swing, Hanbury,” he an- 
swered- “I don’t mind telling you I 
got that tip before I left Winnipeg. 
There’s nothing to that manslaughter 
business; you haven’t got a leg to stand 
on.” 

“T know it,” grunted Hanbury. He 
prepared his brief without seeing Yorke 
again. He meant to plead insanity, but 
he had no money to provide experts. 
Yorke would have to swing, and he 
would be glad to be free of a case that 
could bring him no credit. 

But it was only when Yorke was led 
out of the sunlight into the dark court 
room, with its array of lawyers, wit- 
nesses, and spectators, that it came 
home to him with full realization that 


he was on trial for his life. 


HERE was derision on the faces 
of lawyers and jurymen when 
Hanbury made his oratorical ef- 

fort in opening the defense. Insanity, 
hat aie of least resistance, substanti- 
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ated by no evidence, was clearly dic- 
tated by despair. Yorke knew now 
that he was doomed, and with a sud- 
den heightening of .the perceptive fac- 
ulties, he read that doom in the faces 
of all in the crowded little court room. 
Fie listened with a curious sense of 
detachment while Hanbury brought 
forward the witnesses for the defense. 
There were just three of them—lLa- 
teau, Corporal Rowlands, and Con- 
stable Shadwell. All three testified that _ 
Yorke had acted irrationally during 
the period that they had known him. 
All three collapsed under the shrewd 
cross-questioning of the prosecution. 
No, there was another witness, 


brought in by Hanbury in the last des- 


perate hope that sentiment would sway 
the jury where argument was futile. 
Yorke saw Mary coming into the court 
room. 

Mary? Yes, this haggard woman 
whom Yorke had seen as the bright- 
eyed English girl at the mission, “the. 
companion of his mush over the snows, 
now haggard and frail and burning- 
eyed. He moved forward with an in- 
articulate cry of protest, and in a mo- 
ment his guards had seized him. 

“Don’t let her speak!’ he shouted. 

If ever there had been a chance for 
him, that protest, misunderstood as it 
was bound to be, had sealed his death- 
watrant. 

Silence!’ shouted the clerk. 

Yorke shrugged his shoulders and 
stood back. Mary was no unwilling 
witness. She was on the stand, a fiery 
energy seeming to radiate from her. 


‘She was speaking now, and of a sud- 


den the court had grown very still. A 
woman pleading for her lover’s life— 
always a dramatic situation! Pleading, 
yes, but what lies she was telling! Nev- 
ertheless pity swept the audience like 
a cleansing wind, after the futilities 
and hesitations of the preceding wit- 
nesses. Sobs were heard. 

“Yes, I came here to tell the truth, 
but I didn’t tell Mr. Hanbury what I 
was going to say, or he’d never have 
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let me come. I tell you what I said 
before that that is Sergeant Yorke and 
not Ralph Winston. Ralph Winston 
is Gerald Adair, my brother, and I 
came from England to help him. He 
killed that man, but it was in self-de- 
retise, | 

And again the old story of a life for 
a lite, that she had told in the inspec- 
tor’s office. The court was absolutely 
still when she had ended, but now there 
Was again a derisive smile upon the 
*face of the prosecuting attorney. He 
rose to cross-examine. © 


NTEEL striking sparks from steel! 
He could not break her guard. A 


“who was as good as dead al- 
ready. This was great stuff! 
sourceful, yet baffled, the lawyer tried 
to break her down. 

“You say this man is Yorke, and 
that Yorke is Ralph Winston?” he 
queried. | 

“TI say that this is Sergeant Yorke, 
and that Ralph Winston, as you call 
him, is the man who is posing as Ser- 
eeant vorke, I- tell you hes my 
brother !”’ | 

“And so you ask the jury to believe 
that you are eager to send your brother 
to the gallows?’ 

“ He'll never go there. He killed in 
self-defense! Ive said that again and 
again!’ 

“‘ Suppose that is so, still, you would 
sacrifice your own brother for the sake 
of this man, whom you claim never to 
have seen until a few weeks ago?” 

*““T would, a thousand times! I de- 
serve all the punishment that can be in- 
flicted, because I let Sergeant Yorke 
take this burden upon himself. Ger- 
ald’s a coward and a’shirker. I know 
it now! And IJ’ll tell the truth, what- 
ever happens to him, rather than let an 
innocent man be sacrificed. Let Gerald 
play the man, if he’s never done so in 
his life before! Let him come forward 
now and tell the truth!’ 


Re-. 
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And just for an instant conviction 
was shaken by Mary’s passionate ha- 
rangue, and the jurors looked at one 
another uneasily. 

But Adair was not in the court room 

to take up Mary’s challenge. At that 
moment Cummins and Bennett were 
helping him to drink himself into a 
state of stupefaction at his hotel. The 
three were waiting for the verdict, and 
their nerves were badly frayed. 
_ The final addresses and the summing 
up occupied less than an hour. ‘The 
jury stayed out twenty minutes. The 
spectators read their verdict in their 
averted faces. No need for Yorke to 
brace himself to listen to it. There was 
no recommendation to mercy, and the 
end came quickly. 

“—and there to be hanged by the 
neck until you are dead—” 

Yorke heard the judge’s words, The 
guards were gripping him by the arms 
and shaking him. He turned away. 


But as he did so, out of the sea of pity- 


ing, frightened faces, one face seemed 
to leap out at him, and again it was 
Hamblett’s. 

In the brief moment that ‘their eyes 
met, Yorke saw Hamblett’s eyelid flut- 
ter upon his cheek again. | 


CHAPTER XEX: 
INTO THE STORM. 


HE queerest feeling Yorke had 

was that time had ceased to exist. 

He simply could not grasp the 
thought that his existence was destined 
to be snuffed out within a period that 
was rapidly lessening. He was not even 
convinced by that ominous hammering 
in the barracks yard. He was confi- 
dent that he was going to live, and the 
passing of the days seemed devoid of 
any especial significance simply on ac-— 
count of that conviction. 

It was all very much like a joke. It 
was winter, and bitter winter, for he 
was half frozen in his cell, though they 
gave him coverings enough; but surely 
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was still the same winter. 


it was in this same winter that he had 
walked across the barracks yard at 
Prince Edward. ‘“‘ Dandy” Yorke, 
the men had called him. He recalled 
that. .And now he was here, and it 
And that 
was the essence of the joke. 

A roaring gale was lashing the Petit 
Pas district, howling round the eaves 
of the buildings and cracking the 
frozen branches of the trees like the 
discharge of firearms. ‘Through the 
little window of his cell, festooned with 
its traceries of frost-fern patterns, 
Yorke could see the driven snow sweep 
in dark clouds. | 

A wild night, and a fine night for 
escape. Yorke had never given any 
thought to the possibility of escape. The 
fort was a congeries of flimsy build- 
ings, but the cell was of concrete, 
standing at the end of a little concrete 
passage, with a wall on either side; at 
the end was a gate, and beyond the 
gate the guard-house. No, he hadn't 


been thinking of escape. 


Besides, what was the use when he 
wasn’t going to die? | 
- The grinding of the rusty hinges of 
the opening gate, followed by footsteps 
on the concrete, brought Yorke back to 
himself. The cell door clicked sharply 
open. In the entrance stood the con- 
stable on guard duty, and with him 
was a stranger, a man enveloped in a 
cloak that was white with crusted 
snow. ‘Then, in the light of the electric 
bulb that burned perpetually in the ceil- 
ing of the cell, Yorke recognized Ham- 
blett. 

“Here’s your man, sir,” the con- 
stable was saying. 

Yorke stood up. He was not par- 
ticularly eager to meet any one, espe- 
cially Hamblett. But Hamblett might 
have news of Mary. Yorke was anx- 
ious about Mary, though she hadn’t 
been to see him. But no doubt Mary 
and Adair were far away. 
‘ All right, constable. You can leave 
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Not allowed to do that, sir. Visit- 
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ors aren't allowed to see prisoners in 


private, not when—”’ He checked 
himself awkwardly. | 

“ Well, as Winston’s lawyer, I de- 
mand to speak to him in private. You 
can leave the door open and watch us 
trom the passage, though it’s cold as 
hell in here.” 

“ That ’Il be right, sir. Half an hour, 
the permit says.” 


J_¥E withdrew, watching from the 


_ & flagged passage, while Hamblett 

advanced to Yorke, bringing in 
with him a drift of snow. ‘The flakes, 
melting upon his cloak, began to run 
down in streams of water. 


“Well, Winston—well, Yorke!” 
The last word in a whisper. 
Yorke eyed him steadily. ‘ What 


d’you want? Curiosity, or a message 
from Randall?” 7 

“Yorke,” said Hamblett, seating 
himself upon the bed beside him, 
“sometimes I think when the Lord. 
made you He was trying to beat His - 
record in the line of a plain damn fool, 
and then He broke the mold. Last 
time I met you, you were walking out 
into the snow without equipment, with- 
out anything. Wouldn’t come in and 
get warm. I'd something particular to 
tell you then.” 

“It that’s what you’ve come for, 
you needn’t trouble.” 

Hamblett grinned, but there was a 
kindly look in the eyes of the shriveled 
little man. a 

“We've sent in an appeal to Otta- 
wa, and there’s hope, Winston,” he 
said in a loud tone, aimed at the ears 
of the guard outside. “ We're doing 
all we can. Don’t despair.” Then, in 
a lower tone: “ Yorke, how’d you like 
to get out of this—walk out, right 
now ?” 

“ ‘Talk sense, Hamblett.”” 

“Ten minutes’ start and a team of 
the fastest dogs in Manitoba, and all 
the police in the Dominion won’t be 
able to catch us on a night like this.” 


Vhat’s the idea, Hamblett ?” 
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“Ive got them outside, Yorke. Are 
you game?” 


‘Game? What for? Why shouldn’t 


{ just take things easy here till they 
come for me? I don’t know that I’m 
particularly hankering after taking the 
outlaw trail.” | | 

“Tl tell you what for in a minute,” 
whispered Hamblett, and of a.sudden 
Yorke saw that his face had grown 
tense with-fury. ‘“ Randall’s double 
crossed me, and others besides. He’s 
played his hand too fine. Now the fat’s 
in the fire. Once we make that waiting 
dog-sleigh, and the game’s up. You 
get back everything. Get me?” 

Yorke smiled. 
[ trust you overmuch, Hamblett,’’ he 
answered. “This may just be a plan 
to have me shot down and put out of 
the way because I’ve been reprieved, 
or something like that.” 

“You fool! You absolute damn 
fool, Yorke! I tell you there’s more 
behind this than you know. Substan- 
tial interests, ready to spend thousands 
to get back at Randall. Of course it’s 
not your carcass I’m concerned about. 
{t's just this—that, once you’re dead, 
Randall wins. All the law in Canada 
couldn’t straighten out the tangle. 
That’s why I want you. We’ve fixed 
the police so far as they can be fixed. 
There’s only that fellow outside, and 
one other to deal with, the gate of the 
post’s unlocked, and the dogs are wait- 
ing. Now, how about it, Yorke?” 

Suddenly his hand shot forward un- 
der the cloak, and Yorke felt a revolver 
pressed. into: Ins, - “It I’m_tyine or 
tricking, you’ can shoot me down 
first,” said Hamblett. ‘“ How about it 
now °” 


“Til answer you when you’ve an-- 


swered a question of mine,” said 
Yorke. *“* Where’s Mary ?” 

“Where we're going.” 

eo Where's: that’? » 

“Those fellows Cummins and Ben- 
nett kidnaped her yesterday, and start- 
ed north with her and the man you 
know as Gerald Adair. They’re work- 


“IT don’t know that 
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ing for Randall. He wants the girl in 
his hands. Now how about it ?” 
Pil come,” said Yorke quietly. 


“PT IME’S up, Mr. Hamblett.” ‘The 
f guard, who had been leaning 
against the wall, advanced to the 

cell door, a pillar of snow. 

“I’m about through,” said Hamblett. 
“You keep up your heart, Winston,” 
he said to Yorke. “ We're oh the job 
all the time. You'll be reprieved, don’t 
worry about it.” He swung about. 
‘Put your hands up, and don’t utter a 
sound!” he addressed the guard. 

The policeman, still misled by the 
conversational tone of Hamblett’s 
voice, which had not changed its pitch, 
only stared stupidly at the leveled re- 
volver. — | 

“ Put them up quick, young fellow! 
I don’t often speak twice!’ 

The hands shot up automatically. 
The guard, a recent recruit, blinked and 
stuttered, still incredulous: | 

“This ain’t a joke, Mr. Hamblett. 
as you'll find out quick. Put away that 
gun!” 

~ It ain’t, you’re dead right,” replied 
Hamblett. ‘Take his keys, Yorke! 


~ Now get to the back of the cell!” 


Yorke already had the keys, and 
Hamblett began backing away, the re- 
volver never for a moment ceasing to 
cover the policeman, whose eyes. 
seemed popping out of his head as he 
looked into the muzzle. In another 
moment the two men were at the door. 

“ Don’t squeal till a minute’s past,” 
continued Hamblett, “ or we'll be back 


—maybe.”’ 


That “ maybe”? was drowned in the 
slamming of the cell door. Yorke and 
Flamblett plunged into the whirling 
snow. They stumbled along the cor-— 
ridor toward the gate that shut off the 
cell from the barracks yard. Yorke © 
tumbled with the keys, but, contrary 
to all regulations, the guard had left 
the gate unlocked, and in another mo- 
ment they were through, and had closed 
it behind them. | 
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But as they passed the shrill cries of 


the imprisoned policeman began to 


cleave the night. A man stepped out 
of the guard-house. “ What’s up, Hig- 
gins? What’s- Winston yelling for?” 
he began. Then, in a flash, he leaped 
forward to bar the way, at the same 
time shouting: to his companion with- 
in the guard-house. 

There was no time for niceness. 
Yorke’s fist, gripping the gun, shot 
forth, and flesh and metal caught the 
man between the eyes, toppling him 
over backward in the snow. They ran 
past the guard-house and toward the 
barracks gate. How strangely weak 
Yorke’s legs felt, after the long con- 
finement in his cell! It was like a night- 
mare, when one moves in flight with in- 
finite slowness, with a legion of fiends 
behind. | | a 

Hamblett—Yorke never forgot this 
—stopped, caught Yorke by the arm, 
and dragged him along. 

The yells of the imprisoned man 
were being answered by shouts from 
the direction of the barracks. Some 
one fired a shot, and two more an- 
swered it. The man Yorke had knocked 
out was sitting up in -the snow, and 
bawling out directions. 

But Yorke and Hamblett were near- 
ing the entrance of the post. The gate, 
set into the wall, loomed up before 
them. Everything depended on Ham- 
blett’s statement that it had been left 
unlocked. Yorke dashed at it and 
Ponderously it 
swting open, and they dashed through. 
Yorke pushed it back till he heard the 
lock click, then threw the keys away. 

“This way!” gasped Hamblett, 
eripping Yorke’s arm again. a 

“TI can make it,” Yorke panted, and 
side by side they plunged through the 
snowdrifts along the road. 


T ‘HEY turned in the direction of the 

| lake, crossing a patch of logged- 
over land. Yorke stumbled over 

the tree stumps, tripped over roots. He 


had only the vaguest sense of their di- 


Ay 
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rection, but Hamblett seemed to know 
where they were. In the distance they 
heard shouting, but their line of flight 
had not been followed. ‘The storm was 
growing wilder, and it was almost im- 
possible to see a yard in front of them. 

Hamblett caught Yorke as he went 
down for the fifth or sixth time. 
“ Steady! We've thrown them off the 
trail,” he said. ‘‘ We can take it easier 
now. ‘The sleigh’s waiting near by. 
We'll be well out of the Petit Pas by. 
morning, and they’ll have no tracks to 
guide them.”’. | 

They went on more slowly, but they 
must have traveled a half mile farther 
before the last of the stumps disap- 
peared. Yorke thought that they were 
on a road, but presently, from the flat- 
ness of the surface, he realized that 
they were on the lake itself. 

Hamblett pulled him back as he was 
disappearing in the storm, and linked. 
his arm through his. Near by Yorke 
saw a ridge of land, and discovered 
that they were skirting the lake’s bor- 
der. Then all of a sudden the sleigh 
and dogs appeared almost immediately 
in front of them, and a human figure, 
swathed in furs, rising up to meet them. 

“Well, we’ve made it!” gasped 
Hamblett. “It Il be easier going from 
now on, Yorke, but we’ve no time to 
lose. Get these on quick!” 

He fumbled under the tarpaulin on™ 
the sleigh, and flung out two pairs of 
rackets. Yorke quickly strapped them 
on his feet. ‘Then he turned to look 
at the third member of their party. 

All at once he realized that it was a 
woman! 

He thought for an instant that it was 

Mary, and that Hamblett had lied to 
him. But this was not Mary. ‘This 
woman was taller, different: he knew 
that at once, though he could discern 
hardly anything except the outlines of 
her form. 
‘ You’ve met my niece before,” said 
Hamblett, stepping between them. 
‘“Jacynth, this is Mr. Yorke, whom 
youll no doubt remember.” 7 
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And Yorke remembered her, though 
he had seen her but once in his life, and 
had never given her a thought since. 
But what she was doing there he could 
not begin to guess. 

It was Jacynth, the girl whom he had 
seen with Hamblett at Prince Edward, 
on the day when the patrol returned! 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE OUTLAW TRAIL. 


N the morning of the day that had 
just ended, the lawyer Hamblett 
had called as usual at the Petit 

Pas hospital, in which Mary was a pa- 

tient. 

after being dismissed from the witness 
stand, and had been taken to this in- 
stitution, where she had remained. 
Physically, she had quickly recov- 
ered from her prostration, but it was 
soon seen that her mind. was not yet 
able to face the tragic situation. For 
several days she had remained. perfect- 
ly passive, obedient to the nurses’ or- 
ders, and never asking any questions. 
After awhile they had come to the con- 
clusion that her memory had failed her. 
Though he had been located at 
Prince Edward for some time, Ham- 
blett was well known at the Petit Pas, 
where he had been one of the earliest 
settlers, and where he retained an inter- 
est in one of the largest lumber con- 
cerns. Out of philanthropy he had ar- 
ranged with the authorities to take the 
eirl—-whom nobody. wanted, now that 
she had served the purposes of the State 

—to an institution in Winnipeg. 

Hamblett had no intention of tak- 
ing her to Winnipeg. The desperate 
game that he was playing required that 
he should have the girl in his hands. 

The knowledge that, in his maneuvers 

against Randall, he was now working 

in the interests of justice, afforded him 

a queer kind of satisfaction, while his 

mathematical mind delighted in the 


very tangled nature of the skein whose 


ends he believed he held. 


She had collapsed immediately 
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The matron’s first words to him, 
when he arrived to take Mary away, 
were: | 

“ Well, Mr. Hamblett, and how did 
things go yesterday? I hope she didn’t 
make any trouble?” 

‘* No trouble—no trouble at all,” an- 
swered the lawyer, wondering what she 
was driving at. 

“I didn’t like letting that man you 
sent take her away,” went On the ma- 
tron, “ but that note you wrote was so 
positive, and you said everything had 
been arranged, and she’d be met at 
Hight Mile Station by the police am- 
bulance and taken on to Winnipeg right 
away.” | 
__“ Quite so—yes, everything went off 
all right,” said Hamblett. To excuse 
his presence, he asked if the girl had 
left anything at the hospital. He had 
instantly realized that she had been 
kidnaped. : . 

~ $0 Randall’s got wise to the fact 
that I’m double crossing him,” he solil- 
oquized, as he left the place. His fer- 
tile mind was already working upon 
fresh plans. He had already made all 
the plans for the desperate rescue of 
Yorke that night, and he resolved to 
make the attempt single-handed. 

Hamblett had been a very much 
wanted desperado in his early days, and 
courage and brains make an unusually — 
powerful combination. He had guessed 
that Randall would leave-no stone un- 
turned to get the girl into his power, 
and, in the light of his new plans, he 
was content-to let Randall’s agents do 
his work for him. He knew that Mary’s 
destination could be no other place than 
the lay mission on the Churchill. 

_ He guessed that Randall meant to 
meet her there, where she would be at 
his mercy. He guessed a great deal 


more, but the key to his mental pro- 
cesses was a series of events that had 
taken place four years earlier. 

And there was only one person who 
could use that key to unlock the combi- 
nation, frustrate Randall, and bring 
the entire conspiracy to light. 
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That person was Sister Agnes, the 


teacher at the Churchill post. 

NET amove on! We're starting!” 
Cummins. jerked Adair by the 
shoulder, and Adair opened his 
eyes and blinked drunkenly at the po- 
liceman. 

“ Starting? Where for?” 

“The mission on the Churchill,” 
swered Cummins, with a grin. 

&¢ God pe 
Adair staggered to his feet, glaring 
about him at the walls of the abandoned 
trapper’s shack, a few miles outside the 


Petit Pas, where he had spent days in 


what was almost an unbroken alcoholic 


stupor. 


“You've tricked me! You told me 
we'd have a good time here until Mary 
was discharged from the hospital, and 


then we'd all go off together.” 


“Which is just what’s happening. 
Mary’s outside, and the sleigh’s loaded, 
and we're starting for the Churchill.” 

“Mary, outside? Going north 
again, in this weather? God, it’s the 
worst. of the year, February !” 

“You said it right, Winston. But 
Mr. Randall wants you both very par- 
ticular, and. he’s going to meet you 
there with a nice little wad of bills for 
every one of us. So bea good boy and 
come along, Winston, because there 
ain’t no way out of it. After we've 
seen him, the world will be open wide 
for all of us.” 

Adair protested, pleaded, raved. His 
inexorable.  Stupefied 
though he was by the liquor he had 
been imbibing steadily since the trial 
began, Adair could see clearly enough 
what this portended. Randall meant 


to leave no loose ends; he meant to get 


possession of Mary, and to put him to 
death, up in the north, where there 
would be no inconvenient witnesses. 
At last, seeing that all his protests 
failed, Adair began sullenly gathering 
his possessions petal Somewhere 


cape would offer itself. He would need 


The word was a yelp. - 


all his wits, but his four years in the 
north had taught him many tricks, and _ 
gradually his hopes began to rise again. 

The sky was heavy and overcast, but 
the reflected glare upon the snow blind- 
ed the drunkard as he staggered out of 
the hut to where the sleigh stood wait- 
ing, six dogs, in good condition, ready 
to pull it on the ES journey to 
the mission. | 

Beside it stood Mary, wrapped in 
furs. Cummins had received instruc- 
tions to take good care of Mary. The 
girl’s appearance shocked Adair. He 
would not have recognized her if he had 
met her on the street. The skin was 
drawn tightly over the cheek bones, her 
eyes were hollow, and, when she turned 
them listlessly upon him, there was a 
vacant look in them as if the soul was 
missing. 

She did not know him. 

Adair yelped an expletive, and turned 
to Cummins, who was fastening the tar- 
paulin over the sleigh. 

“ You leave ‘her alone,” said Cum- 
mins. “‘ She’s been that way since the 
trial. Don’t you bother her, and she 
wont give us no trouble.” 

“ No trouble,” repeated the girl list- | 
lessly. ‘“‘ Who is this gentleman?” 

She took a step nearer Adair and 
looked at him intently. ‘Then sudden- 
ly, terrifyingly, the vacant eyes became 
charged with recognition. Screams 


broke from her lips. 


“It’s you—you!’ she cried. ‘‘ Where 
is he then? Where is he? © Where am 


Il? What are we doing here in this 


place?” 

She thrust her hands out as if striv- 
ing to push Adair out of her sight. She 
screamed once more, and toppled over. 
Bennett caught her, carried her to the 
sleigh, and laid her down. 

“ You done that, curse you!” he 
snarled at Adair, and booted him. Adair 
went down under a shower of blows 
and kicks. 

“You mush along now and keep 
your mouth shut!” “yelled Cummins, 
eae 3 him a pair of pnceegncee, « and 
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not a whine out of you if you want to 
get to the mission alive!” 


HROUGH the night and the rag- 
ing storm Hamblett, Yorke, and 
Jacynth plodded north. It was 

noon before they took their first sub- 
stantial rest, and by that time the storm 
was over, though the snow continued to 
fall steadily. Yorke realized that they 
were safe from pursuit. 

It was the best team of dogs that he 
had ever seen, and their night’s journey 
seemed hardly to have sapped their 
strength and eagerness. With such a 
start, they could afford to take their 
time on the journey. 

Yorke discovered that the sleigh was 
amazingly well equipped. There was a 
tent for Jacynth, and another for Ham- 
blett and Yorke. There were three 
sleeping-bags, and a buffalo robe for 
the girl. There was frozen alcohol for 
cooking, and a well-stocked commis- 
_sariat. Granted the physical endurance 
to face the cold and the storms, there 
would be no inconveniences on this trip. 

“Something of a de luxe outht, 
what, Yorke?” asked Hamblett. “ Well, 
T believe in traveling right.”’ His hand 
dropped on Yorke’s shoulder, and that 
odd kindliness that Yorke had seen on 
his face before shone in his eyes. 
“Don’t worry, Yorke,” he said. “OY OUF 
troubles will soon be over.’ 

“And Mary?” 

“They'll guard her. They won't 
dare let any harm come to her. No, 
she’ll be well looked after, Yorke. I 
may as well tell you that she’s been in 
the hospital since your trial. Id 
planned to get her away, but Randall 
outwitted me. I don’t like to use that 
expression, but he got wise to the fact 
that I was working against him, and 
Cummins and Bennett forestalled me. 
If they hadn’t there would have been 
four on this trip instead of three.” 


“ You mean you'd planned to bring 


her along with us?’ asked Yorke, 
stupefied. 
That precious pair af: birds. are 
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playing into my hands, that’s all. ‘The 
key to this crazy situation lies at the 
lay mission on the Churchill. If you’d 
known that when you passed through, 
you might have been able to turn it. I 
doubt it, though, without Jacynth. 
Now, you'll know everything when we 
reach our destination. Don’t ask me 
any questions. And don’t ask Jacynth. 
She doesn’t know enough to enlighten 
you altogether, and she’s got her own 
worries and anticipations. She’s a 
splendid girl, and there’s no reason 
why we three shouldn’t put our troubles 
by till we’ve got to face them.” 

“ Are we trying to overtake those 
men?” asked Yorke. 

~ No, my boy. We're going’ to beat 
them to the mission, and wait for them 
there.” 

Tell me one thing more. 
Mary was in the hospital. Was she 
very ill? Can she stand the trip, do 
you suppose?” 

Hamblett scratched a lump of ice 
from his chin. “ Physically she seemed 
in pretty good condition,” he answered. 
“ But she didn’t seem to remember all 
that had happened, which was just as 
well. The doc said her memory would 
come back all right when she was in 
new surroundings, And I guess it will 
when she sees you.” 

Yorke was forced to rest content 
with that. 


You say 


FE, really was content, for some- 
how, as the days passed, his faith 
in Hamblett grew. They forgot 

their troubles and became almost merry 

at times. It became plain to Yorke that 

Jacynth was in love with her guardian. 

She told Yorke a little about herself, 

though he could see that beyond a cer- 

tain point she did not want to talk. A 


fine type of the self-reliant Western 


girl, she had just finished her educa- 
tion in the Winnipeg, convent, and 
looked upon the journey, apart from its 
anxieties, as a delightful holiday. What 

the mission held for her Yorke could — 


not imagine, but he could see that Ja- 


cynth—he knew her only by that name 


—had implicit confidence in Hamblett. 

It was on the third day that they 
came upon the tracks of Cummins’s 
sleigh, cutting diagonally across their 
route. Hamblett slowed down the dogs, 
and they went on at a leisurely gait, 
the lawyer scanning the horizon from 
the top of every elevation through his 
glasses. Late in the afternoon, when 


Yorke and he were lying in a patch of. 


scrub that fringed a low hillock, with 
the sleigh halted below, Hamblett 
quietly handed the glasses to his com- 
panion. | 

Far in the distance Yorke saw some 
small black dots upon the snow, repre- 
senting their quarry. 

Hamblett laid a hand on his shoul- 
der. “I guess you're wanting to rush 
those fellows and get that girl,” he 


said. “‘ Here’s where you'll need all 


your self-restraint, my boy. As I told 
you, she’s safe in their hands, and the 
game I’m playing is for you as well as 
myself. To do that would probably 
destroy all your hopes of freedom, 
Yorke. I want those men. It’s my 
trap, and I’ve baited it.” 

Three days before, if Hamblett had 
said that, Yorke would have declined 
obedience. As it was, he finally acqui- 
esced, though Hamblett could see that 
the struggle was a hard one. 

“TIl do as you say,’ Yorke an- 
swered. 

“They've made good time,’’ mused 
the lawyer. “ Must have driven their 
dogs hard. Which means—do you 
know what that means, Yorke? That 


by 


Randall’s waiting for them at the mis-. 


sion. It looks like we’re going to have 
quite a reunion, Yorke. Only, we're 
going to get there first, and wait for 
the Cummins outfit.” | 

They made a wide detour, circling 
around the course that Cummins was 
taking. Two days later they struck the 
Churchill, and from the speed at which 
they had pushed the dogs it was almost 
certain that Cummins was behind them. 

On the last morning of their jour- 
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ney Hamblett drew Yorke aside and 
handed him a heavy little package which 
Yorke recognized as a box of car- 
tridges. 

“If Randall’s at the mission,” he 
said, “as I’m pretty well assured he is, 
we're going to hold him and wait for 
Cummins and Bennett. When they ar- 
rive, we'll make them prisoners, too. 
They won't suspect any danger, and it 
ought not to be anythfhg of a job. 
However, there’s always the chance 
that something may miscarry. If it 
does, we'll need to use our guns. In 
that case, forget that you’ve been a po- 
liceman, Yorke, and shoot to kill if 
you have to. But don’t kill Randall. 
We're going to need him badly.” 


CHAPTER.X XI. 
SISTER AGNES. 


“HE snow fell more heavily as the 

j. morning wore away, but they 
| made good time along the frozen _ 
stream. They halted for a brief lunch © 
about eleven, and then pressed the dogs 
harder. And presently, through the 
haze of the horizon, they saw the great _ 
cross of the mission upon the other side 
of the frozen river. 

The mission appeared strangely life- 
less after the busy scene that Yorke 
had witnessed there before. Apparent- 
ly, all the Indian children-had gone, 
and Yorke drew Hamblett’s attention 
to that fact. Hamblett nodded in a 
erim way. 

“Looks like Randall doesn’t want 
any more witnesses than he’s got to 
have,’ he said. “Keep your gun 
handy, Yorke. You'll find him pretty 
desperate. He doesn’t guess how near 
he is to his downfall. But don’t shoot 
him, as I said, unless you’ve got to.” 

The lawyer checked the dogs abreast 
of the first huts. “ You stay here awhile 
till I call you, Jacynth,” he said to his 
ward. | | 

The girl nodded.. Yorke saw how 
her cheeks were flushed and her eyes 
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sparkling, and wondered what awaited 
her at the mission. ‘That was the prin- 


cipal thing that she seemed to have kept 


to herself. Yorke was convinced that 
the girl’s presence had some bearing 
upon his own situation, or Hamblett 
would never have brought her on that 
wild journey. 

The two men left the girl sitting on 


the sleigh, and walked up the space be- 


tween the huts toward the mission 


building. Before they reached it, the 


door opened, and Sister Agnes stood on 
the threshold, as if awaiting them. 

she could not have been expecting 
Hamblett, and Yorke least of all men, 
and yet Yorke saw that there was not 
a quiver of surprise upon her face as 
she gravely acknowledged the two 
men’s greeting. 

“We want to see Mr. Randall,” said 
Hamblett quietly, in response to her 
look of inquiry. 

“Mr. Randall, did you say?” Sister 
Agnes’s eyebrows rose a trifle, in ai- 
fectation of well-bred surprise. “ But 
Mr. Randall’s not here, of course. Why 
should you suppose that he is here?” 

‘“ May we come in: aa asked Hamblett. 

“By all means,” she responded, 
standing aside. Yorke noticed that 
Hamblett’s hand was on-the gun in his 
pocket, and that he scrutinized the in- 
terior of the building sharply as he en- 
tered. 

Now came the hardest part, Yorke 
thought: the sudden, necessary change 
from friendliness to hostility that must 
ensue. How could one be hostile to- 
ward this gentle, smiling woman? 


ISTER AGNES took the initiative. 
Her eyes blazed, her voice grew 
harsh and menacing. She took a 

step toward Hamblett and raised her 
clenched hands as if she would strike 
him. 

“What have you come here for?” 

she demanded. “And why have you 


brought this gallows-bird with you?” 
ia Agnes, ” said Hamblett softly, “ do 
you remember the day when you per- 
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suaded me to take a step that changed 
the whole course of both our lives ?” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about. You had my confidence when 
you were my lawyer. Are you pro- 
posing to betray that confidence, in the 
presence of this vile creature? Is this 
blackmail ?” | 

“No, Agnes.” The lawyer’s voice 
was purring, soft, like something in- 
finitely tender and infinttely strong. 
“That day I yielded to you against my 
better judgment, but I told you that if 
ever the time came, I should expect you 
to do as much for me. The time’s 
come.” 

‘“ Again I tell you I don’t know what 
you are talking about. 
speak in parables. This fellow doesn’t 
count. Say what you’ve got to say.” 

“T want the truth—the written 
truth,’ said Hamblett. 

“Youll get nothing from me. I 
chose my life. I’ve made it. You're at 
your wit’s end, and you think you can 
come to me and bluff me into writing 
what you want me to write.” 

“It’s anything but bluff,” responded 
Hamblett gravely. “ Yes, I confess I 
need your written statement badly. But 
it’s not essential. If it is, at least it’s 
as essential to you as to me. But that 
comes later. Just at present, the mere 
agreement that you will fulfill the com- 
pact we made.” 

“TI tell you you'll get nothing!” cried 
Sister Agnes fiercely. “ ‘Who are you 
to come to me here with demands and 
threats? Who’s that third man in the 
sleigh with you?’ she went on, with | 
sudden suspicion. 

“ Pll tell you -soon,” said Hamblett. 

“Tt makes no difference, you'll get 
nothing from me, no matter how many 
of you there are. I’m not defenseless, 
as you doubtless thought when you 
came here. And I say again, who are 
you to make demands upon me? Can 
you begin to imagine even the tenth 
part of what I’ve suffered here—here 


in this loneliness, among these savages? 


I, who once a" the mob craning its 
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neck to. watch me when I drove along 
ie streets 2 

Yorke thought he had been right in 
supposing that Sister Agnes had been 


an actress once. Later he was to learn 


that she had been a very famous one. 

“IT gave up everything for my hus- 
band,” she went on, in fierce, impas- 
sioned, vibrant tones. “ll go on— 
yes, ll go on as far as I must. But 


now, when the end seems at hand, when. 
my four years of hell seem to have 


reached their termination, I say, who 
are you to come to me with demands?” 
“ J have the means to enforce them,” 
answered Hamblett. 
“Yes?” she laughed. “ What are 
those means ?”’ 


| FAMBLETT, without answering 
" @ her, stepped to the open door. 
“ Jacynth!” he called. 

At the name a little cry escaped Sis- 
ter Agnes’s lips. Yorke saw that she 
had suddenly gone white. For the first 
time during the interview she seemed 


to have lost control of her emotions. 


She reeled, then turned swiftly toward 
the lawyer as he stood in the doorway. 
She seemed about to speak, and then 
stood perfectly rigid and erect, watch- 


ing the girl. 


Jacynth was coming quickly up the 
trail from the sleigh. But it was Sis- 
ter Agnes whom Yorke was watching, 
and now she seemed to have the look 
of a demented woman in her eyes. — 

Suddenly she darted forward.. She 
seized Jacynth by the shoulders, and 
swung her around, peering wildly into 
her face. She burst into shrill laugh- 


“ter, the laughter of a mad woman. 


“Tt’s you, my little girl, my daugh- 
ter!” she cried hysterically. 
And she clasped the girl to her 


breast, moaning over her, while the 


tears streamed down her cheeks. ? “He 
told me you were dead! He lied to 


me. All these years I’ve mourned you 


as dead!” she sobbed. | : 
“ And I thought you were dead until 


last week,’’\,answered Jacynth, sobbing, 


too. “ It was only then that Mr. Ham- 
blett told me the secret that he’d prom- 
ised to reveal to me when I left school.” 

The two women clung to one an-. 
other, and kissed, and sobbed. Ham- 
blett had stepped back to Yorke’s side, 
and stood watching them, an inscrut- 
able expression in his eyes. Neverthe- 
less, the lawyer seemed deeply moved; 
it seemed clear to Yorke that he had 
not anticipated anything*so moving and 
emotional in the encounter. 

Five minutes must have passed be- 
fore the women grew calm. ‘Then 
Hamblett went up to the girl. 

“ Jacynth, my dear—” he began. 

Sister Agnes turned on him with in- 
describable ferocity. ‘“‘ You’re not go- 
ing to take her away from me!’’ she 
cried. “ Don’t,think you are! It will 
take more than you to part us!” 

“ T have no intention of parting you,” 
answered Hamblett. “I didn’t bring 
her here to use as a means of threaten- 
ing you, though you seem to imagine 
so. I simply wish Jacynth to go back 
to the sleigh for a little while, so that 
wé can talk over certain matters in pri- 
vate.” 

‘She shan’t leave me!” ; 
-“* Agnes, you're unreasonable. She 
shall remain in plain sight of you from 
this doorway.” 

‘I tell you she shan’t go! You don’t 
know what you’re saying! If you 
knew—” 

“Go for a little while; my dear,” 
said Hamblett to the girl, ignoring her 
mother. “Stay in sight ‘of this 
building, so that your mother can see 
you.” | 

“T tell you, if you only knew—” be- 
gan Sister Agnes. Then she threw up 
her hands with a violent gesture. “On — 
your own head be it, then!’ she cried, 
in accents that rang in Yorke’s ears like 
a wail of despair. 


HE girl clung to her mother in a 
long embrace, then went toward 
the door. Again Sister Agnes 

cried out, and ran toward her. But 


a. 
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she checked herself upon the threshold, 
and stood looking after her, her arms 
unconsciously extended, as if she meant 
to stop her, but found her initiative 
paralyzed. Suddenly she turned upon 
the lawyer. 

“Yes, you've got her well trained!” 
she sneered. ‘“ But it’s I who have her 
now, not you! Oh, these years, these 
years when I believed her dead. Is this 
your threat to make me talk? I laugh 
at it. If there’s:one thing more than 
all others that I can never forgive you 
for, John Hamblett, it’s for having tor- 
tured me like that, robbed me of her 
childhood—” 

“ That,” answered Hamblett, “ is one 
of the things J haven’t yet managed to 


forgive myself for, so your forgiveness 


would be superfluous, Agnes.” 
“Then what did you do it for? What 

did you hope to gain by it? Wasn’t it 

enough that I should be living in exile 


here, without being made to believe 


that my little girl was dead?” 

“Tt was William Randall’s pet idea,” 
answered Hamblett, “though I don’t 
claim that that exonerates me. He 
thought that if you believed your child 
was dead, you would be more satisfied 
to remain up here, and less likely to re- 
turn south, where your presence might 
upset our little arrangement. In short, 
Randall wanted you here, so as to keep 
your husband here, and he wanted him 
to stay here as long as possible, so that 
he might go on robbing the timber 
lands.” 

At these words a light broke in upon 
Yorke. He thought he saw the scheme 
now. Sister Agnes was Gerald Adair’s 


‘wife, and it was out of loyalty to Adair 


that she had taken up the work in this 

lonely place, so as to be near him. 
“| know that you played his devilish 

game for him,” cried Sister Agnes, 


“and I don’t know which of you I 


loathe the more. If one of you had the 
other by the throat, and was choking 
him to death, I wouldn’t intervene to 


save either of you. Oh, you'll pay for 


_ “Lite isn’t run on credit,” answered 
Flamblett. “Tve generally paid my 
way as | went along. But I guess this 
changes the situation.” | 

“ It doesn’t change it at all. What 
did you expect to gain by bringing her 
here? Did you think to change me, 
who never change?” 

“ Jacynth,” said Hamblett, “ under- 
stands very little of all this. She doesn’t 


know that you, the fameus actress, 


married again after her father’s death 
—that you married a man ten years 
younger than yourself, and came up 
here into these wilds to. protect him, 
abandoning everything. When I told 


her you were still alive, I let her think 


you came up here to bury yourself from 
the world, that there was some scandal. 
She’s not inquisitive. Nothing has 
come to her knowledge yet that cannot 
be glossed over. There’s no obstacle 
right now to your returning with us 
to Winnipeg, starting life anew with 
her anywhere you please. Can you af- 
ford to let her know the truth ?” 


f J changed his tone. He stepped 
closer to her. “‘ Agnes,” he said, 

“ your loyalty has been-wonder- 
ful, one of the finest things I’ve ever 


known. But the time has come when 


you must choose between your child 
and your husband, between living on 
here, abetting him in his infamy, strug- 
gline to keep secret what all the world 
will shortly know—choose between 
that and your child’s future. 

‘For him there is no future. All 
the wastes of the north cannot hide him 
when the truth comes out. What has 
he been to you during your four years 
here? Do you think I am ignorant of 
his participation in the work of the 
Lateau gang, of those squaws they stole 
each winter? One point before I’m 


through. That girl, Mary Adair—you 


were her friend. You learned that he 
had written to her in England. You 


‘met her, brought her here, hoping to 
help him through her. You know that 
Randall means to get her into his pow- — 
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er. Agnes, if you love her, as you pro- 
fess to do, be wholly on our side.” 
“Oh, I don’t know what to do!” she 


“moaned, pressing her hands to her 


head. Her resistance had been broken 
down at last. She looked at Hamblett 
helplessly. — 
“For the sake of those two women, 
and for your own sake: the truth!” 


said Hamblett inexorably. 


“The truth?” she cried with sudden 
fury in her voice. “Vil tell it, then. 
You've betrayed me, tricked me, given 
me four years of hell, but it’s Randall 
who was behind you. I’m willing to 
do as you say, John Hamblett, but ’— 
she uttered that shrill laugh again— 
“merciful God, what good will it do 
you now? Thetruth? Yes, you shall 
have it! Randall’s here at the mission, 
with all the Lateau gang, waiting for 
Mary Adair and waiting for you. He 
knew that you were on your way. You 
were watched every moment at the Pe- 
tit Pas. And they watched you arrive. 
He means to kill you both. I was to 


-listen to what you had to say, learn any- 


thing worth while, and as soon as [ 
left this building they were to kill 
you. You'll never leave it alive. And 
you sent Jacynth back, and—I wish 
that she was dead!’ | 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SIEGE. 


CUDDENLY Yorke realized that it 
) was growing dark. The short win- 
ter day was almost ended. The 
woman’s words fell upon his ears with 


a sort of unreality. Hamblett’s sharp - 


voice aroused him. 
“Where are they?” 
“In the huts, waiting! I don’t ex- 


pect they’ll wait much longer.” 


“Walk quietly out of this building. 
Go to Jacynth, take her to your own 
quarters. We'll attend to Randall and 
his men. If they get us—well, it’s no 
use my making plans. I’ve told you 


It was too late. One moment Yorke 
had seen Jacynth placidly sitting on the 
sleigh, the dogs about her, the next, 
through the gathering darkness and the 
falling snow her shrill scream of terror 
reached Yorke’s ears. 

And in an instant the scene had been 
changed. Men were running every- 
where; two had her by the arms and 
were trying to drag heraway. At least 
half a dozen were rushifig toward the 
building. | 

Yorke leaped out, with Hamblett at 
his heels. A volley filled the air, and 
Hamblett cried out and stumbled. Un- 
der him the snow began to redden. 

Yorke had not yet seen that. The 
volley had hurtled past him and he re- 
mained unhit; he emptied his revolver 
into the mob, and two men dropped. 
One lay where he had fallen, threshing 
the snow wildly with his boots, the 
other began crawling, cursing, after his 
companions, who had taken to their 
heels. * 

In another moment Yorke was 
among the howling, fighting dogs. The 
ruffan who had Jacynth by the arm 
fired at him point-blank. Yorke seemed 
to bear a charmed life, for that bullet 
missed him by a scant inch, though the 
wind fanned his cheek, and Yorke’s 
bullet, taking the other in the stomach, 
dropped him, groaning and squirming 
in agony. 

Next moment Yorke had the terri- — 
fied girl by the arm. “ Run for that 
building!’ he shouted in her ear. 
* Quick!’ he urged her, as fear seemed 
to paralyze her footsteps. “ Run!” 

still she hesitated, and then sudden- 
ly, seeing Sister Agnes standing, calm 
and immovable, in the entrance to the 
mission building, she ran toward her, 
crying out loudly. Bullets were pass- 
ing all about the space between the huts 
as the ruffians fired from their places 
of shelter, but she reached the building 
unharmed, and Sister Agnes and the 
girl disappeared within. 

A new rush was coming from a cor- 
ner hut. Not toward Yorke but to- 


} 


supported by Sister Agnes. 
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ward Hamblett, who had staggered to 
his feet, blood streaming from his 
thigh, and was desperately attempting 
to reload his revolver. Yorke calcu- 
lated the distance methodically, coolly 
reloaded in the midst of a shower of 
bullets, and then charged. forward, 
firing. 

Again he got his man, and again the 


-Lateau crew lost heart and turned and 


ran. Yorke noticed that Randall was 
nowhere within sight. 

In another moment Yorke had seized 
and supported Hamblett, and was help- 
ing him back into the building, stopping 
to fire at every form that showed itself 
‘among the huts. And again his luck 
held, though it was now almost too 
dark for accurate aiming. Yorke got 
Hamblett inside the building, and shut 
the heavy door. There was neither 
lock nor bar, but the door, opening out- 
ward, afforded almost as much protec- 
tion as if there had been. 

Yorke cast a hasty glance about him. 
There was a small window on either 
side of the mission building, there were 
the seats and crude desks of the pupils; 
there was Jacynth, trembling with fear, 
Outside 
silence had succeeded the uproar. 
= PAT are we going to do?” 
There was fear in Sister Ag- 
nes’s voice, yet. Yorke knew 
that it was on Jacynth’s account, and 
not on her own. 

“Fight it out,’ Yorke bnswetell 
“But this is no place for you. Take 
Jacynth to Randall, make your terris 
with him. That’s the only thing to do.” 

“No, I shall: stay here,” cried the 
oirlin shrill terror. “ Let me stay with 
you, John!” She broke from. her 
mother’s hold and ran to Hamblett as 
he stood leaning heavily against one of 
the desks. She stooped and saw the 
blood. “ You're wounded!” she cried 


fearfully. 

tistsa. Seratch, answered Ham- 
blett. 
dear.” 


“Go with your mother, my 
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gether. 


«Pip stay with you!” cried Jacynth. 
“T’d rather die with you than go out 
to those horrible men!” 

She flung her arms about him. “ I'll, 
die with you, John,” she whispered. 

‘“ No need to talk of dying yet,” said 
Yorke. .“ What are you going to do, 
sister Agnes? Decide quick! I think 
you'd better persuade Jacynth to go.” 

“T think she’s chosen rightly,” came 
Sister Agnes’s quiet tones.. I’ve got a 
revolver. We'll fight it out here. I'll 


never run from those Lateaus and Wil- 


liam Randall?!” 

There was measureless scotn in her 
tones. Sister Agnes had chosen her 
own side at last. 

“Then watch this window,’ said 
Yorke, indicating the one on the left 
of the building. “ I'll take this other 
one. Hamblett, watch the door. 
close to the floor to avoid the bullets, 
Jacynth.” 

Jacynth made no reply. She was 
tearing some material from her cloth- 
ing and trying to bandage Hamblett’s 
wound. The lawyer, still leaning against 
the desk, was covering the door with 
his revolver. 


Yorke had already scrambled upon 


a desk beside his window, and, crouch- 
ing down below the sill, was peering 
out into the darkness. Sister Agnes 
leaped upon a desk beside hers, just 
in time to see three or four forms, dim- 
ly silhouetted against the night, appar- 
ently forming a human ladder for the 
purpose of ascending. She whipped 
the French window. open and firéd at 
the head and shoulders that were 
slowly coming into view. Yells and 
oaths answered her, and the human 
ladder disappeared. 

An instant later the door swung fade 
The gang came swarming in, eight or 
nine of them, 


Hamblett staggered to his feet, fling- 
ing Jacynth to the floor, and, straddling 
her, he emptied his revolver into the 
oncoming mass. 


Keep 


crowding thickly to- 


As he leaped down | 
from the desk, Yorke saw, as in an in- 
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stantaneous picture, the whole scene. 
The two men in the front, struck by 
the lawyer’s bullets, fell back, and, kept 
on their feet by those behind, were car- 
ried bodily forward. In an instant 
Hamblett had been borne down. Yorke 
saw Sister Agnes spring from her place 
like a panther, and, reckless of danger, 
swing Jacynth away. : 


Then Yorke had hurled himself into 


the thick of the crowd, firing until the 
barrel sights ripped and gouged the 
taces of the drink-maddened crew that 
surged around him. ‘There was no 
room for firing now. Yorke struck out 
right and left with the revolver, heard 
a skull crack under the impetus of a 
blow. Then he was down on Ham- 
blett’s body, and looking up at a de- 
scending knife-blade. 

Crack! The knife fell from his as- 
sailant’s hand as the man pitched for- 
ward upon Yorke, deluging him with 
blood from the bullet wound in his 
throat. That had been Sister Agnes’s 
work. 

Yorke gained his feet. A rush, an- 
other mad encounter, and the crew 


were flying through the doorway, leav- 
ing three more of their number writh- 


ing in their death-agonies on the floor. 


ORKE kneeled over Hamblett, 
Jacynth upon his other side. 
“Where are you hit, old man?” 
Yorke asked. 
“They didn’t—get me!’ panted 
Hamblett. “‘ Only the—one wound in 
my leg. I’m—tired, Yorke. Tired and 
thirsty.” | 
The voice trailed away. Jacynth, 
sobbing, kneeled at her lover’s side. 
Outside there was silence again; inside, 
only the threshing of limbs and groan- 
ing of the dying men. 


_° Deliberately Yorke picked up the 


man nearest him, went out, and hurled 
the body into the snow. He repeated 
the action with the second man, and 
then the third. ‘There were no signs 


of their assailants, who seemed to have 


lost heart. 
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“ How many of them are there?” he 
asked Sister Agnes. 

“I don’t know. A dozen, perhaps, 
All the gang. They got a message to 
be here.” 

Yorke counted rapidly. ‘“ We’ve ac- 
counted for six at least,” he said. “ It’s 
a bad night for Randall. We must just 


go on watching. I can cover the door 


from beside this window. You saved 
me, Sister Agnes. HoW about water 
for him?” he added, indicating Ham- 
blett, though it was so dark that the 
gesture was unseen. 

‘There is none. We must wait till 
the moon sets, then get some snow.” 

“Have you a pail?” asked Yorke. 

‘* There’s a fire pail here.” She dart- 
ed to a corner, opened a closet, and 
came back, a large pail in her hand. 
“Take care of yourself!” she breathed. . 

Yorke went out unhesitatingly. ‘As 
soon as he opened the door, he could 
hear in one of the huts the voices of 
the gang raised in angry altercation. 
He scooped up a pailful of snow and 
got back undetected. He gave the pail 
to Jacynth. | 

suddenly a voice outside was heard 
calling the name of Winston. 

The speaker was Cummins. Cum- 
mins had arrived, and the realization 
that Mary was in Randall’s power 
stirred Yorke to renewed determination 
as nothing else could have done. 

“ Winston,” called Cummins, “TI call 
on you in the king’s name to come out 
and surrender. I’m in charge here. 
Come out, or you'll be shot down like 
a dog, Winston!” | 

Yorke remained silent. Later he 
heard a scurrying under the window | 
where he watched. He fired, and the 
scurrying ceased. Then Sister Agnes’s 


revolver sounded from the other win- 


dow. 

“They're doing something under 
here,’ she called to Yorke. 

“Keep out of the line of fire, and be 
ready for them,” he answered. 

And they waited once more. Every- 
thing was quite silent still. It must 


the farther end. 


of you any harm. 


the gang was chanting. 
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have been well past midnight. Were 
the gang waiting for dawn? ‘Yorke 
realized that their position was hope- 
less, whether Randall’s men attacked 
or sat down and waited. There was 
no quarter from which help could come. 
If it hadn’t been for Hamblett they 
might have tried a desperate sortie. 
Shrieks and howls and oaths burst 


upon their ears in a wild pandemoni- 


um. Yorke called to Sister Agnes to 
be ready. But no rush came. Instead, 
something began crackling and hissing 
along the outside of the building. The 
acrid stench of smoke drifted in, then 
smoke itself in blinding clouds. 

“ They’ve fired the building!” cried 
Sister Agnes, panic in her voice for the 
first time. - 


‘N another minute the old, tinder-dry 
building was alight. 
already bursting through the wall at 

It was growing hot, 

and the whole interior was filled with 

blinding smoke. 
“IT guess this is the end,” said Yorke. 

“I'm going to carry Hamblett out. I'll 

lay him down outside. You two stay 

with him. I don’t think they’ll do either 

It’s me they want. 

I’m going to fight it out. Maybe there’s 

a chance: I’ve been so darned lucky 

to-night. If I go down, you must let 

them think I kept you prisoners 1n here. 

It’s all we can do.” 

‘Count me in with you,” said Sis- 
ter Agnes. 
“ There’s nothing you can do.” 


** 1 can fight as well aS a man. No, ; 


don’t forbid me, Yorke. I tell you ’'m 
tired—tired of everything.” 

A chorus of mocking yells burst 
forth outside. ‘‘ Come out, Winston,’ 
“Come out 
and take your medicine.” 

By now the building was aflame from 
end to end. The smoke was billowing 
out in a dense cloud. Yorke saw that 
the smoke gave them a scant chance. 
If they could escape under cover of it, 
they’d at least win the open. He whis- 


Flames were 


greeted their - discovery. 
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pered-his last instructions to Sister Ag- 
nes, who put her arm about her daugh- 
ter; Yorke gathered the body of the 
unconscious man in his arms, and crept 
toward the door. By now the heat was 


scorching; in the smoke they were. 


choking, stifling. Yorke opened the 
door. 

He was out, in the thick of the 
smoke-cloud, the women treading close 
upon his heels. From semewhere on 


the other side of that smoke-barrier, 


the waiting crew were shouting insults 
and obscenity, but neither Yorke nor 
the women had been seen. They drew 
together at the side of the blazing 
building. 

“The trail behind the mission!” 
whispered Sister Agnes in agitation. 


“ If we can make the rear before they 


see ais!’ 

Yorke stumbled heavily along, with 
Hamblett in his arms. For a moment 
he thought that they would gain their 
objective. Then a rush of flame drove 
them away from the blazing building. 


At the same instant the pall of smoke 


was blown aside, revealing their pres- 
ence to the wolves outside. 
Yorke set 
Hamblett. down, turned, revolver in 
hand. Sister Agnes ran to his side. 

“ No, get him away!’ Yorke cried in 
her ear. “For Jacynth’s sake! Tl 
hold them off!’ | 

He saw her hesitate, and, without 
waiting for her answer, rushed for- 
ward into the thick of the advancing 
mob. Bullets hummed past him. He 
fred and charged, fired, reloaded, 
charged. 

fle must have gone berserk, for he 
remembered later that he heard him- 
self cursing obscenely, as the gang had 
done. He rushed them, and they would 
not stand. Figures appeared out of 
the dark and disappeared again. Once 
he fired point-blank into a face and rec- 


ognized Randall’s. Then Randall was 


gone, and he was fighting in the dark 
again. | 
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Yells 


A bullet pierced his knee, and he was 
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down. The wolves saw it, and rushed 
in. He was up again, reloading, firing. 


= His left arm dropped helpless at his 

aa side. He fired into a grinning face, 

Bee: - _and recognized it as Bennett's before 

Ss 4 disappeared 1 in a welter of blood and 
flesh. 

a Where were the women? Had they 


How long a time had passed since he 
had begun fighting in the dark? He was 
losing consciousness. He did not know 
how many times he had been hit, but 
slowly the scene was dissolving hike a 
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os dream. 

a Down on one knee, Yorke reloaded 

Sa tor the last time. His cartridges were 

ee gone. The baying sounds were all 

[oe about him. 

oo ’ Suddenly there came an outburst of 

a _ fresh firing on his left, in the direction 
cals of the river. Shouts sounded above 
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the din. From the mob came answer- 

self rigid with a last effort, whirled his 
-—-__ revolver about him, seeking for an en- 
emmy he could not find. 

He raised himself with a mighty ef- 
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a fort. “Come on, you damned mur- 

_—s derers!” he shouted. ‘‘ Come on, Cum- 

mins! Randall! Um waiting for 
you! }>? 


_. The firing was dying away into the 
distance. Silence profound descended 
on the snow-bound terrain. Behind 
‘him the mission, a roaring, blazing fur- 

eo: nace, lit up the landscape, casting its 
Re = ‘lurid light far and wide. 


ae _ But Yorke saw nothing, knew noth- 
~~ ing. ~=Slowly his limbs relaxed beneath 
ce him, and he dropped upon the snow. 

ba | 

es CHAPTER XXIII. 

a THE END OF THE CONSPIRACY. 

_ ~~~ FT was a long time before Yorke’s 
~~~ + vague consciousness of pain crystal- 
a lized into the reatization that he him- 


self aay Hor ree he was shea 


made good their escape with Hamblett ? 


And Yorke, holding him- 


fering. ‘The first clear impression that: 
he had was of Mary. 

That was what made him dubi- 
ous. How could he trust his percep- 
tions when Mary had been in Randall's 
power, and he had fallen under the bul- 
lets of Randall’s men? 

Then he heard a voice: “ It’s really 
me, Jim. You've asked me so many 
times? as 1f you didn’t believe it could 
be. I’m well, and yoi’re going to be 
well soon. Will you believe that, and 
Test ?” 

“ Who’s the other woman?” whis- 
pered Yorke. 

“ Do you mean Jacynth or Sister Ag 
nes. 

“ Are they alive, too?” Yorke mut- 
tered. ‘‘ And poor Hamblett ?” 

‘ He’s beating you to recovery, Jim. 
So won’t you please lie still, and stop 
worrying, and get well quickly—for 


my sake: ra 


Jim could do nothing but obey after 
that. Then there came the day when 
the dreams vanished, and he opened his 
eyes in the light of the blessed sunshine, 
and knew that he was looking at Mary 
Adair, and that he had come back to 
realities. 

He knew that he was in one of the 
smaller buildings of the mission. He 
knew that Sister Agnes and Jacynth, 
both looking very happy, helped Mary 
tend him. But beyond that he knew 
nothing, save that Hamblett lay in the 
next hut, and that it was a toss-up 
whether he was going to be allowed to 
visit Hamblett or whether Hamblett 
would visit him. 

It was a race for recovery in which 
the women backed their respective 
champions, Mary Yorke, and Jacynth 
her guardian and lover, with Sister 


Agnes preserving benevolent neutrality 
in hee contest. . 

As for the rest, the whole grisly 
scene seemed to Eee vanished tie the 
phantasmagoria of Yorke’s deliriums, 
and he would not ask what had oc- 
sdeite Nor did mes youchsate bed 
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By degrees Yorke began to realize 
that there existed a sort of unspoken 
agreement not to speak about the past. 
It was Hamblett who was going to en- 
lighten him, apparently, Hamblett who 
had been conscious long before him, 
though he had recovered more slowly. 
It was for this reason that the women 


were looking forward to the meeting. 


between the two men. 

The only thing Yorke knew was that 
a patrol from the Petit Pas had gone 
out to Spirit Lake and was expected 
back at the mission in a few days. But 
that he had learned indirectly, and 
somehow Yorke did not connect that 
fact with the other fact—that his life 
was forfeit under the law. He felt 
that. somehow the truth had become 
known; only he looked forward to the 
visit with Flamblett with increasing ea- 
gerness. 

And it was Hamblett who won the 
race toward convalescence. He was 
led into Yorke’s room one morning, the 
first that Yorke was able to situp. He 
sat down in a chair beside him, and 
Mary left the room. 


' HARDLY know where to begin, 
Jim. ‘The best laid plans go astray, 
as mine did, and then blind luck 

comes in to play its part. Somehow 
the police at the Petit Pas knew which 
way we'd gone. But when we made 
that detour they got onto the tracks of 
Cummins’s sleigh, and followed him to 
the mission. 

“They arrived here just in the nick | 
of time, to save you and to round up 
the survivors of the Lateau organiza- 
tion. And they’ve got Randall and 
Cummins.” 

“ And Adair?” asked Yorke. 

* Died—saving Mary. You'd better 
know the truth. Randall went mad at 
the last moment, and, knowing the girl 
was all that stood between him and the 
lands, tried to shoot her. That fellow 
-Gntercepted the bullet. 
thing he ever did. I guess there was 


ter all. But, Yorke, you called him 
Adair.” | 
6é Ves: ?? 


“ He wasn’t Adair. Mary knows the 


truth now, and that was what brought 
her back to sanity. I’ll tell you the be- 
ginnings of that business. Adair was 


the unidentified Englishman whom 


Beale, alias Winston, shot, four years 
ago, 

“Agnes, Winston’s wife, was a fine 
woman, ten years his senior, and witha 


daughter, Jacynth. She'd given up her. 


career for him, wastrel-that he was. She 
came to me in a frenzy, begging me to 
help save him from the gallows. That 
was the time when Randall and his 
crooked backers were getting their 
hands upon the Adair lands, With 
Adair dead, Randall would have to give 


an accounting. Randall happened to be 
He'd just. 


at the scene of the murder. 
learned Adair was there, and was try- 
ing to locate him. 

“ Between the lot of us we evolved 
a plan. Adair was to be buried as an 
unidentified Englishman. 
would invent the fiction that Adair was 
confined in a New York institution, 
and Winston was to be helped escape. 
We got him north, with the idea of 
helping him over the border later, but 
the net was drawn too tight, and Ran- 
dall was afraid. After awhile Winston 
began to play his own hand. He’d got 
the dead man’s papers, imitated his 
writing, and wrote to England, to get 
Adair’s sister out to help him. 

“ That was about the time when you 
butted into the game, Yorke, Unwit- 
tingly you pitted yourself against one 
of the crookedest powers in ‘the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba. And they’d have 


beaten you, if Randall hadn’t tried to 


hog too much. I was retained by the 


opposing interests, and, being heartily 
sick of Randall and his methods, I set 


to work to beat him, with the reste, 


‘that you know. 
The one fine | 


“Well, everything’s been cleared up, — 


Randall 


Yorke. The pal) woman ae ye a 


a iste Se a (postness 3 in him af €d out everyt 


trick she played on you, and seemed to 
think she’d done something wonderful. 
We've laid her in the toils. You'll be 


interested to know, by the way, that 


she’s more Randall’s wife than daugh- 


ter. At any rate, she’s certainly not 
his daughter ; nor his wife either. We've 
found three of them in various parts 
of Canada, and one in England, and 


probably there’s a number more.’ 


“ Randall’s in for a pretty heavy 
reckoning, and as for the woman, we’ve 
traced her history. She’s quite a well- 
known crook, with her finger-prints in 
the rogues’ galleries of half a dozen 
states and provinces, Blackmail of the 
kind she played with you was a special- 
ty of hers, and she served a term for it 
in Montreal. 

“Well, Yorke, the cat’s out of the 
bag now, and the bag’s closed. When 
you go back to the Petit Pas with the 
patrol, you'll find-yourself the hero of 
the day. I understand you get the 
credit for bringing the whole conspir- 
acy to light, and there’s talk of a pub- 
lic reinstatement and promotion for 
you. I’m glad, old man. But, Lord, 
Yorke, why were you so pig-headed as 
not to stop and have a drink with me 
that day at Prince Edward? I might 
have saved you a good deal.” 

Yorke grinned weakly as he clasped 
Hamblett’ s hand. 


1) long time. It was hard to believe 
— that everything was at an end. 
And of the whole of his experiences 
one thing stood out most prominently 
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,jpUT iterward he lay thinking for a. 


—that first journey with Mary Adair - 
over the trail to Spirit Lake. 

He had felt then that this was the 
sort of comrade he had always want- 
ed. Was that comradeship now at an 


end forever? 


Mary came into the room and sat 
down beside him. ‘‘ Did Mr. Hamblett 
tire you, Jim?” she asked. 

Yorke shook his head. 

~ #16 ton wos? * 

“He told me everything.” 

“| didn’t know whether you were 
strong enough yet. Sister Agnes and 
I had quite a quarrel about you. She 


wanted to wait awhile, but I could see 


that you were worrying. And you’re 
still worrying, Jim. What are you 
thinking of ?”. ie 

“I was thinking of our journey to 
Spirit Lake—as enemies, Mary. I was 
devoutly wishing that we could go on 
the trail together again some day, as 
friends.” 

She turned a vivid red. She half- 
turned, as if to go, then sat down and 
looked at him again, and he saw that 
her face had gone white. 

“Do you think we can, Mary?” 
Yorke reached out his hand and took 
the girl’s in his.. But she averted her 


face, and Yorke was silent, fearing that 


his question had evoked too many mem- 
ories. 

He had just abandoned hope of any 
answer when she turned her face to- 
ward his again, her he bright with 
unshed reare 

“1 think we can—some Se she 
answered. 


END. 
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Softy recognized him as a man from 
headquarters 
Softy Cyril, cracksman, had a weakness—but it wasn’t a softening of his a 
| gray matter, as the detectives could testify i 
ts By J. LANE LINKLATER _ 7 
“CN OFTY ” CYRIL was in a tele- ing, light fingered, quick thinking, ca- a 
) phone booth. He was also ina _ pable. 
jam. Either the booth or the The fact that he was a genius in the 
jam made him feel uncomfortably use of explosives, for which he had a 
warm. There were small drops of strange passion, brought him very close” a 
moisture on his brow. to the peak of efficiency. He was in- © . 
He had a nice brow, too, broad and deed perfectly equipped for the furtive 
fair. And large dreamy blue eyes, a business in which he had been engaged, © 
rather delicate nose, and a mouth except for one temperamental weak- i. 
which, had it belonged to a young lady, ness—which had given him his nick- 
would have been described as rosebud. name—a sentimental strain that was 
Indeed, there was nothing at all in peculiarly out of harmony with his de- 
Sofity’s appearance, unless it was the votion to dynamite. : 
] occasional intentness of those large Presently Softy’s telephone connec- 
eyes, that would have indicated he was_ tion was made. | 
an expert in the use of dynamite-.and ~ Is that you, Rose?” he asked very a 
_ other agencies of destruction. Softy gently. — | Paes | Ben 
= was one of the most accomplished Rose was a young widow who, due — 
members of his profession; or rather, to early family connections, was fa- a 
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DYNAMITE. oo 
deserted those ways. And she had a 


little place of her own, across the In- 
tercounty Bridge, tucked peacefully 
away, miles out in the country. 


Rose was the most urgent reason 


for Softy’s decision to divert his un- 
doubted talents into more legitimate 
and less hazardous channels. 

“ Yes,” said Rose. She had a pleas- 
antly brisk voice; the voice of a woman 
who was quite sure of her ability to 
keep a man in line. “I thought you 
were to be out here this. evening, 
Cyril.” 

“I—I couldn’t make it,” Softy 


apologized. “ ~ But I'll be out early 1 in 


the morning.” 

But there was less assurance in his 
eyes than in his voice as he said it. 

“ All right,” 
“ Pll be waiting for you.’ 


‘“ How’s Betty?’ Softy inquired so- 
- disarmed him. For softy spoke in a 


licitously. 
Betty was Rose’s little girl. If 
Rose, single-handed, had been unable 


to lure Softy away from his piratical 


enterprises, Betty could have done it 
easily. 

Little Betty, in short, was ir- 
resistible. | 

“She was disappointed because she 


expected you, and then had to go to 
bed without seeing you,” Rose told him. 


bluntly. ‘ But she might forgive you,” 
she relented a little, “if you’re here in 
time. for breakfast to-morrow morn- 
ane. 

Softy promised Sitd ily that he 
would be there, before he hung up. 


Then he let himself out of the booth, 


quietly and quickly, picked up his suit- 
case, zigzagged through a dozen side 


streets and back alleys, and at last ar- 


rived outside the Gold Bail Billiard 
Parlor. 

E shot a few quick glances up 
and: down the street, went into 
the billiard parlor, kept tight on 

through a side door connecting with 
the sale shop, and opened the door 


k of 4] the I barhes son t ateled 


acknowledged Rose. 


into the spacious. lobby of the Adams, 
the city’s finest hostelry. 

He hesitated just long enough to lo- 
cate the counter over which the night 
clerk was presiding. He moved rapidly 
in that direction. Halfway across the 
lobby he stopped abruptly; he had 
caught sight of a stocky figure at the 
cigar counter. 

* Fatty Becker!’ muttered Softy. 
‘Must be house dick ¢n this joint.” 

Softy changed his suitcase from his 
right hand to his left very carefully, 
and proceeded; it was too late to re- 
treat now. 

The night clerk of the Adams was a 
large, stout gentleman, accustomed to 
polite dissimulation; but when he had 
taken note of Softy’s somewhat too 
sporty attire, he could not altogether 
suppress a start. 

However, it was Softy’s voice that 


low, gentle, altogether musical voice 
that was not unlike that of a refined 
woman. Indeed, his associates, after 
listening to him singing some heart- 
rending melody, had often argued the 
point as to whether it was high tenor or 
low soprano, 

“With bath, please,” 
plaintively. 

Softy took the pen proffered and, 
with an almost obvious mental strug- 
gle, registered under the first name 


said Softy 


that came into his head—it happened 


to be Victor Sousa. A bellboy took 
the key from the clerk; he also picked 
up Softy’s suitcase, but that watchful 
gentleman gently, but swiftly and very 
firmly took it away from him. 

On the way to the elevator Softy 


did something that was really against 


his better judgment. He realized his 
recklessness fully, but he found it 
quite impossible to resist the impulse. 
He stopped to indulge in a moment of 
affectionate play with a dog, a large 
and frisky Airedale, who immediately 
appeared to recognize in him a firm 
friend and a kindred spirit. Indeed, 


it was Bs ge at the Pes s life so 
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far had been lived only in patient 


preparation for this meeting with 
Soity Cyril. 

Naturally, this ardent and dramatic 
encounter attracted some attention, 
and it was with some difficulty that 
Soity finally succeeded in tearing him- 
self away. cr 

As he stepped into the elevator 
Softy turned his head back toward 
the main entrance—but his eyes were 
twisted in the direction of the cigar 
counter. 

Had Fatty Becker seen him? He 
wasn’t sure. Becker didn’t appear to 
be watching him, but undoubtedly 
Fatty also could turn his head in one 
direction and look in another. And 
the distance between them was too 
great to detect any such deception. 


N his room, Softy cautiously low- 
ered his suitcase to the floor near 
the bed, without jarring its con- 
tents. Then he locked the door, took 
off his collar, sat down in the larger 
of two chairs, and lit a cigarette. At 
one breath he inhaled enough smoke 
to choke an ordinary chimney, and 
successfully- exuded it in spasmodic 
puffs. ae Pict, 
He was thinking. Was he making 
his get-away? Or was he only making 
his capture so much easier? Why had 
he come here to the Adams? A hunch, 
of course, but under the circumstances 
it looked a little goofy to Softy now. 
No doubt the bulls were trailing 
him. Marugg, his partner—his ex- 


partner now—would see to that. Ma-. 


ruge had promised it, and Marugg 
would stick to his promise. 

This wasn’t the first time that that 
soft spot in Softy’s otherwise safe and 
solid mental armor had brought on 
trouble between him and Marugeg. 
There was that time, not over a month 
ago, when they were on the inside of 
a swell dump out on Grandview Ave- 
nue. eM 
Prospects were good for a rich haul. 
_ There was a children’s pz 


rty going on 
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downstairs, and upstairs was deserted. 
But Softy had to go and spoil it. He 
crept down the stairs to take a squint 
into the big room where all the kids 
were playing around. | 

A pretty lady was playing at the 
piano, and a little girl, with long gold- 
en curls, was singing. Afterward 
softy couldn’t quite remember the 
name of the song, he was so enthralled, 
but he thought it was either ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” or “ Sweet Adeline.” 

He stayed so long that some one 
came in by another door and sur- 
prised him. He gave the alarm to Ma- 
rugg, and they got away all right, but 
it was a close call, and the afternoon’s 
work went for nothing. 

Well, if there was one thing that 
Marugg was not, it was sentimental. 
And he served an ultimatum on Softy 
Cyril right then that if he ever got 
collared by the cops because of Softy’s 
soft-headedness, Softy might just as 
well walk in and make himself at home 
in the next cell. 

And then had come last night’s 
debacle. 

If the job had turned up a day later 
Softy would have been safely out of 
the way. As it was, he had felt that 
he was in no position to refuse to par- 
ticipate—he knew that Marugg was a 
very insistent person, quick to resent 
any opposition to his plans. So Softy 
had thought it better to agree, prom- 


ising himself that he would take none 


of the loot for himself, and that im- 
mediately following the contemplated 
excursion he would disappear—and 
Marugg would see him no more. 
They had almost finished the job 
they had tackled in a classy crib facing 
the river. Softy sneaked down to the 
living room ahead of Marugg, and he 
noticed a bird cage hanging over by 
the window. It was a chilly night, and 
a cloth had been hung over the cage to 
keep the bird warm. | 
Now, if there was something that 


Softy liked better than 2 dog, it was 
a cat; and if there ay 
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is that he doted on more than a cat, it ruge would squeal on him, and 
—-- was a bird. Marugg knew every possible hangout 
@ _ He just couldn’t resist the tempta- that he might use, except Rose’s place, 


tion to lift the cloth and take a peek 
at the bird—it was a brightly colored 
canary. Soity turned his flash light on 
it, the better to admire its delicate 
charm, and as soon as he did that the 
canary began to warble a song that 
could have been heard all the way 
down to the city jug, if there had been 
any one awake down there. 


-ARUGG, who had just ead 

_ the foot of the stairs, was ready 

to commit murder. He lum- 
bered across the hving room and 
tapped Softy on the shoulder—not 
very gently. | | 

“Say,” he whispered hoarsely, 

“ whaddaya tink dis is—a class in 
bot’ny, orsomep’n?” 

Softy turned out his light and let 
the cover down over the cage. But the 
canary had worked up to a rattling 
good start and kept going strong. 

Maruge nudged Softy. “Say, 
stick yer hand in and choke dat bird— 
quick !” 

Softy thereupon opened the little 
gate and put his hand in the cage, but 

as soon as he had grabbed the canary 
and felt it flutter in his hand and heard 
it “ peek, peek,” in a feeble, stifled sort 
of.way, he lost heart, pulled his hand 
out again, closed the gate, and let the 
bird sing away at the top of its full- 
voiced soprano. | 

Maruge cursed, and began to gather 
his loot in a big hurry, but it was al- 
ready too late. On the second floor a 
nervous and suspicious woman—there 
is one in almost every house—had-been 
aroused, and had raised an alarm. 


Marugg was a little too heavy for 


the work. He was caught with the 
goods. Softy, who didn’t want the 
goods anyway, was too quick for the 
pursuers, and got away. 

— But as soon as he had realized what 
So hei ie alee eines lacs Be was 
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and would: wise the cops to all of them. 


Every one of his hiding places would — 


be watched, 
the city. 

If he could only have crossed the 
Intercounty Bridge he could have kept 
his breakfast engagement with Rose 
and Betty. But that avenue of escape, 
of all places, would be most carefully 
watched. 

“He had managed to eet back to his 

room, take his suitcase, and leave just 
ahead of the arrival of three dicks 
from headquarters. He had managed 
to sneak from place to place during 
the day, and the coming of night had 
found his position increasingly imse- 
cure, 
- He had to do something, go some- 
where. And a sudden hunch had 
urged him to seek refuge in the Adams 
—the most expensive hotel in town. 
He felt sure that, once there, he would 
be temporarily safe, if he could get 
there unobserved. 

Well, he was there; but already 
doubt had begun to assail him. He 
Was in all right, but how could he get 


as well as the exits from 


out? 


Anyway, he thought, he could get 
a few hours’ sleep, and in the early 
morning he might— 

There was a vigorous tap on his 
door. 

Softy realized with sudden force 
that if he were really discovered he 
was in the worst place in the world to 
escape. He was on the fifth floor, and 
climbing out of the window was im- 
possible. There was no exit, except by 
way of the door upon which some one 
even now was tapping. 

But Softy was practical. He knew 
that he couldn’t sit there indefinitely 
while a visitor was asking admittance. 
He got up, went to the door, unlocked, 
and opened it. 

Ke was a _ Short, Pura man with 
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pleasantly humorous expression on his. 


broad face—Fatty Becker. 


ELL, well, well!’ boomed 
Beceer. "14 it isn’t Softy 
Cyril!” 

It was a salutation that did not 
serve to cheer Softy. In the old days, 
when Becker had been on the city 
force, it was just such a greeting he 
had habitually used when anticipating, 


or celebrating, the end of a successful 


chase. Softy had learned to associate 
those hearty “ well, wells’ with some- 
thing well enough for Becker, but not 
so well for himself. 

“Come in,” said Softy gloomily. 

It was an unnecessary invitation— 
Becker was in already and the door 
closed behind him. 

Softy’s one hope lay in the possi- 
bility that Becker was not yet aware 
of the fact that the cops were out in 
full force in pursuit of him. Some- 
how, something in Becker’s leisurely 
manner bolstered up this hope. 

“What doing, old-timer?” 

Of course Becker would be curious. 
Softy was not a regular patron of the 
Adams. 

“Tust blew in from a little trip out 
of town,” said Softy smoothly. “ Got 
a little roll, and thought I’d like to 


put up at a real joint for a change. 
A guy gets tired of these — 
dumps.” 

Sure.’ Becker meditated a mo- 


ment. ‘‘ Some time since I seen you— 


not since that time you blew open the 


Power Company safe.” 

“Who, me?” Softy protested vir- 
tuously. “Now you know [I never 
did—” 

“ Aw, I know they couldn’t prove 
it. But I know who done it all right. 
Ain’t nobody around this town that 
could do as neat a job, except you. 
You sure know your stuff when it 
_ comes to the strong stuff, Softy.” 

Softy acknowledged this glowing 
ve with silent modesty. 
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The suitcase was in the way, and he > 


started to pick it up. 

“ Wait!’ exclaimed Softy, with 
more than a trace of nervousness. He 
took the suitcase away from Becker, 
= gingerly placed it over apaae the 
wall. 

Becker gazed at him curiously. 

“What kind of loot is it, Softy?” 

“That ain’t no loot,” said Softy, 
rather eruffly. - 

Becker laughed loudly. - 

“All right. Take your word for 
it. By the way, I never would have 
known it was you—couldn’t see you 


very distinctly from where I was stand- 


ing—until I saw you stop and fuss with 
that hound down in the lobby.” 
Softy grunted. He had suspected 
that. At that moment he swore off 
all animals from then on. Henceforth 


he would be as tough—still, he re-. 


flected, he was going to change his 
mode of life and he wouldn’t need to 
be so careful. 

“ Well,” said Softy, apologetically, 
Eg 8 | tired. Guess Til turn in. 
you— 

The phone bell rang. Softy looked 
at it stupidly. Then he looked at 
Becker, somewhat more intelligently. 

It was Becker that made for the 


phone, which was standing on a small 


table at the head of the bed. His eyes, 
as he picked it up, were not quite as 
friendly as they had been. 

Yes. . Becker talking. . Is that 
right? Yes, he’s here. You bet I'll 
hold him. Qh, don’t worry. Just run 


along up here.” 


So that was it! It was clear to Softy 
now. Becker had suspected something, 
and before coming up he had put in 
a call for headquarters. 

Softy was straightening out the bed 


clothes, as if there was nothing the 


matter, nothing in the way of his go- 
ing to bed at once. Becker had replaced 
the receiver, was standing by the phone 


not more than two feet away from the 
bed, his right hand close to ie a lp 
pocket. : ‘Si ee 
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DYNAMITE. — | 495 
to make a rapid survey. If only he 


Softy was not very strong, but he 
was very, very quick. With a care- 
less flip he lifted a heavy blanket off 
the bed, and over Becker’s head. A 
bedsheet served to tie around Becker’s 
ample waistline. It was not a very 
thorough job, but it would detain 
Becker for several minutes. 


\, UICKLY Softy opened the door, 
-stepped out and closed the door 

~ behind him. He was playing in 
luck. He did not have to wait for the 
elevator; it had just get to pick up 
another passenger. 

He reached the praia floor. In- 
stinctively, he made for the side en- 
trance. A moment later he cursed the 
instinct—he should have known that 
when the police visited a high-class 
flop-house like the Adams they would 
come to the side entrance. 

Through the single revolving door 
he could see a man just parking a mo- 


tor cycle, and he recognized him as 
Then - 


an emissary from headquarters. 
a black wagon edged in behind the mo- 
tor cycle, and on the front seat were 


a uniformed policeman and a plain-— 


clothes man. 
Two of them made for the entrance 


with all speed, leaving the policeman 


on the wagon. With just as much speed 


Softy covered the distance between 


himself and the nearest large chair, 


into which he sank out of sight. 


The high back of his chair complete- 


ly concealed him from the officers, and | 
~soon he knew that they were on their 


way up in the elevator. 

He. got to his feet, and this time 
moved rapidly toward the front en- 
In a moment he was outside, 
breathing, once again, the air of free- 
dom. 

Without hesitation he turned to the 


right and began to walk as unobtrusive- 
ly as he could without reducing the 
He did not know — 


necessary speed. 
just where he could go, but deliy would 


be fatal. 
seepee de reached the corner, and d stopped 
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could find some way out of town! But 


he knew that practically every highway 


would be watched. If he made the at- 


tempt, he would be almost sure to run — 


right into trouble. 

Perhaps— 

“Good Lord!” 

Softy had been just on the point of 
starting on again when he realized that 
he had forgotten something. 
case! 

For a moment he stood staring 
dazedly ahead of him. 

“T’ll have to go back,” he muttered, 
“Til have to go back.” _ 

But for several seconds he wavered. 
It was ridiculous to return to captivity 
after having eluded his pursuers. Why 
not keep on? 

“Oh, well,’ he thought. “ Prat 
ably couldn’t make it, anyway. They 
got the whole town watched. Maybe 
get a better break later, somehow. Be- 


sides, couldn’t leave the suitcase in that 


hotel room. It might mean— 
He paled at the cruelty of it, the pos- 
sible ghastly results. 


Despondently, Softy slouched back 


into the hotel, up the elevator, along 


the hall to the: room from which be 


had fled. 

The door was open. Fatty Becker, 
now freed from his bonds, was trying 
to explain to the two officers, without 
reflecting too much discredit on him- 
self, just what had happened. 

Fatty was evidently tired. He start- 
ed to sit down—on the suitcase. 

“Look out!” yelled Softy from the 
door. ‘Don’ t—sit—on—that—suit- 
case!” 


HEY stared at him. For a mo- 
ment that was all they could do— 
‘just stare at him. Becker looked 
ee ludicrous as he scrambled to his 
eet. 
There had been desperate concern, 
actual fear, in Softy’s voice, and the 
others were quick to sense it. There 
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_clock, timed to go off at midnight.”” He 
looked at his watch. 
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rible susie have happened had Becker 
let his weight down on the suitcase. 


Then a light flooded Becker’s slow- 
working brain, and with the light came 


a touch of terror. 


“My Gawd, Softy, you mean that— 
that the thing might blow up?” 

Softy hesitated an instant, then 
seemingly he decided that he might as 


_ well come clean. 


73 


he whispered. ‘“ That’s 
Its—Fatty, it’s a 


** Sure : 


“And it’s now 
twenty minutes to twelve, and I don't 
know how we can stop it.” 

“Why did you bring the danged 


thing ha ?” demanded Becker. 


¢: Job I was hired to do. Good Lord, 
no time to explain now,’ he cried ur- 


gently. “ Man, we got to get it out of 
_ here—out of town, it ought to be—or 


it “ll raise merry hell.” | 
Becker turned to the headquarters 
‘Well, officer, here’s your pris- 


oner—and also his cargo. It’s up to 


you.” 


The headquarters detective paled 
suddenly. | 
“Say, Softy,” he barked, “you 
and it’s 
up to you to take it where it won't do 


any damage.”’ 


“Yes, but where—” 

“We got to act quick, ” urged the 
detective. 

He addressed the motorcycle rider. 

“Harry is waiting on the wagon. 
You chase down and tell him about 


this. Then you go ahead on your 
motorcycle and clear the way. Go 


straight out of town over the Inter- 
county Bridge. Harry will follow you 
in the wagon—with Soity and his suit- 
case.’ 

The headquarters man paused very 
briefly. 
another machine.” 

The a man was eey on 


~ ARGOSY-AL STORY. 


“Then Ill come along, in - 
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tled down to the street. 


Soity could see the motorcycle man, 


already on his way a block down tl 


street, siren wide open. The policeman 
all ready 


on the wagon was fidgeting, 
to go. Softy climbed up beside him, 
and put his suitcase under his legs. 
In a moment they were on their 
way. Fortunately, with the time now 
approaching midnight, there was little 


traffic. 


The policeman referred to as Harry 
lost no time. The wagon roared 
through the town,. taking corners with 


no regard for the desirability of stay- 


ing upright, sometimes careening peril- 
ously from side to side. 

The motorcycle was now leading by 
several blocks. Behind them the cau- 


tious meaeaiarnr® man was not even 


in sight. 
Halfway to the bridge Softy leaned 


over and shouted in Harry’s ear, at 


the same time. looking at his watch: 
“We ain’t got much time!” 


Harry, who had a large family that — i 
expected him home in the morning, | 
tried desperately to get more speed out 


of the wagon, but already it was going 


the limit. : 
A few seconds later Softy again 


leaned over and yelled: 


“Say, this jerking is dangerous— 


might touch it off any minute.” 


Harry swore. He remembered that 


this very day his wife had told him 
something, just before he kissed her 
good-by, that imdicated another in- 
crease in the family. 

It. was dangerous to reduce ee 


and it was dangerous to maintain it. — 


Suddenly Harry came to a decision. 


picked up hiss suitcase, and they hus ‘ 


‘ ° 


list 


The devil take this job, anyway—he 


had the offer of another one with 2 


private outfit, and it wasn’t ina dyna- 


mite factory either. 
The wagon slowed down. 


i Bere, : a 
he bawled at Softy, “she’s all yours. 
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Softy was driving - now; he rapidly — 


picked up speed again. 

It was within five minutes of mid- 
night. Several blocks ahead was the 
Intercounty Bridge. The motorcycle 
had already reached there. As he 
neared the bridge Softy could see the 
motorcycle man talking to a small 
sroup of men; quite evidently they 
were dicks who had been posted there 
in wait for him. 

But now, with some satisfaction, he 
saw them scatter. 

With a great clatter the wagon shot 
onto the bridge. In less than a minute 
he was across, lunging and swaying 


furiously through the sleepy little 
town at the other end of the bridge. 


Soon he was out in the country. 


Softy sighed in his meditative way. 
He knew that the motorcycle would 


follow shortly, but he was no longer 
perturbed. 
The road wound in and out through 


well-wooded country, making it easy. 


for the pursued, who knew where he 
was going, and difficult for dad pur- 


~ sguer, who did not. 


Presently he bumped off the road 
through a barely discernible opening in 
the brush. He came to a stop, turned 
off the lights, and waited. 


The motorcycle approached, 
chugged by, and was gone. 


Softy lit 


NS 


T 


_very small feet. 


a aeirede: he could rest now for 
a little while, 


TR morning sun was shining into 
_ Rose’s kitchen. Rose was busy 
preparing breakfast. Softy was 
contentedly sniffing the odor of the 
steaming coffee and gazing dreamily 
out of the window. 

Presently there was the patter of 


with a very round face and large 
brown eyes as clear as the morning, 
came trotting into the kitchen in her 
nightgown. 

Softy’s face lighted happily, then 
suddenly it clouded with consterna- 
tion. 


the door. In her rush for Soity’s arms 
Betty had knocked against it, and it 
was teetering uncertainly on the brink 
of toppling over. 


swiftly Softy leaped forward and 


caught it. Then he carefully put the 
suitcase on a chair and opened it. 

“Are you. all right, Fritzi?” he 
crooned anxiously, peering into the 
suitcase. 

There was a moment of silent sus- 
pense. 

Then, very weakly, “ Meouw,” said 
Fritzi, who was but a few days old. 

And Betty = her ons. 


THE END. 
U U 
One Million Pounds of Locomotive 


HE American policy of “ building ’em bigger and better ” 
at the plant of the American Locomotive Company a short time ago when 


was exemplified 


the largest freight locomotive in the world steamed from the shops to take. up 
its task of hauling three ordinary TRIED trains over the mountain grades of 


a Western railroad. 


The monster engine, with its tender, weighs one million eighty-seven 
thousand pounds and stretches out nearly the length of a city block. While 
its width is restricted so that it can be operated on a two-track system, the 


_ top of its cab is sixteen feet above the rails. 
is capable of developing six thousand horse power, and engineers estimate that, 
with a capacity load behind the engine, its automatic stoker will throw enough 


At full throttle the locomotive 


coal over the grates ina single hour to keep an ediel = ey warm for two 


Betty, a little lady 


Softy’s suitcase was standing near 
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A RGOSY has a habit of popping up 


in queer and unexpected places— 
but here is an incident that takes the 
prize. Escobar’s Mexican rebels. por- 
ing over George Worts’s “ The Silver 
Fang ” between scrimmages! 


f 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
As I sit and ponder over the matter I feel 
that in exercising the privilege of writing 
your department, I am, in reality, performing 
a duty. Some recognition for the years of 
enjoyment I have reaped from your pages is 


due you. 


My passion for the Arcosy began some 
fifteen years ago, when, at the age of twelve 
years, | read my first copy. 

While traversing the back lots and alleyways 
so dear to the hearts of all boys as avenues 
of progress, I came upon a stack of discarded 
Cavaliers in some kind party’s trash barrel. 
So started my crowning passion. Since that 
time few are the copies I have missed. 

In 1920 1 worked my way to South America. 
That trip ended suddenly in Lima, Peru. 


tarried too long over the sights of the city 
-and missed my ship by not much more than 


thirty-five feet. Two far to jump at that. 
A year spent there, with the Cerro de 


‘Pasco Copper Company was whiled away with 


our magazine as companion. The issues were 
sent to me by my mother, and I don't believe 
1 missed a copy. 

So on through life, and I’ve seen strange 
scenes and places since 1920. Due to my 
mother’s knowledge of my tastes I have my 
ArGosy wherever I may be. 

Just two weeks ago I came up from Jiminez, 
Mexico, where I had the privilege of /seeing 
a demonstration of artistic ammunition wast- 
ing. | 
While waiting for a clear field and a mili- 
tary escort I was looking over the nondescript 


camp of General Jose Gonzalo Escobar, rebel 


leader. Invading a group of tattered soldiers, 
I found some fifteen of them breathlessly 
hanging on the words of one of their number. 
Curiosity being the keynote of my success, I 


“horned” in on the party and found their in- 
terpreter laboriously doling out the exploits 


of one Malabar MacKenzie, the Silver Fang, 

from a much-thumbed copy of the ARGosy. 
Upon inquiring as to whether they had the 

complete story the reader answered with a 


- grin by pulling from his begrimed tunic four 


five dog-eared ARGOSIES, 


or 
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idea of what it was all about, but the dash- 


ing trend of the story gripped them. El 
diablo Gringo will no doubt live forever in 
their memories. = 

_ Enough of that, for I could write pages, 
but that interest probably describes the power 


that the Arcosy has of weaving its spell, 


J. GouLD PALMER. 


JOKUS stirred up plenty of interest 
” by his novel campaign to boost 
ARGosy, and several more of our read- 
ers have declared their intention to 
emulate him. Fine! ‘The more the 
THerrie;r, 

| : Wildwood, N. J. 

I have just read in Argonotes of the good 
work done by “ Jokus,” and think it a splen- 
did idea to pass on any magazine with short 
Stories, but especially’ such a one as our 
ARGOSY. | 

I have five or six hundred back numbers of 
Arcosy. Why I have saved them I don’t know, 
unless it was to read over again some of the 
serials | have enjoyed so much. . However, 
from now on, I will take a handful with me 


every time I go out for a ride, and leave them 


at farmhouses or any likely place wherever 
I may be. : 
Have been a subscriber over twenty years, 
and enjoy every story, or every number. 
HARRY ORME, 


MORE W. Wirt this reader wants. 
In this issue his wish for another 


Norcross story is granted. 


don’t give us too many. “The Phantom in 
Rainbow ” wa ie 
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‘Brand New World”: ran a close second. I 
sending ten Your Choice Coupons with © 


this letter. Please don’t pay any attention 


to those who cry, “ Discontinue Argonotes.” 


That’s the first thing I turn to when I get 
my ARGOSY. | 

~ Don’t let George Worts marry off Gillian 
Hazeltine; we want more of him. 

Tell W. Wirt to give tts another of Captain 
Norcross and his black boys of “War Lord 
of Many Swordsmen.” In closing let me say 
I’ve cut my reading matter down to two maga- 


zines—Arcosy and Detective Fiction Weekly. 


CHARLES C, REIGEL.. 


AN old-timer who wants some one to 
“help him out with information: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
While I have read your magazine some 
twenty-two years, this is the first time I have 


taken the liberty of writing you. 


1 wonder if any of your old readers could 
give me the author’s name of a story in either 
the Arcosy or All-Story some fifteen years 
ago? It was called “The Wreck of the Lau- 


derdale.” 


For ten years I worked in a news-stand 


handling practically all the current fiction 


magazines, but the Arcosy was always the fir st 


one read by me. 


While there have been many stories I did 
not like I realized Arcosy was not published 
for me alone, and that others liked them. 
However, there has never been more than two 
or three, to me, poor stories in an isstie, and 


generally I read it from cover to cover. 


oC. Rirty: 


SOLID Scatun seems to i the idea 


of this ArGcosy fan: 


Ludington, Mich. 


I tke all your stories—especially the ad- 


venturous sae mysterious ones, like ‘“ The 


Phantom in the Rainbow” and “ The Silver 
Fang.” “The Spectral Passenger” is a dandy. 
In fact, all your serials are one hundred per 
cent, “The Blood of Morgan” certainly hit 


the nail on the head. 


Nothing seems better to me oe to crawl 
under the blankets with a good old Arcosy 
and read ‘way into the wee hours of the 


morning. 


You have a wonderful collection of authors, 
and may they live many years so they can 
keep on contributing their splendid stories to 
the Arcosy. Marvin TAYLOR. 


tion: : 


Deer Park, Wash. 
~Have been a steady reader of Arcosy for 


ARGONOTES. 


ANOTHER fan for historical fic- 


The story, “He Rules 


1e of the best, if not t the ¢ C1 Eee are dec a ae SiMe ores 8 


‘ | i _ = 


historical! Our strong, ae ated 
rous ancestors mixing with the cruel and 
treacherous Romans and Greeks is, to my 
mind more interesting than lots of the common 
fantastic tales with no foundation and value 
whatever. Old history is instructing and the 
most of the present generation is badly in- 
need of it. Have been watching the Argonotes 
for praise or criticism of “He Rules Who 
Can” and, to my surprise, have not seen it 
mentioned. till you made a remark about it 
in the March 2 number. I hope you will 
bring more like it. ADOLF STEINMETZ. 


OME time ago in Argonotes we 
printed a letter containing the quo- 
tation, “ You can please some of the 
people all the time, all the people some 
of the time, but you cannot please all of 
the people all the time.” In our edi- 
torial comment we said, ““—this reader, 
who paraphrases Barnum ’s famous 
quotation. ” 

N. H. S., of Brooten, Minnesota, 
writes : “If Barnum sez that, what did 
Lincoln say? Hi, hil” | 

He is absolutely right. That’s one 
on us—and we’re glad that N. H. S.’s 
sharp eyes checked us up. 


YOUR CHOICE COUPON 


Editor, ARcosy-ALLsToRY WEEKLY, 
280 Broadway, N. Y. C., N. Y. 


The stories I like best in this | 
issue of the magazine are as fol- 
lows: 
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to next week’s ail-star issue of 

ARGOSY ALL-STORY - | =. 

which will carry, all under one cover, = 

this feature line-up: : | = 

FRED MaciISAAC, RALPH MILNE FARLEY 
TALBOT MUNDY, W. WIRT 

CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER iS a 

WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE, and others |} a 

Allin THE ISSUE OF MAY Iiith | = 


The Radio Flyers—by Ralph Milne Farley 

3 Latest Fantastic Novel : | 
is a sequel to ‘‘The Radio Man,’’ ‘‘ The Radio Beasts’ and “The |] 
Radio Planet’’—all popular favorites with ArGosy readers. Amost |] 
unusual tale of Arctic and Inner World adventure—which demon- | 


strates why there is no North Pole! 
BIG MAN—by FRED MacISAAC |i — 
| A Complete Novelette 1 ae 
Another of Maclsaac’s unusual tales—one that is tense and fas- ee 
cinating from beginning to end, and that packs a real heart-throb. 
Modern business—and the prospect of facing the world without a job. 


Right of Way—by William Merriam Rouse 

| | A Complete N ovelette | ] 
“«Trouble-shooting ” in the Adirondacks, with plenty of action, || 
exhilarating adventure, and a nice dash of romance. | 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


i weighed 279 lbs! 433 
es: After trying many ways ‘ey 

to reduce, a leading insur- 

ance medical advisor told § #24 

me of a natural, pleasant, iageeeree 

healthful way. No thyroid pee 


or dangerous drugs. If was "em 
easy, natural and absolute- x 
ky safe. 

I feel better, look better, 
have more energy and vi- 
tality. No wrinkled or 
flabby skin. 

P sare mame and address ut 
| or full particulars FREE, Age oe” wee 
a 279 Ibs. without obligation, “eee : WEEKLY In ee 
rig 4 —_ eer Today =e : 

; M. E. HART ist it. SPARE TIME! 


62 Hart Building New Orleans, La. 


FREE MACHINE 
FOR AGENTS 
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; Men, here is a wonder—the most sensational invention of the age! 
13 ae | ff you’re looking for a rapid fire seller—an item that nets you 100% 

; 7 | profit—an item that sells itself to 7 out of 10 men on demonstration— 
ve got it in Ve-Po-Ad, the amazing new vest pocket adding machinet 


Sells for '$2.95—You Make $1.65 

This most remarkable invention does all the work of a $300 adding 

| machine, yet fits the vest pocket and sells for only $2.95! It selle on 

sight to storekeepers, business men, and everyone who uses figures— 

and makes you over 100% profit on every sale! Ve-Po-Ad does any kind 
of figuring in a jiffy, yet weighs but 4 oz. Counts up to a billion. e 

Shows total visible af all times. Perfectly accurate, lightning fast. 

| Never makes a mistake or gets out of order. Over 100,000 in daily use} 


Get Your Machine FREE 

Live wire salesmen are dropping everything else and flocking to Ve-Po-Ad. Vex 
Po-Ad brings them quick money and lots of it. Shapiro out in California made SATS 
in one week! You can ‘‘clean up’’ too! Only 10 sales a day in spare time will bring 
YOU over $95.00 a week! You need no previous sales experlence—Ve-Po-Ad sails 
itself! If you are Fonliy interested in earning a steady, substantial Income, write 
at once for full details of my MONEY-MAKING N and FREE VE-PO-AD 
given to new Agents. Do it NOW-—-TODAY! 


iat | Cc. M. CLEARY, Dept. 905 


Blood and Iron KEEPS YOU 


A fast riding, quick shooting Western Story, 
full of action, drama, suspense and romance. 
Max Brand has again succeeded in vividly 
portraying the true old-time West of fren- 
zied days and feverish nights! Don’t miss it! 


Other Features: 
The May issue of Munsey’s Magazine con- 


Stir a teaspoonful of 


tinues a second installment of “The Streets _| Ce Rexall Laxative Salt 
of Shadow,” a thnilling detective mystery _ oe 

novel, with the slums of Old Montreal for gale ere al 
a background; also several remarkable articles 
and excellent short stories. 


im a morning glass of 
water. Pleasant, re- 
freshing, effervescing. 
Fine for sick head- 
ache, biliousness, 
indigestion. Keeps 
bowels regular and 
the system fit. Rexall 
Laxative Salt is sold 
only at Rexall Stores. 
Savewithsafetyatyour 
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NOW ON SALE 


i\DRUG STORE 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 
| 
i 
| A TRUE STORY 
By CHARLES SOMERVILLE 
me ; a | qi : 
Swaggering John Ashley was “king’’ of the Florida swamps, with a 
a | Savage, cunning queen and a boy lieutenant, Hanford Mobley, the a 
H killer. The gloomy fastness of a jungle lair Ashley made into the i 
i headquarters of his vicious gang. From there he launched his p 
| attacks on the aties, looting banks, murdering citizens. For ten 
i years, during and after the World War, the Ashley gang terrorized 
i Florida . . . until they met their nemesis, fearless Bob Baker! 
i 


‘ROBERT H. ROHDE ERLE STANLEY GARDNER ||_ = 
A police official, a taxi,and a million dollarsvanish Lester Leith dopes out the answer to the problem Bes 


when a mighty bank transports its gold. Read: of the unfinished skyscraper. Read: i 


“Inspector Coakley’s Cab” “A Hot Tip” i 2 
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MAXWELL SMITH MADELEINE S. BUCHANAN || 
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A night. club darling puts a gunman ‘on the  Horrorstalks thedeck of a millionaire’s yacht when 
spot!”’ Read: a pleasure cruise endsin mystery and murder. Read: 


“Any Time” “The Red Yacht Sails” ae 
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OTHER THRILLING MYSTERY AND DETECTIVE STORIES |} 


In the May llth Issue of — 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Help your 
when it’s good! 


FILLIONS have found Bee- 
man’s Pepsin Gum a pleas- 
ant and wholesome precaution 


; against indigestion. Millions pre- 

fer the fresh, keen flavor of Bee- 
ae man’s. its smoothness and fine 
Bee quality, and the pleasant way it 
: stimulates digestive action after 
E: -. meals. Perfected by Dr. Beeman 
ee over 30 years ago, this delicious 
Bee. | gum is today the favorite of peo- 


ple who chew gum as an aid to _ 
digestion. Help your digestion 
when it’s good—enjoy a stick of 
Beeman’s after meals. | 


Boys who ride America’s Finest 
Bicycle know exactly why it’s 
‘the best there is.”’ 


The MOBICYCLE $45 


without extra equipment 


The SUPER MOBIKE $50 
completely equipped with the latest and 
best of everything, and other models 
fully described in our catalog in colors. 


Prices range from $32.50 to $67.50 


IVER JOHNSON VELOCIPEDES 
and JUNIORCYCLES 
(Sidewalk Cycles) 


are the same high grade as our bicycles. 


Any Iver Johnson Agency will 
show you these famous products. 


Dealers should send for proposition B 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
63 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 

New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 
108 W. Lake St. 


San Francisco: 


4/17 Market St. 


—¥ 
- 
pat 
7. 


GUM 
aids digestion 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


| New Easy Method 


Af GO PIUMBING HEATING 


Lowest wholesale prices on 
Highest Quality, Grade A 


Goods. Any Handy Man can 


: ree ; ah oe Witomeee! §68Install his own Plumbing and. 
=a | oe ES \ ie =| Heating BY OUR NEW EASY 
| | | | ie ee | METHOD. Get the best and 


pay only a little each month. 


“We Show You How” 


New bargain catalog just 


issued. With our cut-to- fit BOOK 


relieve indigestion eee ie or ot sot Be 
FREE terial and high labor cost. 


& e ® 
. , , 90 years of economical service to build- 
with this reliable ESTIMATE _ ers, home owners, farmers and pots 
| | ics EE book gives you the whole 
Send Sketch story. Write for your copy today. 


doctor’s prescription a ition Dollar eae Guarantee _Protects You 


109- 19 West Pershing Road, Te 


Days Free Trial on | 
onall eaecmes Bicycles [=i 


ON’T let each 


: hearty meal lead to oe 
heartburn, bad. breath, | 30 
acid stomach, the misery | 


| ‘6 yo New Models now ready for delivery direct [ply Ni 
of pas and ‘‘over fulness. from our factory. Astonishing new prices and WHO 
terms. Do not buy until you get them. seed 


Pepto-Bismol soothes RIDER AGENTS WANTED to ride and exhibit 


Tiga eke | Sample. Save big money, Many models, styles. 
the delicate membranes soheels, lamps, horns, equipment at 


: | 4: “ares 5 st , : 
of the stomach and di- Write for’ or a ee: peecanieont ae | \27 A AN: 
gestive tract. It is aro- CYCLE | LOMPARY Writeus ‘ \ AN 

| : nd 1 | | — BRCaGsar' | today for \\ \ 2 
matic an p easant to DEPT. D-30, cayeaccdy free catalog Lvs 


take. Gentle and mild in 
action, itisrecommended 
by physicians for chil- 
dren and infants too. 


At your druggist’s—50¢,in 
the distinctive triangular 
game: = CO Dottle. Also at leading soda , s 8 : sicimieiaaiemaicaaie reall Berkilics 
Beige ~—ssfountains. The Norwich SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
™ es Pharmacal Co., Norwich, ARE PAID on publisher’s acceptance. Write for 
ees New York. Free Bookleton developing ideas for song words or 

iE apes ee ae musie required by Talking Pictures. 
he N EWCOME iy apes 1674 EN ING. 


si NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


— EVERY DEAF PERSON KNOWS THAT 


, Lmake myself hear, after being deaf oor 25 years, With 
4 these Artificial Ear Drums. I wear 


ro tehe eT Ee 
ee 
Sa Tel Te ee 
ee i een ae 


Cea) tl a 
5 = 


gore ey ea Ate are perfectly comfortable. Noone 
re gees them. Write me and I will tell 
youa pus story,how Igotdeafand 


how I make you hear. Address Medicated Ear Drum 


2 GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (iInc.) 
se 39 Hoffman Bldg. Detroit, Mich, 


pe 3 A teaspoonful 
Bee = - every half hour 
| until relieved 


CIENCE now knows that the tiny pros- 


old age and grave sur gery. Now an amazing 
drugless treatment is giving swift, peorma- 

ope of daring facts about men past 40. 
Ori ices. ‘jp W.J. KIRK, Pres., 3017 Morris Ave., Steubenville, 0. 
WEueMeU TG §=— OLD CARS LOOK NEW in 30 MINUTES 


tate gland frequently causes lost health 
nent relief to thousands. Used and endorsed 
by physicians, hospitals and sanitariums. 
‘TIRE — New Miraculous Fluid—not a paint— 
SIZE TIRES TUBES not a polish—not a varnish — not a Wax. 


; § and strength, night rising, constipation, pains 
#p, ‘pte -Bismot : ¥ in the back, legs, feet, etc., in men past 40. 
Sentontrial. Feel 10 years younger in 6 days 
| 30x31-2 $2.28 $1.00 Flows on; dries quickly. Instantly re- 


Unless corrected this may lead to miserable 
owes | Joust or pay nothing. Write for offer and free book 
BIG REDUCTIONS| 2's. “3.00 “1-ts 


on U.S. Goodrich, Goodyear, Fire-] 35% ph ee ad RRs 2 stores original color and luster. Agents 
| li htl x Tall a | to | Ohh 
oe “Jwiiers, changin to] 322x412 3.25 1.45 and operators for Service Stations wanted. 
Th i tisfied cus- | -2 3. 45 
tomate Lepart treuielideus wieage: | Heeb ee a Write The ReNUZit System, 154 E. Erie St., 
SEND ONLY $1.00] 30«5 3.65 1.75 Dept. 740 H.R., Chicago, Ill., for Free Test Offer. 
deposit for each tire wanted—bal- 33x5 mah Lc | 
oes Cc. 0, - ay yee ue eons 700 an Sea 
tr Oo risk inj XD. 2 . | 
baying fran wa. If not satisfactory] 30x5.77 3.25 1.40 PRESENTS 


upon delivery, return them to us for 31x5.25 3.25 1.35 
refund. ORDER NOW. | 33x6.00 3.295 1.45 
AMERICAN TIRE CO. 32x6.20 3.25 1.45 


saa epts TiOk Chicase | Other Balloon Size Tires, $3.00 


‘Blood and Iron” 
MAY MUNSEY 
Now On Sale. 
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: ADVERTISING SECTION 


ay the Hawaiian Guitar 


like the Hawaiians/ 


Only 4 Motions used in playing this fascinating instru- 
ment. Our native Hawaiian instructors teach ‘you to _. 
master them quickly. Pictures show how. Every =. 


thing explained clearly. eth 

Play in Half Hour Easy Lessons Fo 
After you get the four Even if you don’t know \ Se 8 
easy motions you play one note from another, Ny. 
harmonious chords with the 52 printed lessons | ha ed 
very little practice. No and clear pictures make } \f | 3 
previous musical knowl- It easy to learn quickly. SNA 
edge needed, | Pay as you play. AN . t ' 

Sis 


GIVEN when you enroll g 
y < —a sweet toned Ay ‘ 
HAWAIIAN GUITAR, Carrying Case and 
WRITE AT ONCE for attractive offer Playing Outfit— 
and easy terms. You have everything Value $18 to $20 
to gain, A postcard will do, ACT! No extras-everything included 
OTHER Tenor Banjo, Violin, Tiple, Tenor Guitar, Ukulele, 
‘COURSES Banjo Ukulele. Under well known instructors. 
FIRST HAWAIIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 
Sth Floor, Woolworth Bidg. Dept. 235. New York, N.Y. 


Approved as 1 Correspondence School Under the Laws of the State of — 
Set New York — Member National Home Study Council 


IL, you want to give your favorite pipes a 
fair trial, start them all at scratch with Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s favorite smoking mixture. 
It’s milder than most, its rich and mellow, 
ee eee and its fragrance is kept fresh by the heavy 
A, . .\ AY iR, ' A - SS gold foil that lines the tin. Let Sir Walter 


show you how good. your pipe can be. 


2 
ne 


_,MEN ARE WANTED | } | | 
ees aoe ai Paeeena A patitoek De oe LIMITED OFFER ( for the United States only ) 


tion of your training—assist you to a posi- 
tion paying at least $120 per month salary 
lus expenses, or refund your tuition. : 

t onlye takes ahout 3 months of spare time 
home study and you’re ready to step into a 
profitable position with rapid sala advan- 
ces to $175 and up. It’s healthful outdoor 
work with regular hours —away from 
dingy shops and morotonous desks. 

Write today for free bookiet 
and contract showing how we assist you 
to a position after graduation or refund 
your tuition | 
Standard Business Training Institu‘e 
Div. 50 Buffalo, New York 


ing a Truss 


If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir Walter 
Raleigh, send us his name and address. In return for 
this courtesy, we Il be delighted to send you without 
charge a full-size tin of this anilJer pipe mixture, 
Dept. 73, Brown and Williamson Tobacco 
Corporation, Louisville, Kentucky | iss 


STUARTS’S ADHESIF PLAPAO.- 
PADS are entirely different from the 
) truss—being mechanico-chemico ap- 
_plicators—made self-adhesive pur- 
PéR posely to keep the muscle-tonic 
peel oe) “ PLAPAO” applied continuously to 
mires) the affected parts, and to minimize painful 
nS) 55. friction and dangerous slipping. No straps, 
buckles or spring attached. Soft as velvet 
| —easy to SE RAY TI ne RDOUSIVE, For almost 
| a quarter of a century satisfied thousands 
gc report success. Awarded Gold Medal and Awarded 
, Grand Prix. No delay from work. Process Grand Priy 
of recovery natural, so no subsequent use for a 
truss. Awarded Gold Medal, Grand Prix,ete. Trial - og 2 2 
of “PLAPAO” will be sent to you absolutely ! 
Write your name on coupon and send TODAY. 


PLAPAO CO., 802 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mio, | 


FRc an ew ai stb oy bc a cdaces eee ee oes eo 


WMUOLCRE cis oo eS eho os ¢ e+ B82 © oe 2 Ge eee ecete eos eeeeee ee eee ea eeee 
Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapao. 


In-anewering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention thia magazine. 
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and its treatment 


IKE all germ conditions, dandruff should have 

immediate attention. The penalty of neglect 

is an unhealthy scalp, falling hair—even 
baldness. | 


The foremost dermatologists say that the best 
means of checking dandruff is the antiseptic 
shampoo and massage. The antiseptic, to strike 
at the germ condition and remove the flakes; the 
massage, to increase blood circulation and thus 
aid hair roots to regain vigor. 


At the first symptom of dandruff, use ful 
strength Listerine, the safe antiseptic. Simply 
douse it on the head and massage the scalp back- 
ward and forward with the fingers. Repeat the 
treatment often, using a little castor oil if scalp is 


excessively dry. Results often seem miraculous, 


vr 


This is not surprising, however, when you 
realize that Listerine, though healing in effect, is 
powerful against germs—so active, in fact, that it 
destroys 200,000,000 of the stubborn Staphylo- 
coccus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (ty- 
phoid) germs in 15 seconds. At the first sign of 
dandruff, try this pleasant treatment, you’ll be 
delighted by results. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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PRIZE CONTEST ? 


One of the 1223 


cash awards can easily be yours 


ROBABLY you have al- 

ready heard of this big 
event for amateur picture- 
takers. But have you made 
any pictures for it yet? 

If you have said to yourself, 
~ What's the use of entering? 
Ican’t win. I’m noexpert with 
the camera,’ you're making a 
big mistake. The winners in 
this contest are going to be 
men and women just like yourself, people who, 
if you asked them, would say they had little or 
no photographic ability. 

Technical skill is a minor factor in this contest. 
What the judges are looking for are interesting 
pictures—pictures of children and scenes, sports 
and animals, still life and nature studies, build- 
ings and architectural details, interiors and un- 
usual photographs. 

If you live under the flag of the United States 
or that of the Dominion of Canada, you're eligible 
to enter and compete—except, of course, if you 
of some member of your family is connected with 
the photographic business. And practically any 
Snapshot or time exposure that you may take 
during March, April or May, this year, is eligible 
also, provided it is received by us on or before 
May 31. There are enough classifications to cover 


Only pictures made during March, April and May, 1929, are eligible 
PRIZE CONTEST ENTRY. BEAN K 


For a program of 
delightful enter- 
fainment, tune in 
on Kodak Hour 
each Friday at 10 
P. M., New York 
Sime, over the 
Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


Name. sod) 0 


Street Address 


Make of | 
CAMCrA ee Se 


_Enclose this blank or a copy with your entries and mail to Prize Contest Office, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y 


front or the back of any picture, 


Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box jis 
dependably uniform. Reduces the danger of 
under- or over-exposure. It gets the picture. 


the most profitable advertisement you ever read. 


(Please Print) 


ie ee ee ee et i ee er ft + & @ 


all kinds. When we receive 
your entries we'll place them 
in the classes where they'll 
have the best chance of 
winning. 

Any brand of camera or film 
may be used, but negatives 
must not be larger than 31% 
x 5% inches and prints not 
Jarger than 7 inches in width 
or length. 

Enter this contest without losing another day! 
Increase your chance of winning by beginning to 
take pictures at once! There is no limit to the num- 
ber you are permitted to submit. The more you 
enter, the more likely you are to capture one of the 
big cash prizes. Clip or copy the entry blank below 
and get your camera out today. This may prove to be. 


PRIZES 

Grand Prize of $2,500.00 
11 prizes of $500.00 each 11 prizes of $250.00 each | 

125 prizes of 100.00 each 275 prizes of 10.00 each 
800 prizes of $5.00 each | 

Totals, 1,223 $30,000.00 
In the event ofatie, the advertised award will be Paid to 
each of the tying contestants. (57 of the above $100 
prizes were sent to winners April 1. 57 more will be 
sent May 1. That leaves 1,109 prizes for you to aim at.) 
; = 


While this page 
tells you practt- 
cally everything 
you need to know to 
enter the contest, 
further details, in- 
cluding the rules 


Town and State...... for the Sbecial En- 
largement Award, 
Maes of may be secured 

oben ace wk LEED SG teas «Sta 


-+-+. from your dealer 

197 or from the East- 
man Kodak Com- 
bany, Rochester, 


Do not place your name on eitker the 
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1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


